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DWIN B. REESER, has been the “trouble shooter’’ the past three years 
for the oil industry. In this period when the majority of the companies in 
the oil industry voluntarily imposed upon themselves restraint in their op- 
erations, to bring the industry back to more stable operations, there have 
been times when it appeared the self imposed barriers were breaking. 
Those moments found Mr. Reeser seizing a bag, always kept packed, and 
rushing off to New York, California, Texas—wherever trouble was brew- 
ing. 

The biggest accomplishment of Mr. Reeser’s administration is his hav- 
ing a large part in the assembling of the machinery by which the industry 
will co-ordinate its efforts to meet its major problems. That machinery 
will function in improved fashion in the future, although it may creak and 
groan in alarming fashion at times. 


(See article page 37) 
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Further Restriction in Crude Production 


And Refinery Runs is Needed 


CHICAGO, Nov. 9 


URTHER restrictions in the 

production of crude oil and 

in refinery manufacture of 
gasoline, in the face of recent 
advances in the price of crude, 
are recommended to the indus- 
try in a report of the Voluntary 
Committee on Petroleum Eco- 
nomics of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board. 


The report was made public 
here today, in connection with 
the assembling of men active in 
the industry, for the annual 
meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. The committee 
made a similar report at the 
meeting a year ago. The pres- 
ent report covers the nine 
months, Oct. 1 to June 30, 1932. 
A year ago the committee fore- 
cast supply and demand for the 
six months to April 1. 


Later, during this meeting, 
institute directors will also have 
a report on crude oil and gaso- 
line supply and demand, to Ju- 
ly 1 next, from its own commit- 
tee on refinery statistics and 
economics. The two reports will 
be studied and issued to the in- 
dustry generally for the guid- 
ance of individual company op- 
erations over a period which 
will be critical as far as profits 
for 1932 are concerned. 


The apparent paradox of rec- 
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ommended restrictions in sup- 
ply, just after an advance in the 
price of crude, is to be explained 
by the fact that supply and de- 
mand has been held in the de- 
gree of balance that has been 
attained this year through pro- 
ration, and that the industry is 
now entering its period of low- 
est demand, which will be rela- 
tively even less this winter and 
next spring because an actual 
decline in motor fuel demand is 
predicted from the same period 
a year ago. 


Also—which fact was taken 
by some here to indicate that 
crude demand from refineries 
will be lower than set up in the 
report made public today—what 
reduction in gasoline manufac- 
ture is made will be in straight- 
run gasoline, where it is trans- 
ferred four-fold to crude sup- 
ply. 

Due to the demand for high- 
er anti-knock gasolines crack- 
ing operations will be carried 
on at the present rate, perhaps 
increased, some students of re- 
finery economics believe, since 
they are the source of higher 
anti-knock fuels than can be se- 
cured through straight distilla- 
tion. The necessary curtailment 
in crude supply will be larger 
than if cracked and straight- 


run gasoline production is cut 
back in equal proportions. 


The federal oil board’s sub- 
committee says: “A program 
which would consider the sta- 
bility and continuity of refining 
operations and the adjustment 
of supply to probable demand 
would require a total of 653,- 


340,000 barrels of domestic 
crude oil for the nine months 


Oct. 1 to July 1, 1932, or a 
daily average of 2,384,000 bar- 
rels. This economic require- 
ment would include the supply 
of crude oil both from produc- 
tion and through stock with- 
drawals.”’ 


AKING the figure of 2,379,- 
000 barrels daily of crude 
output as the maximum allow- 
able for this country for the rest 
of this year and 1932, as set up 
recently by a group of operators 


and representatives of state 
agencies concerned with con- 


servation efforts, the committee 
has this to say: 

“If actual operations follow 
the trend of economic require- 
ments as outlined, a daily pro- 
duction of 2,379,000 barrels 
would supply virtually all of the 
requirement and withdrawals 
from storage would be neglig- 
ible.’ 

The committee’s analysis of 
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Estimated Domestic Motor Fuel Demand, 
Oct. 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 


(From the Report of the Committee on Economics of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board) 





but this is partly offset by the 
fact that cars in use are being 
operated more frequently, or 
over longer distances, says the 
committee’s report. It cites 
tourist travel in national and 


Average Average Cons. i 

Month number motor Difference per Vehicle Total other public parks this summer 

1931 vehicles in use From '30-'31 (Barrels) (Barrels) as compared with last and an 
Oct. veces. 23,933,500 528,300 1.42 33,985,000 increase in number of taxicabs 
ee 23,708,600 -499,600 1.35 32,005,000 as being among the reasons for 
en 23,433,100 -466,800 1.22 28,585,000 a slightly increased consump- 

1932 tion per average motor vehicle 
RS: snctitinsis 23,036,600 -417,900 1.18 27,180,000 4 use toda 
a 23,152,500 398,200 1.21 28,055,000 Por 
March _....... 23,294,100 —359,200 1.35 31,445,000 “General business or indus- 
= seeseeey bape yoo poe Lg gyre trial conditions influence motor 
SO a oO, > ye 0 oOo, 9 ” * a, 
FO siscscions 24,060,400 —133,100 1.59 38,175,009 fuel demand,” the committee's 
Estimated Domestic Motor Fue] Demand ...............0.ccceceeeeeesseeceeceeees 289,000,000 report goes on. It would ap- 


crude supply and demand for 
the nine-month period is as fol- 


ments, of not much over 2,200,- 
000 barrels daily in the coming 


pear, however, that adverse 
business conditions tend more 
to limit normal growth in de- 
mand, rather than to cause any 
sharp decline in demand from 


lows: Domestic crude refinery two months, domestic crude out- : , 

throughout, 608,440,000 bar- put now is about 2,400,000 bar- Vehicles already in use. The 

rels; imported crude 24,660,- rels Refineries are running curve of motor fuel demand lags 
eae , 7 : oer : A behind the swings of the busi- 


000 barrels; total refinery re- 
quirements, 633,100,000 bar- 
rels, or 2,311,000 barrels daily. 
Crude exports are placed at 25,- 
600,000 barrels, crude used as 
such at 19,300,000 barrels and 
total crude requirements at 
678,000,000 barrels. 

On the basis of total require- 
ments of 653,340,000 barrels of 
domestic crude oil for the nine 
months, the daily average sup- 
ply varies from an estimated 
2,440,000 barrels in October, to 
2,400,000 barrels in November, 
2,212,000 barrels in December, 
2,206,000 barrels in January, to 
a high of 2,541,000 barrels in 
June. 

As against the recommended 
figure for domestic require- 


probably even a little larger 
amount of crude to stills under 
their present programs. A re- 
duction in domestic crude pro- 
duction of about 10 per cent is 
indicated as necessary to sta- 
bilize operations over the win- 
ter. 

For the nine-month period, 
the oil board’s committee anti- 
cipates an increase of only 1.9 
per cent in domestic motor fuel 
demand, and a decline of 19.2 
per cent in foreign demand. To- 
tal motor fuel demand is placed 
at 0.6 per cent less than in the 
nine months ended June 30, 
1931. The average number of 
motor vehicles in use at present 
is estimated at between 2 and 
3 per cent less than a year ago, 


ness cycle. An apparent rea- 
son for this is that trends in au- 
tomobile production influence 
business conditions beginning 
with the acquisition of raw ma- 
terials for manufacture, while 
motor fuel demand is not influ- 
enced until the completion of 
the vehicles.”’ 


An increase of 1.9 per cent in 
domestic motor fuel demand, in 
the nine months under consid- 
eration, would call for 289,000,- 
000 barrels, and compares with 
283,690,000 barrels for the 
same period a year ago. Imports 
of gasoline for the present nine- 
month period are placed at 30,- 
945,000 barrels, as against 38.,- 


(Continued on Page 22) 





Estimated Refinery Shipments, Stocks, and Production of Gasoline by Districts 











, : I 
(From the Report of the Committee on Economics of the Federal Oil Board) 

(Figures in Thousands of Barrels) 2 
Ratio \ 
Stocks*  Stocks* Gasoline Gasoline e 

Oct. 1, June 30, pro- Crude to Crude 
REFINERY DISTRICT: Shipments 1931 19382 Change+ duction Throughput’ Per Cent C 
OR IMIS ory ccan occ sn cee dspecmowehiues 48,000 3,897 4,647 750 48,750 118,900 41.0 F 
NINO cots cccwcescncsen cok ssencsiess 11,500 1,394 1,494 100 11,600 23,920 48.5 t: 
Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky .......... 45,600 4,684 5,228 544 46,145 75,700 61.0 t 
Oklahoma-Kansas-Missouri ........ 44,600 2,919 3,274 355 44,955 77,600 58.0 
PORN OKOID os ses casecccdussntsasrsesinse: 22.815 2,084 1,800 —284 22,030 42,830 51.5 A 
Onan GUI GORA ...c05c.ssccssessccuees 52,500 3,547 4,607 1.060 53,560 107,100 50.0 b 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ................4. 12,500 626 1,121 495 12,995 28,880 45.0 I" 
Northern Louisiana-Arkansas .... 6,200 244 149 — 95 6,105 13,570 45.0 d 
BRDOKG PIOUDORED scccisisccssicencainssccess 8,750 1,395 1,595 200 8,950 14,200 63.0 | 

RN RIMMRIR ug scare ccices ssccReesnaceeeasasies 54,545 12,538 12,103 435 54,110 130,400 41.5 

‘ = enceensempctintilaian —a i = t} 
Total United States ..........0....c5.. 306,510 33,328 36,018 2,690 309,200 633,100 48.839 oj 
*Stocks east of California are those held at refineries; California stocks include total inventories of finished gaso- O} 
line and engine distillate held by California companies within Continental United States (Stocks at refineries, ti 
water terminals, and sales distributing stations, including products in transit thereto). it: 
+Unless indicated by (——), change shown represents addition to storage. th 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINT 





The Interest of the Natural Gas Industry 


NE approach to the problem of the proper 
regulation of crude supply which has not 
received the proper amount of consider- 

ation, it seems to us, is that of the interest of the 
public in the supply of natural gas which ac- 
companies the production of crude oil, and the 
interest of the natural gas industry in serving 
the public with this resource. 

Cc. B. Ames, vice-president of The Texas Co., 
brought up this point in an address at the meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute last 
year. A few days ago, speaking on ‘Petroleum 
and the Law” at a conference in New York on 
the relation of law and business, he introduced 
his address with a reference to the same sub- 
ject. 

‘“‘Approximately two billion cubic feet of gas 
are being blown into the air every day,” he said. 
“In 1930 there were 5,448,000 domestic consu- 
mers of natural gas who used a total of 376,- 
407,000,000 cubic feet, or a little more than one 
billion cubic feet per day. 

“We are, therefore, blowing into the air ap- 
proximately twice as much natural gas as is 
being used by 5,448,000 domestic consumers. 

“This is a three-fold waste. It wastes the 
gas itself, but the gas which is being wasted is 
bringing to the surface an excessive quantity of 
oil, which results in wasteful use and inadequate 
price, and, in addition, this wasted gas is bring- 
ing to the surface its natural gasoline content, 
which, in turn, is crowded into an unwilling mar- 
ket to the detriment of the industry as a whole.” 

When considered together with the great 
growth of the natural gas industry the past few 
years, these remarks have particular signifi- 
cance. <A natural gas supply in any part of this 
country, because of the greater efficiency and 
relatively lower cost of construction of long dis- 
tance gas lines, is not now a doubtful resource 
to the public, as it was even a few years ago. 
Given the supply and the assurance it will not 
be dissipated into the air in great part, that 
resource is now a tangible reserve for the gas 
distributing industry. 

Also, the natural gas industry has grown in 
the capital invested in it, in the number of en- 
gineers and able business men engaged in it. Its 
operations have become wider and its organiza- 
tion on a natural scale more aggressive. It has 
its problem of future reserves no less than does 
the oil industry, although the oil industry has 
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largely forgotten this point the past year or so 
in grappling with an immediate oversupply. 

It seems to us that this better organized nat- 
ural gas industry, even if many of the men en- 
gaged in its operations are also engaged in the 
oil producing business, is not going to sit back 
for long and see a supply twice as great as that 
now actually being used, dissipated in the air, 
merely to bring to the surface a supply of crude 
oil which in itself is not needed. 


The gas industry apparently does not need a 
great deal in the way of legal authority to chal- 
lenge the dissipation of a supply in any field. The 
principal oil and gas producing states now by 
law prevent the ‘‘waste”’ of gas. This has gen- 
erally been interpreted to mean the dissipation 
of the supply in a field then capable of being 
brought to a market. The waste of gas into 
the air, along with the production of oil, in 
fields not readily accessible to markets has not 
been questioned until recently. 


LMOST certainly, such waste will be more 

challenged in the future. With even re- 
strained production of gas in new oil fields, the 
production of oil itself is greatly limited. The 
value of the gas in the ground as an aid in pro- 
ducing oil is being more largely recognized. It 
is possible the time may not be far off when a 
new oil field may not be developed until markets 
are assured for that amount of gas which must 
be produced with the oil. Taking any portion of 
the gas from a field, without aboveground or 
underground waste, means the development of 
both oil and gas operations there on some kind 
of unit development plan. 


This is not as far in the future as it may 
sound. The Kettleman Hills oil field, in Cali- 
fornia, possibly as great or even a greater field 
than East Texas, is being developed on just this 
basis. 

Judge Ames, concerned at the meeting of the 
institute this week in Chicago with a revision of 
the antitrust laws to allow oil companies to make 
agreements among themselves to arbitrarily re- 
strict production of crude in oil fields, may 
have a strong ally in the gas interests in the not 
far distant future. 

Any endeavor that would look to the conser- 
vation of the gas and produce only that for 
which a market can be found may restore the 
production of both gas and oil to prosperity. 








Further Restriction Need 
(Continued from page 20) 


297,000 barrels a year ago. To- 
tal demand for the present pe- 
riod is placed at 319,945,000 
barrels, as against 321,987,000 
barrels in the previous period. 


While additions to storage a 
year ago brought total motor 
fuel production to 327,889,000 
barrels, an addition to stocks of 
only 2,690,000 barrels is con- 
templated this year, which 
would bring total production for 
the period ending June 30, 1932, 
to 322,635,000 barrels, 1.6 per 
cent less than total production 
a year ago. 

The report continued in part: 

“In this report, the committee 
has endeavored to outline a pro- 
gram which would contribute to 
the stability of refining opera- 
tions and permit a furtherance 
in the efforts of the industry to 
reduce gasoline stocks to eco- 
nomic levels. It is felt that the 


gasoline stock levels indicated 
are possible of attainment and 
that a continuation of the trend 
would lead, at the close of the 
1932 summer season, to stocks 
of approximately 28,000,000 
barrels, or about the quantity 
indicated by the industry as ad- 
equate for working stocks at 
the close of a summer period. 


“The indicated monthly re- 
finery crude throughput was 
calculated so as to avoid sharp 
fluctuations in the monthly op- 
erating status; to reduce the 
probability of adding excessive 
quantities of gasoline to refin- 
ery storage during the period of 
the year in which stocks nor- 
mally increase; and to adjust 
the probable fuel oil output 
sufficiently to offset the influ- 
ence of the indicated decline in 
demand. 

‘A further curtailment of fu- 
el oil production appears essen- 
tial to the maintenance of eco- 
nomic stocks. Although gas oil 
and fuel oil production during 


Balance Sheet of Crude and Motor Fuel Demand and Supply 
Oct. 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 


(From the Report of the Committee on Economics of the Federal 
Oil Board) 


Period Ended 


Period Ending 


June 30, 1931 June 30, 1932 Change 
Motor Fuel Demand: (Barrels) (Barrels) Per Cent§ 
RONNIE cca onviae sanunsteuvedcneuak 283,690,000 289,000,000 1.9 
PP NI RD rcs chissicecsucbanaseanboatens 38,297,000 30,945,000 —19.2 
TOTAL DEMANG . .+50.0..000805 321,987,000 319,945,000 0.6 
Added to Storage: 
Pe re 4,871,000 2,690,000 -44.8 
PAIDSMMOS, BiLCL cscsscsicsscsesi EQSae, $§§ $$ ad¥ereecgussunceoks 9 on A) cecpass 
Total Requirement ...... 327,889,000 322,635,000 1.6 
Motor Fuel Supply: 
Refinery Production ........ 312,069,000 309,200,000 0.9 
Miscellaneous Production.. 5,124,000 3,800,000 25.8 
ERIE AA ss cassscincasexdcnavisnssrdaccens 10,696,000 9,635,000 - 99 
TOTAL GUO ecicsccsescisess 327,889,000 522,635,000 1.6 
Crude Oil Demand: 
Refinery Throughput 
a. Domestic Crude ........ 614,774,000 608,440,000 1.0 
b. Foreign Crude ........ 39,468,000 24,660,000 —37.5 
BRE * paver snenaereeerae 654,242,000 633,100,000 3.9 
NTRS: Siva evcsdshasesonsetexassancs 17,124,000 25,600,000 49.5 
Used as Such, ete. ............ 21,076,000 19,300,000 8.4 
Total crude Oil Demand 692,442,000 678,000,000 21 
Crude Oil Supply: 
Domestic Production........ 629,236,000 651,846,0004 3.6 
BUNA E .c0 ns ccbd ven sescancaness saree 39,764,000 24,660,000 —38.0 
Drawn from Storage7........ 23,442, 000% 1,494,000 93.6 
Total Crude Oil Supply 692,442,000 678,000,000 24 
*No provision made for increases in gasoline pipeline storage. Quantities 


needed to be supplied from gasoli 
vided for. 


ne production in addition to that pro- 


+Includes all crude except California stocks of heavy crude and fuel oil. 
{Total for period at daily rate of 2,379,000 barrels. 


$Unless indicated by (——), change 


bo 
bo 


represents increase, 





1931 has, for each month ex- 
cept August, been less than for 
the corresponding months of 
1930, the stocks of these oils, 
east of California have been in- 
creasing. This indicates that an 
appreciable decline in demand, 
which is substantiated by such 
figures of consumption as are 
available. 


“Bunker oil deliveries, in for- 
eign and costwise trade, during 
the first eight months of 1931 
were approximately 11 per cent 
less than in the corresponding 
period of 1930, while fuel oil 
consumed in the generation of 
electric power at central plants 
showed a similar decline. Fuel 
oil burned by locomotives on 
Class I railroads during the 
first seven months of 1931 was 
14 per cent less than the con- 
sumption during the corres- 
sponding period of 1930. 


“In view of the decline in fu- 
el oil demand and the result- 
ing stock increases, the manu- 
facture from the crude oil of 
relatively more gasoline and 
less fuel oil appears to be essen- 
tial to the maintenance of an 
economic balance in the oil in- 
dustry. This may be accom- 
plished through increased 
‘cracking’ of by the increased 
production and _ utilization of 
natural gasoline. 


“Increased motor fuel pro- 
uction through ‘cracking’ is 
possible with present facilities 
and some increase is anticipated 
in natural gasoline production, 
although the peak levels of 1930 
are not expected. In the pres- 
ent report, consequently, crude 
runs at refineries are based up- 
on a projected gasoline output 
equal to 48.839 per cent of the 
crude run. This is somewhat 
higher than the ratio (48.354 
per cent) used in the preceding 
report and is definitely higher 
than the average ratio (47.854 
per cent) reported for the nine 
months ended June 30, 1931.”’ 


Members of the oil board’s 
committee were Martin Van 
Couvering, California geologist; 
Howard Bennette, manager, 
Western Petroleum’ Refiners’ 
Association, Tulsa; Alfred G. 
White, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board; John W. Frey, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, and E. B. Swan- 
son, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton. 
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Production Control, Its Need, Legality, 
Technic, Explained to A. P. I. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11 


RODUCTION control, which 

has been the subject of more 

general concern for five 
years than has any other phase 
of the oil industry, formed a 
central theme around which was 
built a most important part of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s program for the Twelfth 
annual meeting. 


Under the striking heading 
“The New Conception of Oil 
Production,’ three speakers of 
national renown developed the 
essential parts of the program 
of control which they, and a ma- 
jority of the units in the oil 
business, are convinced is essen- 
tial to final stability. 


J. Edgar Pew, vice-president 
of the Sun Oil Co. and past 
president of the Institute, dis- 
cussed the broad policies of con- 
trol and conservation; John R. 
Suman, vice-president of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., out- 
lined the principles governing 
equitable and efficient oil pool 
development and W. P. Z. Ger- 
man, general counsel for the 
Skelly Oil Co., who has been in 
the fore in defending the prora- 
tion policies in Oklahoma 
against court attacks, spoke on 
the legal aspects of ‘“‘equitable 
extraction and distribution of 
recoverable oil,’’ meaning, rat- 
able production by all operators 
in a common pool in proportion 
to their acreage interests. 


Mr. Pew, early in his address 
on Wednesday afternoon, took 
the position that it is not al- 
together a fault of the industry 
that production methods have 
been economically unsound. The 
industry’s weakness has been in 
production, but legal shackles 
have been more responsible 
than anything else, he said. 


“In the producing branch we 
have been charged with reck- 
lessness, lack of vision and de- 
liberate unconcern for the pub- 
lic interest,’’ he said. ‘Of these 
accusations I enter the broad- 
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est denial. The industry has at 
great cost systematically ap- 
plied the lessons of science and 
experience. Deeper wells, im- 
proved drilling machinery, the 
aid of the geologist and the geo- 
physicist, have enabled us to 
reach producing horizons that, 
a few years ago, might as well 
have been in the moon; better 
control has largely ended the 
wastes of flush production.’’ 


Warning: “The industry has 
lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the past five years 
through its producing methods. 
The public has lost as much in 
values, and stands to lose yet 
much more in the _ future 
through increased prices. 

“We are subjecting  our- 
selves to the menace of injur- 
ious legislation—perhaps' of 
having the industry itself, sec- 
ond greatest in the land, as we 
are proud to say, wrested from 
our hands. 


“Have we forgotten what 
happened to the railroads a few 
years ago? ‘Oh,’ you say, ‘but 
that was in a wartime emer- 
gency. Yes, it was; but today, 
in a time of peace, we see the 
grip of martial law fixed on 
more than half the country’s 
oil production.”’ 


WO suggestions were sub- 

mitted by Mr. Pew. One was 
unqualified adoption of a unit 
plan of production and the sec- 
ond, a companion to the first, 
the acceptance as fundamental 
of the principle that each own- 
er in a pool is entitled to his 
equitable share in its oil and 
gas, as opposed to the present 
rule under which everybody 
gets out all he can in the quick- 
est time. 


“The oil industry under the 
old program of ‘getting that 
fustest with the mostest wells’, 
has built up a great business; 
but in doing so it has created a 
Frankenstein which bids fair to 
ruin its creator and destroy a 


most 
source. 


“Wallace E. Pratt, a recog- 
nized authority, recently esti- 
mated 10 billion barrels of oil 
in sight, and said we are now 
using 900 million barrels a year. 
He said it will take 30 years to 
produce this 10 billion barrels, 
and that during each year of 
this period we will have to de- 
velop one billion barrels of new 
discoveries, equal to 10 major 
fields; also, on the experience 
of the past 14 years we will re- 
quire to explore three million 
acres per year by drilling 20,- 
000 wells. Most of the three 
million acres thus explored will 
be eliminated from future con- 
sideration, as the production 
will come from about two per 
cent of the area explored. 


important national re- 


44 F Mr. Pratt is right, the in- 

dustry under our present 
procedure will drill in the next 
20 years 400,000 wells at an av- 
erage cost of $50,000; total, 
$20,000,000,000. On the other 
hand, scientific and non-com- 
petitive drilling would produce 
the same amount from one-half 
—or less than one-half—as 
many wells at one-half the ex- 
pense; and when we had done 
that, we would still have half 
the recoverable oil left in the 
sands, because of better engi- 
neering practices under such a 
plan. In fine, unit development 
and equitable distribution 
promise to double our recover- 
ies from a given field, at half 
the cost of drilling. 


“Can we reject such a pro- 
gram? I say we do not dare. 
It seems to me that if the in- 
dustry shall merit confidence in 
either its financial operations or 
in its attitude toward conserva- 
tion, it must forthwith solve 
this, its greatest problem. To: 
fail will be to admit that our 
industry can only be managed 
under martial law.’’ 


With the problem stated by 
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Mr. Pew, Mr. German enun- 
ciated the law, as found in de- 
cisions of courts, affecting the 
“new conception” of property 
rights in an oil pool. The right 
of a producer to take his equit- 
able share, and no more, of the 
oil and gas in the pool has been 
adequately sustained by the 
courts, he asserted. Strength- 
ening this conception is the re- 
cently acquired knowledge of 
the function of reservoir pres- 
sure (gas or water) in recover- 
ing oil and the correlative 
rights of producers to enjoy the 
use of this natural recovery 
agent. 


UMEROUS decisions were 

reviewed by Mr. German, 
all sustaining the second of Mr. 
Pew’s requisites to production 
control. 


With the problem and the law 
described, Mr. Suman set forth 
the remedy—the method of pro- 
cedure. He had to assume, for 
purposes of outlining the sci- 
entific method of developing and 
exploiting an oil pool, that it 
would be possible to disregard 
entirely the surface property 
boundaries and all restrictions 
imposed by present laws against 
co-operative agreements in the 
production of raw materials. 
He was thus planning for the 
functioning of the industry un- 
der ideal conditions and, in or- 
der that his ideal might be 
realized, it is evident, said Mr. 
Suman, that there would have 
to be revision of some laws. 


Wells should be drilled, he 
said, at points on a_ geologic 
structure where oil can be with- 
drawn most efficiently, that re- 
quirement bringing into play 
the most effective use of reser- 
voir pressure, both gas and the 
water moving in from below or 
along the sides of the pool. The 
early wells, located on the basis 
of geological or geophysical 
maps, would serve to define the 
pool and to give essential data 
on the characteristics of the pro- 
ducing formation. 

From these facts, a well spac- 
ing program could be prepared 
which would accomplish the 
most thorough recovery of oil at 
least expense. Property lines 
should play no part in the final 
program. (This, of course, 
could be worked out only by 
complete unification, or pooling, 
of both the royalty and the les- 
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sees’ interests, or by co-opera- 
tion among all parties con- 
cerned.)”’ 

“During the exploration of 
the pool its limits are defined 
and the characteristics of the oil 
bearing formation, and the oil, 
gas, and water content of the 
reservoir are determined,” said 
Mr. Suman. 


“A compilation of this infor- 
mation reveals the average 
thickness, porosity, and perme- 
ability of the reservoir, and is 
used to determine the volume of 
oil and gas under the individual 
leases covering the pool. 


“An improved method has 
been developed recently by 
which the relative oil content 
of the various properties can be 
determined. This method is su- 
perior to the method of allocat- 
ing values on sand thickness, 
porosity, permeability, and per- 
centage recovery and may 
eventually supersede it. 


“The new method utilizes in- 
formation obtained from flow 
characteristics of the wells. Any 
time after a well is completed, 
it is allowed to flow at various 
rates by changing the choke 
size, and the bottom hole pres- 
sure is carefully measured. The 
relation between the rate of 
flow and change in bottom hole 
pressure gives the engineer a 
measure of the ability of the 
formation, in the area surround- 
ing the well, to produce oil. The 
ability of the formation to pro- 
duce oil in various places gives 
an accurate measure of the rel- 
ative value of various proper- 
ties. 


J/TTHERE are a large number 

of pools in which exploration 
will show that certain tracts 
contain predominantly free gas. 


Owners of such tracts have 
a right to the gas _ itself, 


but not to the energy contained 
in the gas. This energy is com- 
mon property of the owners of 
the pool. Owners of tracts un- 
derlaid by gas are entitled to re- 
cover it, but in doing so they 
must not dissipate the energy 
of the pool as a whole. 

“The determination of the ex- 
tent of participation in the pro- 
ceeds from the pool by owners 
of tracts underlaid by gas offers 
one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in establishing principles 
governing equitable and effici- 





ent oil pool development, but it 
can be satisfactorily solved. 

“In order to compensate the 
owners of the free gas, there are 
three proposed plans: 

“1. That the value of the 
free gas compared to the oil 
may be estimated, and the own- 
ers of the free gas given an 
over-riding royalty on the oil 
produced. 

“2. An estimate may be 
made of the volume of free gas, 
and this purchased in place by 
the owners of the oil. 

“3. The pool may be oper- 
ated so that none of the free 
gas is wasted, and after oil pro- 
duction ceases the free gas own- 
ers are left with their gas to dis- 
pose of as they see fit. Unless 
the oil can be produced with only 
its dissolved gas, this would in- 
volve repressuring or the injec- 
tion of gas into the free gas 
area. In order to compensate 
the owners of free gas for the 
delay in their income, they 
could be currently paid the 
equivalent of the interest in the 
delayed income. 


ul FTER the well spacing 
program has been worked 
out, and the productivity of the 
tracts in the pool determined, 
production of oil should be 
started on a commercial basis. 
The problem then becomes one 
of so utilizing the reservoir en- 
ergy as to move the maximum 
quantity of oil to the well, and 
so control the forces comprising 
reservoir energy that a mini- 
mum volume of oil is left in the 
sand as the water level rises in 
the formation and the pressure 
existing in the sand diminishes. 
“Equity is attained by main- 
taining an even distribution of 
reservoir pressure over the pool 
at all times. To accomplish this 
the wells must be produced with 
a minimum gas oil ratio in or- 
der to produce the least amount 
of dissolved gas from oil left 
behind in areas remote from the 
well. 
“‘Gas-oil ratio is not the only 
determining factor, as the rate 
of water encroachment is 


of prime importance. A uni- 
form rise of the water ta- 
ble in a= producing forma- 


tion, with accompanying main- 
tenance of hydraulic pres- 
sure, is an important factor 


in keeping equitable distribu- 
tion of reservoir pressure, as 
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well as preventing underground 
waste. It is important to main- 
tain for the longest period of 
time reservoir pressures which 
approximate the original rock 
pressures, and which do not de- 
cline to a pressure less than 
that necessary to flow the oil 
from the well. 

“In most pools it is advisable 
to return to the formation as 
much of the gas produced with 
the oil as possible, in order to 
maintain the proper reservoir 
pressure. In most cases it is 
necessary to start the return of 
gas to the reservoir from the be- 
ginning, in order to maintain 
the desired pressure relation- 
ship. However, a close study of 
the effect of the water-drive 
should be made in determining 
the proper time for starting in- 
jection. In many pools it is gen- 
erally recognized that benefici- 
al effect is obtained by return- 
ing certain of the lighter frac- 
tions contained in the gas, such 
as casinghead gasoline, butane, 
propane, etc., to the formation 
under pressure. 

“When an oil pool is devel- 
oped and produced in accord- 
ance with the basic principles 
outlined above, certain results 
can be assured. 


“1. Equitable distribution of 
reservoir content among the 
owners in the pool. This follows 
the principle that the various 
lease holders are entitled ulti- 
mately to an amount of oil equal 
to that originally underlying 
their land, although the oil may 
not be produced through wells 
located on their land. 

“2. Greater ultimate recov- 
ery of oil. It is generally agreed 
among engineers that a much 
higher recovery per acre will 
be secured under methods em- 
bodying the principles outlined 
above than under old methods 
in which dissipation of reservoir 
energy is rapid and _uncon- 
trolled. A recovery figure gen- 
erlly used for the old pools in 
the Mid-Continent is 20 per cent 
of the oil originally contained 
in the sand. It is believed that 
operators can easily secure an 
additional 20 per cent of the oil 
content of the sand. It is even 
estimated by some that 50 per 
cent of the oil contained in the 
sand will be recovered by the 
adoption of improved methods. 

“3. Reduction in operating 
expenses. A higher percentage 
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—Kaiden-Keystone Studio 


Edward L. Shea 


of the recoverable oil can be 
produced by flowing. The oil 
which is flowed from a well is 
produced cheaper’ than by 
pumping, gas lifting or other ar- 
tificial means. Costs are also 
lowered through elimination of 
wells, orderly drilling, less 
maintenance, and avoiding un- 
necessary lifting of water. 


“Operating costs can be re- 
duced under co-operative opera- 
tions, as well as under strict 
unitization, as long as the fun- 
damental engineering principles 
are adhered to. Additional econ- 
omies can be effected by a com- 
bination of operations under 
one management. 

“Kettleman Hills, Calif.; Big 
Lake, Tex.; Yates Pool, Tex.; 
Van Pool, Tex.; Sugarland, 
Tex.; Raccoon Bend, Tex.; and 
Cook Pool, Tex., are operated in 
a manner to incorporate many 
of the principles outlined above. 
Some of these pools are under 
one management; and, in oth- 
ers, the individual operators re- 
tain complete control of their 
own operations, and accomplish, 
in a great degree, the 
economies and advantages as 
under unitized projects. Al- 
though none of these operations 
contains all the good points of 
the ideal, they represent sub- 
stantial progress towards the 
goal for which engineers and all 
progressive companies are striv- 


ing.”’ 


same 


Duties of Tide Water Oil 
Executive Enlarged 


NEW YORK, Nov. 9.—Ed- 
ward L. Shea, for 14 years an 
active member of the Tide 
Water Oil Co. staff, has been 
appointed executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of all the com- 
pany’s operations. 

Mr. Shea was vice president 
in charge of sales, but he is par- 
ticularly fitted for his new and 
enlarged responsibilities, be- 
cause of his experience in prac- 
tically all branches of the busi- 
ness, including producing, re- 
fining and sales. 

Starting as a salesman for 
Tide Water, Mr. Shea later 
spent considerable time at the 
Bayonne refinery. He then was 
transferred to the producing 
fields in Mexico. His first ma- 
jor executive post was vice 
president in charge of manufac- 
turing. 


Recognizes Four Zones 


At Oklahoma City 


By Telegraph 

TULSA, Nov. 10.—The Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission 
has issued an order re-allocat- 
ing production allowables of 
wells in the Oklahoma City 
field. The new order recognizes 
four separate producing zones 
in the field as has been urged in 
the past. 

Four divisions are, Wilcox 
sand, fault line, lower Simpson 
and siliceous lime. Wells in 
the last two are making water 
and are given larger allowables 
on the theory that underground 
waste will be prevented. This 
is the first time that such action 
has been taken by a regulating 
body. 

Production from wells not 
making water was cut from 5.4 
to 4.5 per cent of potential. 
Simpson wells were given 200 
barrels per day in excess of 
their previous allowable. 
ceous lime wells are allowed an 
extra 250 barrels per day. 

Operators of wells in the 
sand zones are protesting the 
order since small water wells 
are placed on a par with wells 
of big potential. 
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East Texas Acreage Plan Delayed 


By Numerous Protests 


DALLAS, Nov. 7 
LTHOUGH the general be- 
A lief last week was that at 
an early date the East 
Texas field would be operating 
under a proration plan based on 
acreage, uncertainty developed 
after the hearing held in Aus- 
tin Nov. 4 by Gov. R. S. Sterling. 
So many appeared to protest 
the plan offered by the Texas 
Oil & Gas Conservation Associa- 
tion a week earlier that it 
seemed certain a modification of 
the plan would be made, if it is 
issued at all. The governor in- 
dicated that he was drafting a 
proposal of his own. 


To take care of the 400,000- 
barrel limit on East Texas pro- 
duction the governor reduced 
the allowable again, making it 


125 barrels per well daily. 
This became effective at 7 a. m., 
Nov. 7. Production had 


climbed, as new wells were com- 
pleted, and the daily average 
for the week ended Nov. 4 was 
418,500 barrels. There were 
2799 producing wells as of that 
date. On the basis of 2800 wells, 
the present allowable is 350,- 
000 barrels and it will require 
400 more wells to bring it to 
the 400,000-barrel figure. In 
less than a month, the allow- 
able will have to be reduced 
again, unless some other plan is 
adopted. 


Those who protested num- 
bered about 75 and the group 
was made up of small operators 
and royalty owners. They said 
they were satisfied with the way 
the district is now being han- 
dled by the governor and fa- 
vored the continuance of the 
well-allowable basis of prora- 
tion. They denied that more 
than a slight reduction in drill- 
ing would be achieved, which is 
the strongest argument used by 
proponents of the plan. They 
predicted also that suits would 
be filed if the acreage plan were 
ordered. 


For the present, therefore, it 
looks as though the field will go 
along for a while under the well 


ee 
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basis, with military forces han- 
dling the matter. The Railroad 
Commission has_ relinquished 
all authority. A. B. Capers, the 
commission’s umpire, was re- 
leased and was immediately 
commissioned a captain in the 
National Guard. He will serve 
as assistant to Gen. Jacob F. 
Wolters. The commission has a 
number of employes still in the 
field, but their duties are con- 
fined to the gathering of in- 
formation and the general has 
made it known that they have 
no authority to interfere either 
with drilling or proration. 

The movement of oil from the 
district during the week ended 
Nov. 4 averaged 446,500 barrels 
per day, resulting in drafts on 
storage of 28,000 barrels daily. 
Tank car shipments averaged 
4450 barrels; main pipelines, 
423,720 barrels and local refin- 
eries get 18,330 barrels, which 
latter item was a decrease of 
5700 barrels from the average 
of the previous week. 


Union Extends Interest 


In Kettleman Hills 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 6.—Ex- 
tension of its holdings in the 
north dome of the Kettleman 
Hills oil field was made by 
Union Oil Co. the past week 
through purchase of an undi- 
vided half interest in two par- 
cels of land held by Belmont In- 
vestment Co. headed by Carl H. 
Beal, independent lease opera- 
tor. The deal is similar to the 
one closed over a year ago in 
which Union obtained half in- 
terest in acreage held by Amer- 
ada Petroleum Co. on the north- 
west end of the Kettleman 
structure. 


In this latest transaction, 
Union will take over 640 acres, 
including the E% E% W*% of 
Sec. 24, 21-16 and the SW\ of 
See. 32, 21-17, all on the north 
dome. Some 340 acres of the 
land is within the line of par- 





ticipating acreage of the Ket- 
tleman North Dome Associa- 
tion, so that Union is entitled to 
a definite percentage of the As- 
sociation’s total production. 
This makes the company an in- 
direct member of the Associa- 
tion, a body that it has not as 
yet joined. The remainder of 
the land, while considered fa- 
vorably located, is outside the 
“blue” line designating the 
supposed limits of production. 


Two Men Plead Guilty 


To Tax Evasion 


CHICAGO, Nov. 9.—Poole 
Harrison and John F. Connor, 
two of the 138 men recently in- 
dicted on charges of evading 
gasoline taxes, pleaded guilty in 
the Cook County Criminal court 
today. Sentence was deferred, 
at the state’s request, until 
after the other 11 men are tried. 
The two will be state witnesses 
at the trial of the others prob- 
ably late this month. 


Harrison last week gave the 
state’s attorney a signed state- 
ment implicating Louis Weiss, 
one of the defendants and for- 
mer investigator for the state 
gasoline tax bureau, in bribery. 
He said he had given Weiss 
more than $17,000 in a 50-50 
split of evaded taxes. 


Wagner Heads West Coast 
Geologists Group 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 7.—C. 
M. Wagner, General Petroleum 
Corp., was elected president of 
the Pacific coast section of the 
American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, in convention 
here Nov. 5 and 6. 


H. L. Driver, Standard Oil Co., 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Retiring officials are M. G. Ed- 
wards, Shell Oil Co., and L. N. 
Waterfall, Union Oil Co. 


Geological discussion of con- 
ditions governing possible com- 
mercial oil production in the 
San Joaquin valley and Coastal 
areas of the Pacific coast fea- 
tured the 12 papers presented 
at the convention. 
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This chart shows crude oil supply according to the American Petroleum Institute reports (solid line) 
in relation to indicated crude oil demand as taken from the Bureau of Mines monthly reports (shaded 


OMESTIC crude produc- 
tion increased 25,550 
barrels daily average to 


2,431,250 barrels in the week 
ended Nov. 7 according to esti- 
mates of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Imports dropped 127,144 bar- 
rels daily average to 156,571 
barrels per day bringing total 
new supply down 101,594 bar- 
rels to 2,613,371 barrels per 
day. 

Oklahoma’ production _in- 
creased 15,800 barrels daily av- 
erage and Texas production was 
up 10,600 barrels during the 
week. 

Oklahoma 


KLAHOMA fields were char- 
acterized by the same dull- 
ness that has prevailed for many 
weeks. No wildcats show prom- 
ise of developing new sources of 
production and most of those 
that are considerable distances 
from production are shut down. 
While there is more talk of 
drilling deals since the price ad- 
vance, little action seems immi- 
nent. 

Drilling operations in Okla- 
homa Nov. 1 totaled only 296 as 
compared with 703 a year ago. 
Projects shut down totaled 135. 
Oklahoma City had 70 opera- 
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tions as compared with 226 a 
year ago. 
Kansas 

N that area commonly known 

as Western Kansas, but which 
is really the central part of the 
state, there is considerable stir- 
ring about which indicates that 
some drilling may soon be in 
progress. A zone roughly 40 
miles long, north to south, has 
been proved for production by 
isolated wells which had initial 
productions varying from 750 to 
3000 barrels, in the Siliceous 





lime. It will not be continuous 
production over this distance, 
Daily Average Production, Im- 


portant Districts, American 
Petroleum Institute Figures 


(By Telegraph) 
Week Ended 


Nov. 7 Oct. 31 

Barrels Barrels 

Okla. City 189,150 184,750 

Oklahoma 534,850 519,050 

East Texas 419,450 417,700 

Total Texas 1,004,350 993,700 

California 496,100 496,900 
East of 

Rockies 1,960,700 1,934,350 

Total U. S. 2,456,800 2,431,250 











but a series of pools of varying 
sizes. 

Much work has been done by 
several operators who own 
leases in the region to obtain 
-agreement to space wells one to 
reach 40 acres so as to reduce 
development costs and keep pro- 
duction from building up to a 
high peak. The Public Service 
Commission of Kansas has is- 
sued an order that wells shall 
be so spaced, but the matter is 
not finally determined. 


A failure in this area was 
completed during the week 
when Hinkle and Palmer’s No. 1 
Phelan got a hole full of water 
in the Siliceous. This test, in 
the SE corner of 2-17-10W, 
topped the Siliceous at 3309 feet 
and filled up 200 feet with oil 
from 3318-20 feet. Drilling was 
continued to 3344. Water ap- 
peared at 3338 feet and no in- 
crease in the oil showing was 
had after the two feet of satura- 
tion had been passed. 


The well is near the small 
town of Holyrood and is roughly 
three-fourths of a mile west of 
the well of Allshouse, Aylward 
and others, which was brought 
in last April. The latter well 
was given a swabbing test the 
past week and averaged 109 
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barrels per hour for seven 
hours. 

West Texas 
SHOWING in Ward coun- 
ty, the next county south 

of Winkler, in the West Texas 
Permian basin, attracted inter- 
est to the test of Shipley and 
others No. 1 Moore, in Sec. 38, 
Block 1, W. & N.W. Survey. It 
is just northwest of the town of 
Barstow. 

Top of a pay formation was 
found at 4663 feet and enough 
oil to fill the hole 100 feet in 
214 hours was encountered at 
4664-65. Only a small amount 
of gas accompanied the oil. At 
the end of the week the well 
was shut down while prepara- 
tions were being made to test 
this showing. 


East Texas 


N East Texas the test of Cran- 

fill-Reynolds Co. in Upshur 
county holds chief interest in 
the wildcatting around the pres- 
ent defined area. It is No. 1 
Milton Rash, in the E. N. Eu- 
banks Survey. 

Although dry holes-have been 
drilled between it and the north 
end of the field, the test is find- 
ing formations so much higher 
than did those critical dry holes 
that it is being watched closely. 
It topped the Pecan Gap chalk at 
2089 feet sub-sea level, which is 
136 feet higher than the same 
formation was found in the Hol- 
loway & Sowden No. 1 J. R. 
Penn, in the J. Manning Survey, 
four miles west and a mile south 
of the Cranfill-Reynolds well. 

The Penn well, which excited 
considerable interest several 
weeks ago because it was run- 
ning higher than was expected, 
was a failure. The Cranfill- 
Reynolds test seems to line up 
about 150 feet higher than the 
DeArmand dry hole, three miles 
south and a little west. If the 
Cranfill-Reynolds test lives up 
to its early promise, it would 
add considerable acreage to the 
producing area of East Texas. At 
the end of the week it was shut 
down at 2547 feet in the chalk, 
awaiting the replacement of 
fuel tanks which were burned 
early in the week. 


Mississippi 
HE wildeat of the Gulf Pro- 


duction Co., in 10-2N-16E, 
Clarke county, Miss., which 
caused a considerable flurry 


two weeks ago, has been tested 
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in the formation where oil show- 
ing was had. The result was a 
small amount of 14° gravity oil 
and considerable water. Itisa 
failure at its present level, 
which is in the Eutaw, corre- 
sponding closely to the Blossom 
sand. The Blossom is produc- 
tive in Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The company will drill to the 
Tuscaloosa formation, which 
correlates with the Woodbine 
series, productive in East Texas 
and certain pools of Louisiana. 


California 


N CALIFORNIA the outstand- 
ing development of the week 
was the completion of a Kettle- 
man Hills, north dome, well for 
an initial production estimated 
at 30,000 barrels per day. The 
well, Kenda’s No. 4-28J, Sec. 28, 
21-17 boosts total daily actual 
production from the field to 
nearly 90,000 barrels and gives 
the area a potential of approxi- 
mately 215,000 barrels. 

On the Kettleman Hills mid- 
dle dome, Petroleum Securities 
is drilling below 8970 feet in 
dark sandy shale in its Burbank 
1, a test of the Temblor forma- 
tion in the area. Offsetting this 





test on an adjoining section, 
Standard of California is below 
6000 feet in another deep test. 
So far, field reports have not 
been favorable to commercial 
production from the Petroleum 
Securities project. Although 
showings in the upper Temblor 
were reported giving ether cuts 
more recent cores had an unfay- 
orable reaction. 


Preparations to do a consid- 
erable amount of wildcatting in 
the San Joaquin Valley and 
Coastal regions have been an- 
nounced by several California 
companies. This work, which is 
expected to be started early next 
year will test oil and gas possi- 
bilities in the neighborhood of 
Wheeler Ridge, lower San 
Joaquin Valley; Devil’s Den, 
south of the Kettleman Hills; 
and Lompoc in Santa Barbara 
county. 


Continental Oil Co.’s deep test 
in the San Miguelito field, mid- 
way between the proven areas 
of Ventura Avenue and Rincon 
in the Coastal region has _ ob- 
tained a successful water shut- 
off at 6472 feet and is standing 
with a cement plug to 6482 feet. 


Commission Issues Well Spacing 
Order in Central Kansas 


TULSA, Nov. 7 

HE opening of isolated pro- 

ducing wells in the Rice- 

Ellsworth county area of 
central Kansas, shut in for lack 
of market for months, and the 
issuance of an order on drilling 
have drawn fresh interest to 
this district. 

The order, issued by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Kans- 
as, is in line with the efforts 
that several operators have 
been making to prevent the de- 
velopment of the area on a hur- 
ry-up basis. Dated Nov. 3, the 
order directs that no wells shall 
be drilled in the Siliceous lime 
producing area of Ellsworth, 
Rice, Barton and Stafford coun- 
ties, except on the basis of one 
to 40 acres. It is temporary in 
nature and a hearing will be 
held on Dec. 10 at Lyons, Kans., 
to decide whether to make it a 
permanent order. 

Many doubt the authority of 
the commission to determine the 


spacing of wells, as such author- 
ity is not expressly given it in 
the Kansas conservation law. 

One of the wells in the area 
which is making a good showing 
for itself is the Midwest Explo- 
ration Co.’s producer in the SE 
corner of 36-22S-12W, Stafford 
county. It was completed Jan. 
7, 1931, and after producing 
1200 barrels in 24 hours, it was 
shut in. Its pay is in the Silice- 
ous lime, 3541-99 feet. It has re- 
cently been opened and has av- 
eraged on the pump more than 
1300 barrels per day. The oil is 
being handled by the Stanolind 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. from 
loading rack. 

A block of more than 1400 
acres around the well has been 


unitized and no drilling cam- f 


paign is expected, as this unit 
takes in not only the working 


interest but royalty and under 


the plan property lines have dis- 
appeared, so far as oil produc 
tion is concerned. 
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The Doing of a Few Simple Things 
Will Stabilize Our Industry 


(President's Annual Address, 


said: ‘“‘The entire world is in 

the throes of an economic 
upheaval. The depression is 
confined to no one country, nor 
to one single industry.’’ 


|" MY remarks a year ago I 


Many predictions have been 
made since that time that “the 
corner has been turned’’ and 
that business henceforth would 
show constant improvement. 
Needless to say, few, if any, of 
these predictions have material- 
ized. 


It is not within my sphere to 
speculate on the cause of the de- 
pression, nor to guess the time 
when normalcy again will pre- 
vail. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on the subject, and even the 
stars have been searched for 
statistical data; so that he who 
reads may find exactly the rea- 
sons and arguments he desires, 
and even may select the exact 
date upon which the corner was, 
or will be, turned. One fact, 
however, has definitely been es- 
tablished. We no longer can 
live within ourselves, either as 
nations, as industries, or as in- 
dividuals. Despite our much 
vaunted self-sufficiency, we are 
forced to admit we are cousins 
under the crash. Economic in- 
ter-dependence is certain and 
absolute. 


Perhaps it is recognition of 
that fact that has focussed so 
much attention upon the desira- 
bility of stabilizing industrial 
operations, of smoothing out the 
peaks and hollows that mark 
booms and depressions on the 
economic graph. More and more 
the idea of independence is be- 
ing pushed into the background. 
Fewer and fewer are becoming 
those who profess to enjoy the 
liberty of normal times, boast- 
fully quaff the heady wine of 
abnormal prosperity, and pro- 
claim themselves ready to take 
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their chances on being able to 
survive the ensuing slumps. 
Gradually we are coming to ad- 
mit that some program for the 
control of production must be 
adopted. 


The current depression has 
produced a plethora of such pro- 
grams. They differ in detail, 
but all contemplate the stabil- 
izing or rationalizing of indus- 
trial operations to the end that 
such slumps as that which 
causes our present headache 
may in the future be only mem- 
ories. One of the most widely 
discussed of these schemes, due 
perhaps to its essential sound- 
ness and the prominence of its 
sponsor, is that suggested by 
Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Co. * * * 


It is not my purpose to pass 
judgment upon the Swope plan. 
I wish merely to outline what a 
typically conservative scheme 
for the stabilizing of business 
has to offer, and to point out 
that, in effect, the Swope plan 
already is to a large degree 
guiding the petroleum industry. 
The trade association is the 
American Petroleum Institute. 
For obvious reasons, it has made 
no effort to control production 
beyond lending support to the 
approved policies of proration 
and unitization, and making 
recommendations and sugges- 
tions for improvement of dis- 
tressful refining and marketing 
situations. 


Stabilization of prices is out- 
side the institute’s scope. Re- 
markable success has attended 
its efforts to outline trade prac- 
tices, business ethics, and meth- 
ods of standard accounting. In- 
formation on the volume of 
business and other pertinent 
data have been collected and 
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and 


disseminated. Standardization 
has been one of the organiza- 
tion’s greatest achievements. As 
a clearing house for ideas, it has 
been wonderfully efficient. 


Without any change in exist- 
ing laws, and quite without law 
violation, the institute has been 
able to do for the petroleum in- 
dustry much that the Swope 
plan holds to be essential. Here 
is the agency, then, organized 
and ready; what further use will 
be made of it rests with the in- 
dustry. 


HE fact that the petroleum in- 

dustry, already possessing the 
instrumentality for  stabiliza- 
tion, never has achieved any 
high degree of stabilization, and 
the equally obvious fact that it 
has been affected seriously by a 
business depression it might 
have experienced only as a 
spectator, are due less to failure 
of the instrumentality than to 
the inherent weakness of any 
program of control regardless 
how sound. Under existing law, 
and in the face of forced com- 
petitive conditions, well laid 
plans and soundly economic pro- 
grams are at the mercy of the 
individual. 

In the final analysis, a few un- 
toward factors and a few un- 
compromising individuals wield 
an influence so powerful as to 
deflect group action from its 
plotted course to the discomfi- 
ture of the majority, and with- 
out great benefit to the mi- 
nority. 


Take the case of the petrole- 
um history in the past year. Do- 
mestic consumption of petrole- 
um products has continued, in 
the face of a slump in general 
buying, to exceed that of previ- 
ous years. This was a blessing 
conferred upon few, if any, 
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other industries. Despite a de- 
cline in sales of new automo- 
biles in the United States since 
1929, there has been an increase 
in the consumption of gasoline, 
the industry’s principal money 
product. A rapidly growing mile- 
age of improved highways has 
permitted the same number of 
vehicles to cover greater dis- 
tances throughout the entire 
year. 


HERE has been a gain in con- 

sumption of gasoline by inter- 
nal combustion motors em- 
ployed in other fields. Best of 
all, this increase has demon- 
strated that the public, regard- 
less of economic conditions, in- 
sists upon possessing and oper- 
ating its motor vehicles; and is 
convinced that nothing else it 
can purchase will give so much 
satisfaction and so great a re- 
turn upon the expenditure as pe- 
troleum products. I think it is 
entirely safe to assume that the 
future of our industry, sofar as 
it depends upon the mainte- 
nance of demand, is assured. 


But the best assurance of 
continued demand may come to 
naught, insofar as the making of 
profit, the primary reason for 
the existence of any industry, is 
concerned. Profits are weighed 
in the balance between supply 
and demand, and any unsettle- 
ment of that balance upsets 
profits. Despite the gain in de- 
mand, petroleum products have 
been selling at the lowest price 
levels in years. More gasoline 


has been sold, but at prices 
about one-third those of 10 


years ago. 

More crude oil was produced, 
and more refined products were 
manufactured during this year, 
than was justified by sound 
business judgment. The occu- 
pation of two large producing 
areas by military forces was 
helpful in reducing production 
and causing substantial with- 
drawal from the excessive 
stocks with which the industry 
is burdened. Perhaps the re- 
sort to the military indicates 
that state governments have 
been aroused to the cost, waste, 
and folly of overproduction of 
natural resources. At the same 
time it represented an interfer- 
ence in business by government 
that has established a _ prece- 
dent. 

No regiments mounted guard 
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at refinery gates; and refiners 
in the aggregate have disre- 
garded the economic charts pre- 
pared for them by the commit- 
tees of the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board and the institute, 
and have not curtailed their op- 
erations in accordance with sta- 
tistical data. A better than nor- 
mal summer market was de- 
spoiled by competitive — skir- 
mishes which delighted a public 
always interested in “price 
wars.” Retail prices were 
pushed below the level of costs. 


The situation was aggravated 
by the wholesale competition of 
racketeers and gasoline tax 
evaders, who were keen enough 
business men to see that there 
was more money in taxes than 
in legitimate profits, if any, and 
prospered accordingly. Funda- 
mentally these difficulties are 
an outcome of failure, lack of 
willingness or definite refusal to 
support attempts to balance sup- 
ply and demand. 


We have heard a great deal 
recently, especially from bank- 
ers and economists, concerning 
the ‘‘unalterable law of supply 
and demand” and the utter fu- 
tility of trying to amend it. 
The president of the New York 
Stock Exchange recently stated: 

“The law of supply and de- 
mand cannot be disregarded, 
and it may not be tampered 
with. It remains for us to heed 
the principle of supply and de- 
mand, to govern our actions in 
accordance with its dictates, and 
thereby to hasten the restora- 
tion of prosperity based on the 
sound and lasting foundation of 
natural law. 

“Everyone must pull his own 
weight in the boat. There should 
be no favored classes or privil- 
edged industries. Human pow- 
er and human vanity may 
tamper with, but can never cir- 
cumvent its operation. Being a 
principle of life itself, it is 
stronger than any business pol- 
icy ever formulated. It will 
have its own way, and take its 
own course. Those who obey it 
will be rewarded. Those who 
in folly oppose it will be miser- 
ably crushed.”’ 

Inasmuch as 
thousands of our citizens are 
stockholders in the many oil 
companies whose stocks are 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, it seems proper that 
an effort be made to correct any 


hundreds’ of 





impression that the petroleum 
industry, in its attempts to 
achieve stability, is seeking 
either to alter, tamper with, or 
violate this economic law. If the 
author of the statement just 
read had this industry’s prora- 
tion policies in mind, let me ex- 
plain that proration represents 
earnest endeavor to observe 
rather than violate, that stat- 
ute; to enforce, rather than to 
tamper, with it; and to supple- 
ment, rather than to supplant it. 
Proration, in its essentials, is a 
method of balancing the supply 
of material with a demand for 
it. 

Restriction schemes failed in 
the cases of coffee, rubber 
wheat, and other commodities 
because they were outright ef- 
forts to peg prices. I submit 
there is no analogy between 
those cases and that of petro- 
leum. We are dealing here with 
an irreplaceable, rather than a 
crop, product. 


E are interested as much 

in preventing unnecessary 
physical waste as in stopping 
financial losses. We have at 
heart the future welfare of a 
nation dependent upon _ petro- 
leum not merely the present 
success of an industry. We are 
seeking not to elevate and peg 
prices at high levels, but to 
avoid both those that are ar- 
tificially high and those that are 
artificially low. We are asking 
that petroleum products bring, 
in the market at least, a price 
sufficient to pay the cost of pro- 
duction and consistent with 
their actual value; that the in- 
dustry’s workers obtain re- 
wards worthy of their hire; and 
that this country be assured of 
as plentiful a supply of oil to- 
morrow as today. 

I contend that, in the case of 
petroleum, proper balancing of 
supply and demand, and com- 
plete observance of the laws 
governing both, make equitable 
proration of production between 
the various fields and states not 
only desirable and possible, but 
an absolute necessity. 

Let me go somewhat into de- 
tail concerning conditions which 
I believe justify this contention, 
remembering that what may be 
said regarding production of 
crude oilin the field applies with 
few variations to operations in 
the refinery and in the market. 
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Since the Drake well was com- 
pleted in 1859, more than 800,- 
000 wells have been drilled in 
this country. Of these, approxi- 
mately 470,000 permanently 
have been abandoned. Of the 
roundly 330,000 producing oil 
wells left, 250,000 have an out- 
put of less than 5 barrels each 
per day. There are perhaps 
50,000 additional wells which 
produce between 5 and 10 bar- 
rels each daily, leaving some 
30,000 prolific new wells to sup- 
ply the bulk of a growing de- 
mand. 

We drill on an average 24,195 
wells annually, at a cost of 
around $600,000,000, not in- 
cluding the expenditures for 
leases, pipe lines, equipment, 
storage facilities, etc. Some 
2,400 of these are gas wells, 
and 6,500 are dry holes produc- 
tive of nothing but expense. 
Many of these new wells have 
large initial production, but, on 
the average, within 18 months 
they fall into the 10 barrel per 
day class. 


Production from newly 
drilled wells, with large initial 
output flowing freely, naturally 
costs far less than that from the 
older and smaller wells, which 
must be encouraged at some ex- 
pense to yield their oil. Thus, 
in 1930, the initial production 
was approximately 10,000,000 
barrels, or about 855 barrels per 
well per day, a new high record. 
Any policy which permits such 
an unrestrained flow from large 
new wells unquestionably tends 
to depress prices to levels which 
force the abandonment of the 
smaller wells. 


T IS unreasonable to expect 

that the phenomenal success 
we have had in the past few 
years in finding and developing 
enormous prolific new producing 
areas can continue indefinitely. 
Each year we write off the book 
of known petroleum resources 
just so many more areas which 
either have yielded their supply 
of oil or proved themselves bar- 
ren. The producing acreage 
definitely is limited, and, unlike 
that supplying crop products, 
cannot be increased. It is only 
a matter of time until the small 
wells will be needed to aid in 
meeting demand. Yet we are 
jeopardizing not only the pro- 
ductivity of these small wells by 
forcing their abandonment 
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through cheap production from 
flush wells, but also the tremen- 
dous oil reserves which some 
time may be required for the 
preservation of the nation itself. 

If the same interests owned 
relatively the same proportion 
of large and small wells, pro- 
duction from large wells volun- 
tarily could be curtailed to a 
point which would insure the 
productive life of the equally 
important smaller producers. 
But our system of ownership ad- 
mits of no such plan, just as our 
system of leasing permits of no 
delay in development of new 
areas. 

Each new oil field brings into 
the industry a group of produc- 
ers not previously engaged in 
the oil business, and not at all 
concerned about the conserva- 
tion or protection of the older 
areas. Their interest selfishly 
is centered in the profit possibili- 
ties of the moment. Opportu- 
nists, they flow their wells reck- 
lessly to the limit, disrupting 
the markets and destroying the 
business and the property of 
others. They ride the crest un- 
til their wave of good fortune 
breaks and ebbs, then desert the 
wreckage their greed has left. 
Should any demand details, I 
refer him to the history of the 
East Texas oil field, the most 
conspicuous and recent exam- 
ple of the ruthless destruction 
of an entire industry’s welfare, 
without regard to anything 
other than a temporary benefit 
to an unscrupulous promoter. 


I submit that in the case of 
petroleum the “‘‘unalterable law 
of supply and demand,” if sub- 
jected to no wise and prescient 
interpretation, degenerates into 
the jungle law of the ‘“‘survival 
of the fittest.”’ Permit that cur- 
rently to happen—and Kettle- 
man Hills, Oklahoma City, East 
Texas, and a few other oil pro- 
ducing areas, with their less 
than 5,000 wells, will supply the 
entire demand for crude oil in 
this country. Transportation 
differentials might make  pos- 
sible the operation of a few 
other wells in favorable loca- 
tions, but, generally speaking, 
the complete abandonment of 
small wells would result. Thou- 
sands of men would be rendered 
idle, and the physical and eco- 
nomic waste would be _ enor- 
mous. 


But interpret the law of sup- 


ply and demand in the light of 
a statute calling primarily for 
the balancing of these two fac- 
tors rather than their unrestric- 
ted individual development, and 
you provide for the continuance 
in operation of the necessary 
and invaluable smaller wells by 
proper proration of flow from 
the larger producers. It is not 
a matter of striving to justify 
the existence and operation of 
uneconomic sources of oil, but 
of safeguarding the future sup- 
ply of an essential, irreplace- 
able, commodity. It is not a 
matter of supporting the weak 
at the expense of the strong, or 
coddling the small to the annoy- 
ance of the large, but of con- 
serving assets, small as well as 
large, threatened by destruc- 
tion. 


T IS my opinion that it is to the 
best interests of the consum- 
er as well as of the producer, 
indeed, of the nation itself, that 
small wells be permitted to pro- 
duce to their maximum capacity, 
and that the price of crude oil 
be sufficient to cover their oper- 
ating costs. I believe that the 
economics committees of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board 
and of the institute should con- 
tinue to furnish comparable fig- 
ures showing their ideas of the 
proper amount of oil that should 
be produced annually, and that 
the difference between the out- 
put of small wells and the total 
amount required should be tak- 
en from the larger flush wells 
under an equitable proration 
policy. 

Recent decisions of the regu- 
latory bodies of the states of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
indicate that they recognize that 
theory as sound, and on that 
basis they will enforce prora- 
tion in their several areas. In 
fact, the governments of the 
chief oil producing states ap- 
pear to have come to a full real- 
ization that this great natural 
resource must be produced and 
consumed in a manner that 
avoids waste, meets demand, 
and insures both industry and 
states of reasonable prosperity. 

The action of these bodies is 
sufficient evidence that the eco- 
nomic, rather than the jungle, 
interpretation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand has won the 
approval of constituted conser- 
vation authorities. For the 
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first time in history these bodies 
have joined in a program which 
contemplates limitation of oil 
production to recommended 
amounts for the latter portion 
of 1931 and for all of 1932. 


Court decisions have tended 
to uphold the theory of equit- 
able rights in particular oil pro- 
ducing areas and the authori- 
ty of state government to use 
their police powers to enforce 
reasonable regulations upon 
production. It would seem that 
such laws in the future will be 
strengthened rather than weak- 
ened. 


Already the 19 oil producing 
states have conservation laws 
and regulations relating to pro- 
duction of crude oil. Fifteen 
seek to control drilling by law, 
and fifteen have statutes cover- 
ing waste. Nine states seek by 
law to prevent production in ex- 
cess of market demand. Nine 
have laws providing for prora- 
tion or proportional production. 
Ratable taking from competing 
fields is regulated in the laws of 
three commonwealths. Three 
also have laws covering unit, or 
cooperative, development of oil 
fields and cooperative agree- 
ments. 


N 1924 President Coolidge rec- 

ognized the wastefulness of 
enforced competition in the pe- 
troleum industry. He created 
the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board with the specific hope of 
reducing that waste. The in- 
dustry has attempted to put into 
effect the recommendations of 
the board, and within the past 
few years active efforts have 
been made to correct many evils. 
Real progress was made in 
1931, perhaps greater progress 
toward stabilization of the in- 
dustry than in any previous peri- 
od. 


Admittedly, less progress has 
been made than is possible be- 
cause of the seemingly insur- 
mountable barrier to necessary 
cooperation and agreement 
raised by the anti-trust laws. It 
is not my thought, even were it 
necessary, to condemn _ these 
statutes. They may have served 
well the purpose for which they 
were framed; but the fact re- 
mains that statutes, like every- 
thing else, suffer obsolescence. 
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These particular statutes today 
are targets and objects of ora- 
torical abuse, as well as a plaus- 
ible excuse for the failure of 
many seemingly sound plans for 
improving business. 


The anti-trust laws, some- 
thing of a handicap in solving 
our production problems, admit- 
tedly are a definite, discernible 
barrier to any great progress in 
stabilizing the operations of our 
refining branch. Still, they can- 
not be construed as prohibiting 
individual and voluntary action. 
They are decidedly a thin alibi 
for the failure of refiners sep- 
arately and independently to 
follow the proved and approved 
operating charts prepared peri- 
odically for them by committees 
of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board and the institute. These 
two committees, working inde- 
pendently, have supplied the in- 
dustry in general and refiners 
in particular with forecasts of 
expected demand and estimates 
of necessary supply. So remark- 
ably accurate have these been, 
that they may be _ accepted 
henceforth as_ positive state- 
ments of what will happen dur- 
ing the succeeding period. 


It is regrettable, to say the 
least, that the refining branch 
has not given them due atten- 
tion. Some executives apparent- 
ly have left the control of refin- 
ing operations to manufactur- 
ing and sales departments. Vol- 
ume and unit cost, rather than 
demand and cost of production, 
seem to be the influential fac- 
tors. The ease with which con- 
tinued distressing conditions in 
the refining branch could be 
avoided makes their sufferance 
the more ridiculous. 


UR marketing situation, in- 

sofar as ethics is con- 
cerned, has shown improve- 
ment. 
from efforts to devise better 
and fairer methods of distribu- 
tion through work with the Na- 
tional Code of Practices for 
Marketing Refined Petroleum 
Products. Never was it ex- 
pected that the code would fix 
prices, that it would be perfect, 
or that it would achieve all its 
objectives at once. But a great 
deal that is beneficial has been 
accomplished, and the members 
of the many code committees 
are entitled to a vote of thanks 


Much good has come 





for the time and ability they 
have devoted to code work. 


There is some evidence that 
fewer than usual new retail out- 
lets were opened during the 
year, and that more than usual 
were closed. Such a conclusion, 
however, still lies in the realm 
of guess work. A recent report 
of the United States Bureau of 
the Census indicated that in 
1930 there were 178,949 outlets 
specifically retailing automo- 
tive fuels and lubricants. The 
same report disclosed this total 
could be raised to 210,826 by 
including outlets selling these 
products as side lines. These 
figures are considerably below 
the count of 317,000 retail out- 
lets reported in 1927 by an au- 
diting firm, and there are many 
who will question their ac- 
curacy. Meanwhile, consensus 
of opinion is that, regardless of 
the exact number, there are too 
many and that no more are 
needed. 


ORE serious at the moment, 
perhaps, than the problem 
of duplication of marketing fa- 
cilities is the situation growing 
out of gasoline taxation and re- 
sulting tax evasion. Reliable es- 
timates place the total of such 
taxation this year at around 
$500,000,000, and total tax eva- 
sion at 3 to 10 per cent of that 
amount. Certain evaded taxes 
run into millions of dollars, rep- 
resenting a great financial loss 
to the states, a reduction in the 
business and profits of this in- 
dustry, and an imposition upon 
reputable gasoline marketers. 


The losses, in a larger sense, 
are reflected in curtailed road- 
building programs for lack of 
funds, and a consequent demand 
for increased tax rates to re- 
coup the deficits. The cumula- 
tive result is to place a larger 
premium upon violation of the 
tax laws, to encourage gasoline 
bootlegging and tax evasion, 
and to add to the unfair bur- 
dens of tax collection and un- 
ethical competition with which 
this industry’s marketers are 
laden. 


State gasoline taxes range in 
rate from 2 cents to 7 cents per 
gallon. The average tax per 
gallon is slightly more than 4 
cents, or about 33 1/3 per cent 
of the average retail price of the 
commodity taxed. In some lo- 
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calities state, county, and com- 
munity gasoline taxes are pyra- 
mided to the point where the to- 
tal tax is more than the price 
of the fuel itself. 

The growth of gasoline taxa- 
tion has been hidden by the con- 
tinued and extreme reduction in 
gasoline prices. The tax, there- 
fore, fails to pain the taxed as 
much as otherwise it might. But 
the consumer is beginning to re- 
alize that rising taxes and in- 
creasing tax evasion are creat- 
ing an intolerable situation, and 
the marketer is winning con- 
sumer support and good will for 
efforts to improve conditions 
that are as unfair to seller as 
to buyer. Since the gasoline tax 
must be viewed by this industry 
as a definite and sizable handi- 
cap to any recovery in gasoline 
prices, that good will may be 
cherished as a precious asset. 
Sight should not be lost of the 
facts that economy is the order 
of the day; that oil and asphal- 
tic road surfacings meet not on- 
ly the requirements of economy, 
but the needs of most of our 
highway mileage; and that the 
problem of gasoline taxation 
might possibly be solved by re- 
ducing rates to the lowest com- 
mon denominator and employ- 
ing revenue derived in building 
greater mileage of really eco- 
nomical roads. 

I have tried in these words to 
present to you a picture of our 
industry and the necessity for 
its stabilization. Let me say 
something about the means to 
that end. There are many ob- 
stacles, laws, traditions, inertial 
difference of opinion and the 
like; but the experiences of 
other industries indicate that 
the desired end may be reached 
by doing comparatively simple 
things. 

The first is collective curtail- 
ment of production, or the ad- 
justment of supply to demand. 

The second is orderly liquida- 
tion of excess stocks. 

The third is reduction of costs. 

The fourth is development of 
uses and markets. 

But regardless how simple 
the method, it is necessary to 
take action. Calvin Coolidge 
put the matter exactly when he 
said recently: 

“If all the folks in the United 
States would do the few simple 
things they know they ought to 
do, most of our big problems 
would take care of themselves.”’ 
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Industry Has Plenty of Leaders 
But Needs More Followers 


CHICAGO 


LL the leadership neces- 
sary to right conditions 


in the refining branch of 
the industry exists already in 
each company, W. R. Boyd, Jr., 
acting chairman of the refining 
division of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, said in his an- 
nual report. 

“In a sense we, in the petro- 
leum industry, are absurdly de- 
moralized,’’ he said. ‘Our busi- 
ness nerves are raw and frayed. 
Our business vitality is low. We 
say irresponsible things; we 
commit foolish deeds. We cry 
aloud for ‘leadership’ when al- 
ready there is a surfeit of it. 
When we need most right now 
are followers. 

“There is no magic way to 
restore prosperity in the oil 
business. No leader selected 
for the industry can make or 
enforce policies for any individ- 
ual unit. But there is a com- 
monsense method for finding 
the way back to prosperity, viz., 
for the management of each 
company refining oil in the 
United States to adapt its op- 
erations to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports of 
the committees on economics of 
the Institute and of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board. 

‘Such action would instantly 
improve conditions if, indeed, it 
would not actually put the re- 
fining branch of the industry on 
a profitable basis in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 

“The statistical position of 
the industry has improved to 
some extent. Admittedly, good 
work has been done. Some re- 
duction in gasoline stocks has 
been made; and some refining 
units, be it said to their eternal 
credit, have done as much as, or 
more than, their share. Never- 
theless, it is plainly and, if I 
may say it, painfully evident 
that some units of the industry 
have paid little serious heed to 
the remarkably accurate fore- 
casts of conditions. 


“The result of weeks of in- 
tensive study, and of the experi- 
ence and best judgment of 


groups of competent men of the 
industry, has gone into these 
reports. The generous expend- 
iture of time, money, and effort 
of these men, made with the 
sole motive of aiding the indus- 
try in general, deserves more 
attention and greater support 
than it has been receiving. 


Economic Factors Govern 
Conditions : 


“Believe it or not, economic 
factors that are just as plain as 
the nose on one’s face are gov- 
erning conditions in the petro- 
leum industry. Unless manag- 
ing executives of all refining 
units, whether operating inde- 
pendently or as part of an inte- 
grated company, keep informed 
and revise production opera- 
tions so as to adjust, and keep 
adjusted, the delicate balance 
between the industry’s supply 
of products and the current de- 
mand therefor, conditions can- 
not improve materially; there 
can be nothing more than a 
struggle on the part of each re- 
fining unit to survive until 
enough of the companies now 
failing or refusing to met the 
problem intelligently go into 
bankruptcy and pass out of the 
picture. 


“The problems of the indus- 
try require solution by the in- 
dustry. Representative groups 
within the industry must study 
the problems, and recommend 
solutions; but nothing can be 
accomplished, finally, without 
the independent acceptance of 
these recommendations by in- 
dividual units. 


“If any semblance of orderly 
progress in the restoration of 
prosperity for the refining 
branch of the petroleum indus- 
try is to be achieved, it must, 
and will, come through the seri- 
ous individual support of those 
sound industrial programs de- 
veloped by group action. 


“In the very nature of our 
competitive enterprise, it can- 
not be done unless every refiner 
watches for, and heeds, the 
danger-signals as they are giv- 
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en. For some to continue to 
beat the tom-toms of dissension 
is only to prolong the industry’s 
agony, and to make themselves 
and their industry appear ridic- 
ulous.”’ 


Mr. Boyd reported that indi- 
vidual membership in the refin- 


ing division had grown from 
379 to 506 in the past year. He 
reviewed the activity of the 
various standing committees, 
pointing particularly to the 
completion of the manual on 
fire protection and Section 2 of 
the manual on disposal of re- 
finery wastes. 


Seubert Calls Industry to Joint 


Fight Against Tax Evasion 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11 


CALL to our industry for 
A united effort to end gaso- 

line tax evasion was made 
before the marketing division of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute by Edward G. Seubert, its 
chairman and president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 


As one means of discouraging 
the entrance of tax evaders in- 
to the business of marketing pe- 
troleum products, Mr. Seubert 
recommended that the institute 
should use its persuasion 
against increases in tax rates. 
Taxes also threaten to go be- 
yond the point where they might 
begin to deter consumption of 
gasoline. He did not suggest a 
uniform tax rate but indicated 
he believed there was a point 
which could be determined, be- 
yond which the law of diminish- 
ing return would become opera- 
tive. 


Our industry is getting on 
firm ground statistically, Mr. 
Seubert pointed out, but the 
good of the industry as a whole 
and also of its component parts 
is being sacrificed by a greed for 
gallonage. 


“While much is being done 
toward cutting down produc- 
tion,” he said, ‘“‘little or noth- 
ing is being done to stimulate 
the demand by creating new and 
additional consumption. Greed 
for additional business means, 
therefore, greed for business 
that somebody else already has. 


“Numerous ways of obtaining 
somebody else’s business have 
been devised and tried, but the 
favorite has been and probably 
always will be, price cutting. 
The producer reduces his price 
below the posted schedule to get 
an outlet for a few more barrels 
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than he might otherwise sell; 
the refiner yields to an offer of 
a lower, and perhaps entirely 
unprofitable, price to keep his 
stills going; the marketer cuts 
prices to attract the patronage 
of motorists who have been go- 
ing to his competitor’s station 
across the street. 


“The immediate and logical 
result of price cutting is more 
price cutting. The competitor 
whose business is attacked by a 
price cut is forced to meet the 
price or lose business. Such 
struggles rarely remained lo- 
calized. Originating independ- 
ently at various points, they 
spread rapidly in all directions, 
until now the whole industry is 
involved. We have seen the 
process repeated often in the 
last two years. 


“Disastrous, as it obviously is 
to the whole industry, including 
the very members of the indus- 
try with which such price cut- 
ting waves originate, no single 
unit or group has proved power- 
ful enough to stop the spread of 
the contagion. It stops only 
when the excesses to which it 
leads have hurt all participants 
sufficiently to cause a return to 
a more sober and sensible line 
of reasoning. 


“We have discovered that a 
sound statistical position is of it- 
self not sufficient to assure 
sound marketing of petroleum 
at any of the stages of its prog- 
ress toward consumption, so 
long as any marketer has avail- 
able more oil or oil products 
than he can readily sell. The 
individual who resorts to price 
cutting, to dispose of a little 
more of his product, exercises 
an influence wholly out of pro- 
portion to his importance in the 


industry, because of the speed 
and generality with which his 
example is usually followed by 
those in competition with him 
and, in turn, by others to whom 
their influence reaches.” 


The net result of price cutting 
in the oil industry has been the 
same as in every other industry, 
Mr. Seubert asserted; the other 
fellow has invariably met the 
lower prices and the seller has 
lost his profits without gaining 
any advantage. 


Concerning the effect of tax 
evaders on price structures, Mr. 
Seubert said: 


“The tax evader can cut his 
price by the amount of the tax, 
and still make as much money 
as the marketer who pays the 
tax. Hecan cut it by part of the 
tax, and make more than the 
legitimate marketer. He can 
cut it more than the amount of 
tax, and still make some money 
when the legitimate marketer 
is suffering a loss. 


“With competitive conditions 
what they are, with the tend- 
ency strong on the part of all 
rival marketers to meet the 
price reductions announced by 
competitors, it is easy to see 
that a single tax evader, by cut- 
ting his prices to obtain busi- 
ness, can cause a reduction of 
prices by all other marketers in 
his community. If he cuts re- 
peatedly, he can bring prices 
down to a level that means ruin 
for the legitimate marketer; 
while he can continue to make 
a profit, increasing as he ob- 
tains the business of his com- 
petitors. 


‘Low prices in one communi- 
ty spread rapidly to other com- 
munities. A few tax evaders 
here and there can wreck the 
price structure of a vast terri- 
tory in the course of time. For 
a long time marketers have 


been meeting prices. And those 
who watch their accounting 
closely have been wondering 


how their competitors could 
make the reductions they were 
making. 


“The same competitors have 
doubtless been wondering, in 
like manner, regarding the com- 
petitors whose prices they were 
meeting. In many of these in- 
stances, it is now logical to con- 
clude, on the basis of recent rev- 
elations, that the snake in the 
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grass that has been setting 
these gentlemen at each other’s 
throats was the tax evader, who 
had nothing to lose and every- 
thing —literally everything— 
to gain by forcing prices down 
to the point where they would 
eliminate his competition. The 
tax evader is a stone thrown in 
the mill pond from which waves 
of price reduction have spread 
in ever-widening circles.”’ 


Mr. Seubert listed eight gen- 
eral methods* of tax evasion 
and told what the oil industry in 
the Chicago area had done to 
curb evasion there. He recom- 
mended that the institute should 
have a permanent committee to 
deal with evasion on a national 
basis. Assisting this national 
committee would be state com- 
mittees who would arouse the 
legitimate marketers in their 
territories. The national com- 
mittee would work with state 
committees in getting more uni- 
form and more effective tax 
laws. 


Tax evaders have already be- 
come too powerful to be stopped 
by the unaided efforts of the 
small band of state tax enforce- 
ment officers, he said. State of- 
ficers deserve the aid of our in- 
dustry, he added. 


Re-approval of the code of 
marketing practices, he _ said, 
had given new life to code work. 


*See Frank V. Martinek’s ‘Fourteen 
Points in Fighting Evaders”, NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM News, Oct. 28, 1931, page 38. 


Proposes Meeting to 
Cut Production 


TULSA, Nov. 7.—Thurman 
Hill, member of the Kansas 
Public Service Commission, has 
proposed a tristate conference 
to be held in Tulsa Nov. 30 to 
discuss further reductions in 
the production of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Mr. Hill took 
the initiative in calling the con- 
ference which was held Sept. 11 
at Oklahoma City. At that time 
agreement was reached to allot 
to Texas 902,000 barrels daily 
throughout 1932; Oklahoma 
546,000 and Kansas 110,000. 
Subsequently, on Sept. 18, the 
pact was formally signed by the 
governors and the public utility 
bodies of the three states. 
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Unit Development of Pools 


Only Permanent Cure 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10 
NIT, or pool, development 
U of new oil fields is the only 
permanent cure for many 
of the present producing ills of 
the oil industry, Robert R. 
Penn, Penn Oil Co., Dallas, vice 
president for production of the 
institute and chairman of its di- 
vision of production, was to say 
in his annual report to be pre- 
sented at the Nov. 11 session of 
that division. 

He spoke of the work of the 
institute’s committee on unit 
operation, under the leadership 
of W. N. Davis, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. 

“It has continually held be- 
fore the public this practical 
ideal of economical pool devel- 
opment and it has caused, 
through appropriate channels, 
analysis of the various aspects 
of the plan,’ said Mr. Penn’s 
published report. 

Referring to the work of the 
institute committee on drilling 
and production practice, H. H. 
Hill, Standard Development Co., 
chairman, Mr. Penn’s report 
said the greatest stabilizing fac- 
tor that can be introduced in 
drilling and producing opera- 
tions will come about through 
the universal applications of the 
recommendations of this group. 

“This group, possibly more 
than any other, has brought 
home to us a clearer under- 
standing and conception of the 
special characteristics of crude 
oil that differentiate it from all 
other minerals and natural re- 
sources through their discus- 
sions and publications on the 
function of natural gas, their 
studies in relation to air and gas 
injection, their investigations 
and recommendations on 
straight hole drilling practice,”’ 
his report stated. 

Referring to 1931 and its tri- 
bulations, the report said: 

“We have been seared and 
scorched and bear terrible scars. 
Our industry will not willingly 
again undergo such tortures as 
we have had in 1931. We have 


the intelligence, we have the 
leadership to take the necessary 
steps to prevent a recurrence of 
a cataclysm such as we have had 
this year. The only question is 
whether we have the united 
will.”’ 

Committee activities of the 
division were summarized. That 
on standard procedure for meas- 
uring, sampling and _ testing 
crude oil, W. S. Farish, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., chairman, is 
ready to consider final adoption 
of a code prepared for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniformity 
in operations necessary in meas- 
uring and evaluating crude oil. 

The committee on corrosion 
of oil field equipment, C. R. 
Weidner, Prairie Pipe Line Co., 
Independence, Kans., chairman, 
is carrying on its extensive ex- 
periment in pipeline coatings 
designed to minimize corrosion. 
A series of tests is being carried 
on in various parts of the coun- 
try. Over $100,000 has been 
spent so far, co-operating pipe- 
line companies donating a third. 

The committee on automotive 
transportation, R. F. Fike, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., Tul- 
sa, chairman, is trying to bring 
about adoption by the various 
states of uniform regulations 
governing the operation of au- 
tomotive equipment on _ high- 
ways. It also has under con- 
sideration preparation of a 
truck drivers’ manual and prep- 
aration of recommendations rel- 
ative to truck chassis standard- 
ization. 


The committee on disposal of 
production wastes is preparing 
a manual on this subject. V. L. 
Martin, Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
Independence, Kans., is chair- 
man. 

The committee on fire pre- 
vention is also preparing a man- 
ual on fire protection in oil 
fields. 

The committee on accident 
prevention, George F. Prussing, 
Union Oil Co. of California, 
chairman, assisted in preparing 
a manual on cleaning storage 
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tanks, and is preparing others 
on rotary drilling, field truck 
and tractor driving, pumping 
wells and so on. 


The committee on fundamen- 
tal research, H. H. Hill, of the 
Standard Development  Co., 
chairman, is supervising the two 
remaining projects of the insti- 
tute’s fundamental research 
program of interest to produc- 
ers. They are: “Origin and En- 
vironment of Source Sediments 
of Petroleum” and ‘“‘Fundamen- 
tals of the Retention of Oil by 
Sand.” 





NEW YORK—George E. 
Kipp, Richfield Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed a member of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s 
committee on automotive trans- 
portation. Mr. Kipp succeeds 
G. C. Noble, resigned. 


Republic Tests New 


Texas Refinery 


TULSA, Nov. 6.—The new re- 
finery of the Republic Oil Refin- 
ing Co., at Texas City, on the 
Houston ship channel, has made 
test runs and will soon be op- 
erating at somewhere near its 
capacity of 6000 barrels daily. 
The plant has both skimming 
and cracking units. 

This corporation is affiliated 
with the Big Lake Oil Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Plymouth Oil Co. 
in which the well Known Bene- 
dum and Trees interests figure 
largely. The Republic Oil Co. 
of Coraopolis, Pa., is also of the 
group in which Republic Oil Re- 
fining Co. is a member. 


O. D. Robinson, of Pittsburgh, 
is president of both the Repub- 
lic companies. He was one 
time an executive of the old 
Transcontinental Oil Co. And, 
acting in concert with these 
companies is a group of market- 
ing companies which operate in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, the parent firm of which 
is the General Oil Sales Corp. 
These marketing companies will 
handle the products of the new 
refinery from ocean terminals 
at Baltimore and City Point, Va. 


The plant will operate on 
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D. W. Hovey 


crude oil produced by the Big 
Lake Oil Co., which has an as- 
sured supply in West Texas. 


The refinery maintains offices 
in Houston. D. W. Hovey, for- 
merly with the Waverly Oil 
Works, Pittsburgh, is vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. 


Two New Plants Planned 
For Canada 


TORONTO, Nov. 9.—Major 
W.A. Beckett of St. John, N. B., 
is promoting an independent 
plant in Alberta which will spe- 
cialize in selling liquefied Tur- 
ner Valley gas, both in domes- 
tic and foreign marketing, ac- 
cording to information received 
here. 

Major Beckett says $1,200,- 
000 is available from eastern 
capitalists for this purpose and 
he asks that in addition $300,- 
000 be provided by Alberta in- 
dependents. 


The Simrall Refining Corp. of 
Canada, Ltd., is about to begin 
the erection of an oil refinery 
at Amherstburg, Ont., at a re- 
ported outlay of from $150,000 
to $200,000 recent reports have 
stated. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Simrall Refining 
Corp. of Cincinnati, O. 





Oil Accidents Below 
All Industry Average 


NEW YORK, Nov. 6.—A savy- 
ing of $1,500,000 in medical ex- 
penses and compensation costs 
has been effected to the oil in- 
dustry the past year through 
accident prevention work, ac- 
cording to a report delivered by 
H. N. Blakeslee, safety engi- 
neer of the American Petroleum 
Institute, at the annual congress 
of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago recently. In four 
years, the industry’s accident 
frequency has been cut 54 per 
cent, Mr. Blakeslee said. 

The average accident expe- 
rience of the oil industry today 
is below the average of all in- 
dustry in the United States, 
whereas four years ago it was 
about 20 per cent higher. 


During the first six months 
of 1927, his paper pointed out, 
one oil worker out of every 32 
was injured seriously, while 
during the first six months of 
1931, only one serious injury 
for every 45 men was recorded. 


Trophies for excellence in ac- 
cident prevention work were 
presented at the meeting to 
these companies: 


Producing division: Standard 
Oil Co. of California, first place 
among larger concerns; Hopé 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
and General Petroleum Corp. of 
California, Los Angeles, first 
places in the second and third 
groups. 


Refining division: Vacuum 
Oil Co.’s Paulsboro, N. J., plant, 
major award; Wyoming refin- 
ery of Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), first place in the middle 
group; and the Bayonne, N. J., 
plant of the Vacuum, led the 
third group. 

Marketing division: Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), St. Louis and 
Billings, Mont., sales divisions. 

Natural gasoline: Standard 
Oil Co. of California and Mid- 
west Refining Co. 

Pipeline: Standard Oil Co. of 
California and General Petro- 
leum Corp. 

Marine division: 
Co. of California. 


Union Oil 
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Zinc Chloride Improves Color Stability, 


Reduces Gums in Gasoline 


by 


Arthur, Lachman* 


(Presented before American Petroleum Institute, Chicago 


HE new method about to 
Te: described is a vapor- 

phase operation. Gasoline 
vapors passed through certain 
boiling metallic salt solutions. 
A great variety of such salts may 
be used, viz., the halides, sul- 
fates, nitrates, or other soluble 
salts of copper, cadmium, mer- 
cury, iron, zinc, etc. For prac- 
tical and economic reasons, zinc 
chloride is the particular salt 
which has been chosen for com- 
mercial development.? 


The zinc chloride method is 
continuous in operation. The 
raw vapors pass into the treater 
in a steady stream, where they 
meet a continuous flow of solu- 
tion. The treater may be in- 
serted between the fractioning 
column and its condensing sys- 
tem for ‘direct’? operation, or 
the condensed raw gasoline may 
be re-heated to the vapor con- 
dition in a separate unit sup- 
plied with its own condenser. 
Which method is chosen is 
largely a question of economics; 
smaller plants, operating one or 
two distilling units, will find di- 
rect operation more profitable. 

As the number of such dis- 
tilling units increases, the cost 
of a separate re-heating unit 
and condenser is offset by great- 
er economies in the operation 
of the treating system itself. 
There seems to be no practical 
limit to the size of the treat- 
ing unit. One such unit is now 
in commercial operation which 
handles over 5000 barrels of 
gasoline per 24 hours. 


The Variable 


Certain variables are imposed 
by the operating conditions ex- 
isting at the plant. The vapors 
to be treated may have a tem- 
perature of 410° F., or as low 
as 265° F. Fixed gases may be 
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present to the extent of 750 cu- 
bic feet per barrel of distillate; 
or, if the treatment is to be a re- 
run, they may be absent. Most 
plants have their condensing 
system hooked up to gas mains, 
in which the back pressure may 
vary from a little below atmos- 
pheric to as high as 40 pounds 
per square inch gage pressure. 
Some back pressure is also due 
to the passage of the vapors 
through the zine chloride solu- 
tion, as well as to line friction. 
In some cracking plants, steam 
in varying proportions is used to 
assist dephlegmation in the 
fractionating towers. 


The variables which the treat- 
ing system itself may adjust 
are: 


1. Temperature. Normally, 
the treating temperature ranges 
between 302° F. and 347°F., al- 
though both higher or lower 
temperatures may occasionally 
be advisable. If the vapors to be 
treated are too low in their ini- 
tial temperature, heat must be 
supplied in some manner; most 
easily, as a rule, by means of 
super-heated steam. 


2. The concentration of the 
zinc-chloride solution. This va- 
ries from 70 to 85 per cent (by 
weight) according to the stock 
being treated. The adjustment 
of this concentration is not dif- 
ficult, but requires some calcu- 
lation. As the concentration is 
to remain reasonably constant, 
we are dealing with the system, 
zinc-chloride solution—water 
vapor, and must, therefore, con- 
trol both temperature and wa- 
ter-vapor pressure. 


If the temperature is fixed by 
other conditions, water-vapor 

*University of 
Calif. 


California, Berkeley, 
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pressure is the factor to be ad- 
justed. The water-vapor pres- 
sure may be computed most 
readily from the following data: 
a, the average molecular weight 
of the condensable hyrocarbons; 
b, the amount of fixed gas per 
unit of such condensable hydro- 
carbons; c, the amount of water 
in a sample of condensate; d, 
the absolute pressure of the to- 
tal vapor system. 


3. Time of contact between 
vapors and solution. Since the 
total volume of vapors (gaso- 
line, fixed gases, steam) is 
known from the preceding data, 
it is a simple matter to compute 
the volume of treating space re- 
quired to give the time of con- 
tact which preliminary tests 
show to be desirable. It is inter- 
esting to note that this time is 
measured in seconds. As short a 
period as two seconds is ample 
under some conditions; 12 sec- 
onds is the longest time that has 
been found necessary so far. 


4. Degree of mixing. Under 
the conditions of operation, with 
a gas being washed by a liquid 
in which it is practically insol- 
uble, action can only take place 
in the film at the interface. In- 
timate mixing is, therefore, par- 
amount, and probably more de- 
cisive than any other single fac- 
tor named. However, once a 
given type of mixing device has 
been selected and has become, 
therefore, a constant factor, the 
operator may vary temperature, 
concentration, and also time 
within rather wide limits at his 
choice. Time becomes a vari- 
able if it is possible to alter the 
operating pressure, or the rate 
of vapor flow. 


The types of mixing devices 
that have been employed so far 
comprise towers filled with va- 
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rious sorts of packing, as well 
as bubble-cap towers. Injectors 
and mechanical mixers also of- 
fer possibilities, but have not 
been used as yet. 

To sum up, then, vapor-phase 
treatment of gasoline with zinc- 
chloride solutions is best accom- 
plished by an equipment which 
brings about intimate mixture 
of the gas and liquid phases, at 
a temperature lying between 
302° F. and 347° F., where the 
zinc-chloride solution has a con- 
centration ranging from 70 to 
85 per cent, and at such a rate 
of passage that from 2 to 12 
seconds are allowed for the 
process to complete itself. This 
time is figured as gross; actual- 
ly, of course, some considerable 
space is occupied by the pack- 
ing material, and it is almost 
impossible to calculate the net 
space occupied by the liquid it- 
self; the true period of contact 
may be less than half the gross 
time. This rapid reaction per- 
mits a correspondingly small 
equipment; thus, the 5000 bar- 
rel-per-day unit now in opera- 
tion has a volume of only 1100 
cubic feet. 


Results Accomplished 


The following plant figures 
cover a re-distillation operation 
during the month of June, 1931. 
The amount of raw pressure dis- 
tillate treated daily averaged a 
little over 5100 barrels (42 gal- 
lons each), when in full serv- 
ice; for several days this rate 
was reduced (see description of 
this plant below). 


Table 1 
Per 
Barrels Barrels Cent 
Pressure dis- 

tiitete 

charged DEBCLOO ccchivkiches. Scewnrs 
410° F. end- 

point gaso- 

NS kackvusknce . Gassandoxent 124,550 90.13 
CS | ee eee 13,323 9.64 
ROE: esi citidixccs denesccaiiss 312 0.23 
410° F. end-point con- 

tent of raw distillate ............ 91.65 
410° F. end-point gaso- 

BED ROOTS visccsicnc Siscdeccvens 90.13 
PURE BIOMOL: sicecsiese.  dccsvccacsas 98.35 

The figure labelled “plant 


efficiency” needs a little explan- 
ation, since the determination 
of how much gasoline of a given 
end point may be contained in 
a raw stock of higher end point 
is by no means obvious. 


The method of ascertaining 
the boiling range of gasoline of 
the American Society for Test- 
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Fig. 1—Typical sulfur distribution in high-sulfur gasoline cracked from 
California residuum 


I Raw stock 


II Same after treatment with zinc chloride 
III Same after treatment with 15 pounds of 98 per cent sulfuric acid 


per barrel 


ing Materials* gives comparable 
results in skilled hands, but the 
figures so obtained have no real 
significance in determining 
yields. If a boiling point curve 
secured by this method is plot- 
ted at 10 per cent intervals, and 
the content of lower end-point 
distillate is scaled off on this 
curve, we find an actual tank re- 
covery of refined treated gaso- 
line of 103 to 105 per cent, a 
manifestly absurd result. 


After many varied trials, it 
was found that distillation at a 
moderate rate of a sample of 
one liter of the raw _ stock, 
through a long glass column 
containing a 30-centimeter lay- 
er of jack chain up to the same 
end point as_ given by the 
A. 5S. T. M. distillation of the re- 
fined stock would yield a distil- 
late having an A. 8S. T. M. boil- 
ing point curve very similar to 
that of the refined stock itself. 
The percentage of desired end- 
point gasoline ascertained in 
this manner is regarded as the 
comparison figure. There is no 
real assurance of its accuracy. 

It is clear, however, that the 
loss of actual gasoline during 
zine-chloride treatment is so 
small as to have little impor- 
tance. The over-all loss of 0.23 
per cent is itself probably a tri- 
fle high, since no allowance has 


*Method D8s6-30, A. P. I. Standard 


Method 507-30. 


been made for recoveries in the 
absorption system. 

As the raw distillate under 
treatment comes from a num- 
ber of cracking units, the prod- 
uct of which is subject to some 
variations, daily composite sam- 
ples of the raw stock and of the 
treated gasoline are analyzed. 
A typical set of comparison fig- 
ures is given here. 


Table 2 
Comparison of Raw and Treated 
Stocks 
Raw Treated 
F. F. 
Gravity, degrees 
Be yt <teateetass 53.2 55.9 
Initial boiling point 99 90 
10 per cent point.... 165 153 
50 per cent point.... 297 280 
90 per cent point.... 395 377 
95 per cent point.... 413 395 
FU: DOPE i ccscrscecsses 437 407 
yum (copper-dish 
BISUHOG ) — cccccccessaces 290 mg. 3 mg. 
Sulfur, per cent...... 0.28 0.19 
Mercaptans, as 
WOQEBE ic scncccescccvcndss 0.017 0.007 
RN iisacesaaccksnesaseense ween 30 


Reduction in sulfur content 
varies with the nature of the 
sulfur compounds present. The 
average reduction is from 25 to 
40 per cent. It will be noted that 
the treated stock is still mark- 
edly ‘sour,’ but that the 
amount of mercaptans is con- 
siderably diminished. The re- 
duction in mercaptan content 
seems to be a function of the 
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time of contact, other things be- 
ing equal. It is possible to ob- 
tain sweet distillates, but the 
time required is so great that it 
is cheaper, in the case of 
cracked gasolines, to complete 
the sweetening operation subse- 
quently. When used for the 
treatment of straight-run va- 
pors, in which the amount of 
sourness is quite small, a sweet 
product is secured at once. 

With the older methods of re- 
fining, which also yield sour 
products, sweetening is a proc- 
ess requiring great care if color 
is to be conserved. Zinc-chlor- 
ide-treated distillates, on the 
other hand, do not change either 
color of gum number when 
sweetened with sodium plum- 
bite and sulfur. 

As to color stability, the real 
test is that of service conditions. 
The following data are avail- 
able for a tanker cargo shipped 
from Los Angeles to Bayonne, 
through the Panama Canal: 


Table 3 


Bayonne 
(30 days 
Los Angeles later ) 
OI ais basicadeteciatecansues 30 30 
CCCI ING sb xcctecccecesses 68 68 
Gum (copper dish), 

TN gc cckeas soar coansesinnas 4 4 
DOGEOR TORE: cicceactsccrcces sweet sweet 
What Happens to the Zinc 
Chloride? 

The continuous stream of 


zine-chloride solution which 


is mixed with the _ vapors, 


either in parallel or coun- 
ter-current according to the 
type of equipment adopted 
must, of course, be voided 


after its work is done. This may 
be accomplished either contin- 
uously or periodically. In the 
5000-barrel unit described be- 
low, the spent liquid is dis- 
charged once per shift. The 
amount of zine chloride fed va- 
ries from 1 pound to 10 pounds 
per barrel of distillate being 
treated. This quantity may be 
supplied at any desired concen- 
tration, provided only that the 
vapors carry enough sensible 
heat to evaporate the solution 
without becoming cooled below 
the desired reaction tempera- 
ture. 


Since we are dealing with a 
system in which a salt solution 
is in equilibirium with its vapor 
pressure, the concentration 
must adjust itself to the value 
imposed by that pressure and 
the temperature. This adjust- 
ment takes place with extreme 
rapidity if the mixing is good 
enough. 

So far as the gasoline itself 
is concerned, the action of zinc 
chloride is largely a matter of 
guess work. Except for the side 
reactions to be considered in a 
moment, it can only be _ de- 
scribed at “catalytic.” It seems 
certain that little or nothing 
happens to the hydrocarbons, 


saturated or unsaturated. The 
high ultimate recovery, and the 
unchanged octane number of 
the overhead fraction, permit of 
no other conclusion; and the 
amount of polymerization is 
very small. Some portion, but 
not all, of the pyridine bases 
present combines with the re- 
agent to form double salts. 


The amount of impurities re- 
sponsible for gum formation 
and color instability cannot ex- 
ceed a fraction of 1 per cent; in 
all likelihood they are alde- 
hydes or other oxygen-contain- 
ing substances, on which zinc 
chloride is well known to have 
a condensing action. This theory 
is supported by the fact that the 
higher fractions contain small 
amounts of highly colored, flu- 
orescent substances. 


A small amount of the sulfur 
reduction shown by the analysis 
cited is accompanied by the for- 
mation of zine sulfide. This 
seems to be connected chiefly 
with the mercaptan reduction. 
It has been possible to show that 
mercaptans, as thio-alcohols, re- 
act as ordinary alcohols do, to 
form (thio) ethers: 


2CH,SH + ZnCl, — CH, —S — 
CH, + ZnS + 2HCI (1) 


There is, however, another 
process observed with regard to 
sulfur compounds; their relative 
boiling points are changed, as 





Fig. 2—Flow sheet of zinc-chloride treatment by 
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Fig. 3—Four heaters 


shown in the curves below. This 
is a sort of polymerization, so 
that some of the sulfur removal 
is really brought about by frac- 
tionation. Incidentally, sofar 
as these same California stocks 
are concerned, sulfuric acid acts 
on sulfur compounds in a pre- 
cisely similar manner. 

When directly connected to a 
cracking plant giving fixed 
gases which contain hydrogen 
sulfide, some of the zinc chlor- 
ide reacts to form zinc sulfide 
according to the reversible 
equation: 


ZnCl, + H,S = ZnS + 2HC! (2) 


The amount is not large, and 
the reaction obeys the mass law; 
the greater proportion of hydro- 
gen sulfide in the gases and the 
higher the pressure, the more 
zinc sulfide is formed. 


Another reaction leading to 
slight zine losses is hydrolysis, 
also a reversible reaction: 


ZnCl, + H,O — Zn(OH)CI + 
HCl. (3) 


The hydrolysis increases with 
temperature, and also with the 
concentration of the zinc chlor- 
ide at any constant temperature. 


* * * 


It is clear, from equations (2) 
and (3), that hydrochloric acid 
leaves the treating system with 
the vapors. The concentration 
is small, and the vapors are 
“dry” until the condensing sys- 
tem is reached. No corrosion due 
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ees 


to this source has yet been ob- 
served, except in the conden- 
sers. Here it is combatted in the 
same manner as is customary 
with corrosive crudes containing 
magnesium chloride, by inject- 
ing weak sodium-hydroxide so- 
lution, or ammonia solution or 
gas, into the condenser lines as 
they leave the _ fractionating 
towers. A new, semi-automatic 
method of controlling vapor aci- 
dity has been in use for nearly 
a year, but is not yet ready for 
description. . * - 


Cost of operation: Cost ac- 
counting is a mysterious art, 
and it is almost impossible to 
compare costs as published by 
one operator with those given 
by another, especially if and 
when the treating systems in 
the two cases are not identical. 
We have, however, cost figures 
for one and the same plant, 
treating the same stock, by sul- 
furic acid on the one hand and 
by zinc chloride on the other. 
These figures are given in 
Tables 4 and 5. 


No comparative figures are 
available for operation costs of 
clay-contact systems. They are 
much lower than the cost of sul- 
furic acid treatment, and in 
some instances seem to be less 
than the cost of refining with 
zine chloride. 


Indirect figures, such as plant 
overhead, etc., have been omit- 
ted in the tales, as well as in- 
terest and depreciation on the 


at left. Shell stills used for zinc-chloride storage in center 








treater itself. The cost of the 
zine chloride treater is so small 
that it may be completely wiped 
out in a month or two. 


Table 4 


Comparative costs of  re-distillation 
sulfuric-acid and zinc-chloride treat- 
ments on the same raw stock, per bar- 


rel treated 
Zinc Sulfuric 
Item Chloride Acid 

MAMIE seachn cantsncsccavs $0.0096 $0.0212 
BANE. Cissvenscaxcseveeseses 0.0100 0.0168 
NING ilsccs ces buncSsnses 0.0048 0.0050 
Ms pein dcksciaaban sacs 0.0120 0.0122 
BOCUIOCINY o050-cc0ccse0 0.0002 0.0054 
Zine chloride ........ O.0FSS wakes 
SUIEUTIC QCIE ciscccccss —— saiavaces 0.0442 
CAUSTIC SOGG c.ccecccc. § Kecssaes 0.0323 
po OFOES = essere 
POON 2 ksscasssciscccesss 0.0040 0.0108 

Cost per barrel 
CPOGLOR Kise cccscscsss $0.0582 $0.1479 


The above figures do no take 
cognizance of sludge and poly- 
merization losses, the values of 
which differ with location and 
with market prices. The cost of 
sweetening, which also rises 
considerably with the type of 
equipment used, is not included. 
In the plant described, it is 
$0.001 per barrel. In Table 5 
the gasoline item is figured at 
$2.10 per barrel, recovered 
cracking stock at $0.90 per bar- 
rel. 


This tabulation gives only the 
direct monetary saving in the 
refinery. The saving increases 
with the difference in value be- 
tween refined gasoline and 
cracking stock. The average 
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loss of octane rating due to sul- 
furic-acid treatment was 4 
points. Color stability of the 
acid-refined stock was_ poor, 
shipments arriving at Bayonne 
16 to 18 color instead of 30 as 
at present. Cash adjustments 
on deliveries were not infre- 
quent, and always expensive. 


Plant Construction Problems 


The construction of a zinc- 
chloride vapor-phase gasoline 
treater offers no serious diffi- 
culties. In practically every 
case, existing equipment can be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 
There are three general types 
of construction corresponding 
to the three possible modes of 
operation which will be briefly 
enumerated here. 


Type I—Direct Treatment 


In this method, which is suit- 
able for cracking plants directly 
producing end-point gasoline 
and operating no more than two 
or possibly three such cracking 
units, the treating equipment is 
merely inserted between the 
fractionating tower and the con- 
denser of each cracking plant. 
It has already been pointed out 
that the volume occupied by the 
treater itself is quite small. 


Type 2 — Re-distillation 
Blended End-point Stocks 


This mode of operation is 
best adapted to larger plants 
having a number of cracking 
units producing end-point gaso- 
line which, however, may vary 


of 


slightly in composition from 
unit to unit. The raw pressure 
distillates so obtained = are 


blended together and treated in 
larger vapor-phase zinc-chloride 
units by the method of re-dis- 
tillation. 

The flow sheet given in Fig. 


) 


» shows the schematic arrange- 





tig. 4—Small towers, 1, 2, 3, treaters. 


sludge receiver. 


Tower 4, old evaporator used as 


Tower 5, old evaporator used for removal of acid from 


vapors 


ment. The 5,000-barrel unit, 
whose operating results have 
been described above, and which 
is shown in the photographs, 
Figs. 3 and 4, operates accord- 
ing to this scheme. It consists 
primarily of a remodeled crude- 
still battery. This battery was 
originally composed of four pipe 
heaters, three shell stills, four 
flash evaporating towers, and 
four fractionating towers, each 
with its own condenser. In or- 


Table 5 


Net values per barrel of pressure distillate treated. with adjustment for poly- 
merization and losses 


Per 

Cent 
Gasoline recovered ................000 90 
GSO) FECOVETER «...05.0.0ccccccecces. * 7d 
RM cue tence adstecstivau disc vaavestne 0.25 


GFOSS Vale Of PFOGUCIS. -......606.ccc.ccccscc 
Less refining cost from Table 4 


Net value of products 


Saving due to zine-chloride treatment.. 


November 11, 1931 


Zine Per Sulfuric 
Chloride Cent Acid 
$1.8900 73 $1.5330 

0.0428 23-20 0.2093 

undies 3240 eee 

1.9328 1.7423 
0.0582 0.1479 
$1.8746 $1.5944 
eusueunens $o.2802 


der to adapt it to treating pur- 
poses, the four pipe heaters 
were manifolded into a single 
vapor line, going to the treater 
itself. The shell stills were 
disconnected entirely, and are 
used for storage of zinc-chloride 
solution. 


The four flash evaporators 
were also disconnected, one be- 
ing used as a sludge reservoir 
from which zine chloride is dis- 
charged three times daily, and 
a second one for the semi-au- 
tomatic control of vapor acidity 
which has been briefly referred 
to. The vapors after leaving 
this last tower come to a second 
manifold, from which they are 
distributed by means of hand- 
operated valves to the _ four 
fractionating towers. These 
fractionating towers have vary- 
ing capacities; and the vapors 
are, therefore, distributed to 
them so that each functions to 
best advantage. 


By cutting out one or more 
heaters and one or more frac- 
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~ a I HE above is an attempt to illustrate a com- 
. plete mixture of the letters in the two words 
AIR and GAS. With letters the problem is 
simple; with actual air and gas, the problem was 
more complex. 


We have always been insistent on a homo- 
geneous mixture, because our experience has been 
that a gas engine is just about as efficient, eco- 
nomical and generally satisfactory as its mixture 
is perfect. Back-firing, missing, overheating and 
difficulty in starting are very generally experienced 
just in the degree that the mixture is imperfect. ( 


The TRANSIT 17 x 24” Gas Engine-Gas 
compressor has been put through many tests, 
and all the data and evidence proves a complete 


sh — poo 


~ 


mixture of air and gas. . 


Gas and air are each piped separately from 


— A> 


the regulating valve to each of the inlet valves, 
one of which is illustrated at the left. The vacuum 
produced on the intake stroke draws in the air 









Inlet Valve, Gas Nozzle Arrangement 
over and around the gas nozzles projecting into 


the air stream, and the correct amount of gas as 
There are many other features : ‘ ; ; 
. ; metered by the regulating valve, is drawn into 
described in the ; 
the air stream through the long narrow slots of 


the gas nozzles in the form of thin ribbons of gas. 
This mixture occurs but one and three-quarter 


inches (1°,") ahead of the inlet valve seat. 
17 x24" 


Gas E-ngine-Gas Compressor 





The incoming mixture impinges first on the 


face of the inlet valve and then on the sides of 


Catalogue the intake valve openings in the cylinder. The 


Spt 


A copy will be sent you on request result is a homogeneous mixture. 
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tionating towers, it is possible 
to operate the treater at a re- 
duced rate. There is, of course, 
no real need for this multiplic- 
ity of heaters and fractionating 
towers, but it will be seen that 
almost any type of available 
equipment can be utilized to ad- 
vantage. 


Type 3—Re-distillation of Pres- 
sure Distillate Requiring Sep- 
arate Fractionation 

This mode of treatment ap- 
plies to distillates coming from 
cracking plants in which the 
final control of end point is 
made a separate operation; for 
example, many Dubbs plants 
function in this manner. The 
arrangement is similar to Fig. 
2, except that a fractionating 
tower is located between the 
heaters and the treating towers; 
the bubble tower at the right 
can be made much smaller in 
this case. If the temperature 
of the vapors leaving the first 
fractionating tower is too low, 
it can be raised by operating 
the tower as well as the treater 
under a sufficient increase of 
pressure. 

Conclusion 

This method of refining gas- 
oline is a radical departure from 
previous practice in this indus- 
try. It combines the ability of 
sulfuric acid to treat all types 
of raw stock with the low-cost 
speedy purification which clay 
catalysis is able to impart to a 
limited class of pressure distil- 
lates. It enables the refiner to 





Modern installation of storage tanks at the National R efining Co.’s plant at Grand Rapids, Mich. Capacity of 
Article on page 77, this issue, tells how evaporation losses were greatly reduced 


the tanks is 150,000 gallons. 


market a cracked gasoline prac- 
tically free from gums, with the 
assurance that it will not go off 
color during storage or trans- 
portation. 

It may be said safely that this 
process is past the experimental 
stage; the laboratory and pilot- 
plant work covered a period of 
more than two years. A com- 
mercial unit with a capacity of 
handling from 1000 to 1200 
barrels per day was in service 
for nearly two years more, dur- 
ing which time it was used for 
all three modes of operation; 
directly connected to a cracking 
plant, as a re-distillation treat- 
ment, and for the treatment of 
heavy distillates of the Dubbs 
type. The 5000-barrel’ unit 
just described has been in prac- 
tically continuous operation for 
six months. The installation of 
several other units, in various 
parts of the United States, is 
now under consideration. 
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Tide Water Refinery Men 
Accept Short Week 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2.—Em- 
ployes of the Bayonne refinery 


of the Tide Water Oil Co. have 
voted to accept a reduction in 
the work week from 44 and 48 
hours to 40 hours. The hour- 
ly pay rate is unchanged which 
means an average reduction of 
$4.20 in each employee’s pay at 
70 cents an hour average. 

When the company proposed 
a reduction in the work-week 
hours, the employees threat- 
ened the strike. The referen- 
dum was conducted by the Em- 
ployees’ Association which is in- 
dependent of management and 
labor union representation. The 
only alternative to a reduction 
in hours per week, the men told, 
was the laying off of about 125 
workers. 


Parks Heads Columbia's 


Gasoline Plants 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 
6—R. N. Parks, for a number 
of years superintendent of the 
gasoline properties of the Vir- 
ginian Gasoline & Oil Co. here, 
subsidiary of the Columbia Oil 
& Gasoline Corp., was promoted 
Nov. 1 to head the construction, 
maintenance and operation of 
all gasoline absorption plants of 
the latter interests. 

The Columbia’s properties are 


located at Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Parks’ will also 


have charge of sales of gaso- 
line and other products in this 
territory. 


aN Se ag a 


through the fitting of the tanks with the vents shown in the illustration 
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General American has per- 
fected special tank cars for 
the carrying of butane and 
propane. If you’re shipping 
either of these products you 
should investigate them. 





cars WHEREVER 


and whenever you need them 


At ten strategic points throughout the country General 
American maintains repair plants and storage yards. These 


serve as terminals for General American’s fleet of cars. 


The 50,000 cars in the General American fleet, and the strate- 
gic location of the General American terminals, provide a 


transportation service upon which you may always depend. 


No matter where you are, or how urgent is your need for cars, 
you can get from General American all the cars you want... 


of the particular type you want... when and where you want them. 


The convenient location of the General American shops, 
which maintain a complete stock of tank car parts at all 
times, enables you to have repairs made without unnecessary 
delay. No time is lost waiting for the necessary replacements 
to come from some distant factory. Your cars are back on 


the rails again in the quickest possible time. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


T AN K C AR co RR FP OR A Ft OC H 
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An Apostle of Co-ordinated Effort 
When the Going was Hard 


that Edwin B. Reeser was 

elected to the presidency of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the highest honor which 
the oil industry of the United 
States can accord any man. 

Today, looking backward to 
the period in the oil industry 
when he entered upon the duties 
of this office, his accomplish- 
ments can best be summarized 
as having a major part in as- 
sembling the machinery by 
which, without doubt, the in- 
dustry will later co-ordinate its 
efforts to control and stabilize 
its operations to its own great- 
er efficiency and the greater 
welfare of the public. This win- 
ter will see that machinery giv- 
en severe and constant usage, 
but it will stand the test. 

The three past years have 
been trying ones. It has been 
a period of formulation of pol- 
icy. The industry has passed in 
that time from a grudging—at 
times bitterly contested — ac- 
ceptance in isolated areas of the 
theory of production control. At 
the time Mr. Reeser went into 
office, one easily recalls, there 
was a meeting on some phase of 
proration in Tulsa every day or 
two. The general policy was 
formless. A new pool would be 
coming on the market and a 
meeting would be called to talk 
about limiting its output to the 
amount the pipelines could han- 
dle. 

Allocation of production by 
states, fitting each part into the 
national requirements, was 
dreamed of by only a few and 
those few were not yet vocal. 
The same situation existed in 
Texas and in California. 

No statistical surveys, parti- 
cipated in by the best econo- 
mists the industry could com- 
mand, were made to inform ev- 
ery member of the industry as 
to the probable demand for pe- 
troleum products. The time- 
honored principle of finding oil 
pools, then stepping up the re- 
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finery runs to handle the crude, 
then attempting to crowd into 
the retail market all the refined 
products resulting from such a 
policy, was still followed. Un- 
fortunately, some would follow 
it today. 

This man who has been presi- 
dent of the industry’s most im- 
portant association for the three 
years will, perforce and wheth- 
er he wants to or not, occupy an 
important page in the history of 
the oil industry. That history 
will tell of the long, rutted road 
that was traveled before the 
business of producing and sell- 
ing oil finally came upon a 
smooth highway, well marked 
and leading to security both to 
the public and the units in the 
industry. 

New recognition of the part 
he has played came within the 
past month, when formal offer 
was made to him by the inde- 


Formal Offer to Reeser 
Made at Chicago 


LOS ANGELES, Noy. 6.—A 
formal offer will be made in- 
viting E. B. Reeser, president 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and head of the Barns- 
dall Corp., to become president 
of the California Oil Producers’ 
Sales Agency and arbiter on ills 
of the Pacific Coast oil indus- 
try. 

A special committee, com- 
posed of Ralph B. Lloyd, Rush 
M. Blodget, and Frederick D. 
Anderson, president, general 
manager, and assistant secre- 
tary of the agency will tender 
the offer in Chicago next week. 

Handling approximately 2,- 
300,000 barrels of crude oil a 
month through its marketing 
channels, it is understood the 
agency may tax the buyers with 
a small service charge to pro- 
vide a source of revenue to pay 
a salary commensurable with 
the responsibilities the  presi- 
dent’s position would carry. 


pendent oil industry of Califor- 
nia to come there and take a 
new and unique position—the 
first of its kind in the history of 
the industry. It is difficult to 
describe this post without re- 
sorting to such worn-out words 
as ‘“‘ezar”’ and “dictator,” al- 
though it is precisely no such 
thing. In effect, he would be 
at once a co-ordinating head of 
the organized industry in that 
state and a referee in the dif- 
ferences of opinion that arise 
between companies. 

Whether he will acept the 
place is, as this is written, not 
decided by Mr. Reeser. It is 
learned in California that, while 
the offer was formally made by 
the independents, the major 
companies would also be highly 


pleased and would give Mr. 
Roeser their hearty support 


should he accept. 

The changes of the past three 
years have included not only a 
re-shaping of the industry’s pol- 
icy, but an awakening on the 
part of the public to the neces- 
sity for preservation of oil and 
gas resources and their wise 
utilization. It has seen the def- 
inite outlining of the principle 
that recovery of oil from a pool 
is not solely a matter of proper- 
tv lines. 

The training for the part Mr. 
Reeser was to take in this three- 
year period goes back 40 years. 
In 1891 he entered the employ 
of the Oil City Fuel Supply Co., 
at Oil City, Pa. He was born in 
New Ringgold, Pa., in the an- 
thracite coal region, and en- 
tered the oil and gas industry 
because he needed a job. 

The reason for his selecting 
this industry turned solely upon 
the fact his brother, Harry, as- 
sistant treasurer of a Standard 
company at Oil City, found the 
job for him. He didn’t remain 
office boy long. He learned 
about the gas business so rap- 
idly that the following year he 
was transferred to Sistersville, 
W. Va., to manage the distribu- 
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tion in that and nearby towns 
for the Mountain State Gas Co. 


The extent of the oil industry 
when he took the office boy job 
is evident from the statistics. In 
that year the daily average pro- 
duction in the U. S. was slightly 
less than 150,000 barrels daily. 
The previous year it had for the 
first time exceeded 100,000 bar- 
rels. One-twenty-third of the 
present daily output under se- 
vere proration! 


N THE eight years that fol- 

lowed the moving upward of 
Mr. Reeser, from office boy to 
district manager, he gained ex- 
perience in the gas business in 
many towns, Marietta, O., Du- 
Bois, Pa., Massilon and Canton, 
O. All this time he was em- 
ployed by Standard subsidiary 
companies. 

In 1900 he decided the time 
had come to take advantage of 
some of the opportunities of- 
fered by this growing industry. 
Leaving the Standard employ, 
he embarked with the late M. 8. 
Isherwood, whose daughter, El- 
len, is Mrs. Reeser, in the pro- 
ducing business in Pleasants 
county, W. Va. Keener sand 
wells of small production—a 50- 
barrel initial producer was one 
to cause excitement—constitut- 
ed their holdings. 


The business then was one of 
dealing in what, by present day 
standards, were small things. 
The oil market itself fluctuated 
almost from hour to hour. For 
a brief time, while with the 
Standard, Mr. Reeser was in the 
Sistersville offices of the Joseph 
Seep Purchasing Agency. A de- 
vice in the form of a large clock, 
with the dial marked in one- 
eighth divisions of dollars, re- 
corded the price. Producers 
crowded the sidewalk across the 
street in front of the National 
Supply Co. store and watched 
the rise and fall of the market, 
as quotations were telegraphed 
from Pittsburgh. 

The association of Mr. Reeser 
with the late T. N. Barnsdall 
began in 1902 and was broken 
only by the death of the latter. 
At the outset it had to do with 
copper mining. Mr. Reeser went 
west on behalf of the investors, 
including Mr. Barnsdall, to su- 
pervise the spending of the mon- 
ey and to manage the opera- 
tions. He lived in Tuscon, Ariz., 
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for a time, later making peri- 
odical trips to the property from 
Pittsburgh. In 1907 the mining 
venture came to an end and Mr. 
Reeser returned to oil and gas 
to find more responsibilities 
awaiting him. 

The Barnsdall Corp. was 
formed in 1918 and all of the 
activities of the strenuous T. N. 
Barnsdall were placed under 
one head. Mr. Reeser became 
vice president in charge of pro- 
duction. In its oil aspect, and 
aside from the several mining 
and utility companies the cor- 
poration owned, it was confined 
to shallow producing areas; in 
the Mid-Continent to Osage and 
Washington counties. In the 
year prior to the organization of 
the corporation, Mr. Reeser 
moved to New York City. There 
he remained until the general 
offices were removed to Tulsa in 
1925. 


In that latter year the corpo- 
ration made its first big step to- 
ward joining the ranks of the 
large independent, integrated 
companies. It purchased the 
Waite Phillips Oil & Gas Co. 
which brought it a large pro- 
duction, refineries at Wichita 
and Okmulgee—it previously 
had acquired the refinery at 
Bigheart, Okla., now Barnsdall 
—a distributing system and 
much undeveloped acreage 
which later, with the discovery 
of Seminole, put the corporation 
into the ranks of the big pro- 
ducers. 


INCE 1925 Barnsdall has 

gone steadily ahead, adding 
to its producing position in the 
major producing states, includ- 
ing California, and has expand- 
ed its marketing system to in- 
clude all of the states in the 
north and central west. It pio- 
neered in organizing the Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co., which now 
carries gasoline from Oklahoma 
and Kansas plants of five com- 
panies to Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, as well as to cities along 
the route of the line. 

Through the troublesome past 
three years Mr. Reeser has kept 
the friendship of those execu- 
tives who disagreed, and some 
of whom still disagree, with the 
policy of control of production. 
No matter which remedy he 
comes around to peddle, ‘‘Ed’”’ 
is welcome in anybody’s office. 
The language may grow heated 





and vigorous and the debate 
may be prolonged, but at its 
conclusion the truce is struck 
and the warm personal regard 
is undisturbed. Sincerity al- 
ways merits such tribute. 


He disclaims any thought of 
having been a public benefactor. 
On the contrary, he has said 
repeatedly that he is quite 
selfish. “‘The things I have ad- 
vocated will help the Barnsdall 
company and that is my chief 
concern,” he remarks. 


The chief problem when Mr. 
Reeser became president of the 
Institute was one of production 
control. It still is. The meth- 
ods of control, however, have 
been developed. There is still 
another step to be taken, Mr. 
Reeser believes. 


“Permanent stabilization will 
only be safe under an inter- 
state compact,’’ he says. ‘“‘That 
idea received great impetus at 
the recent meeting of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. No one 
state can be permanently sta- 
bilized without the full co-oper- 
ation of the adjoining states.” 


Back in 1924, Mr. Reeser in 
reply to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board, said he believed 
the whole matter of production 
control would be settled if the 
wastage of gas were stopped. 
He stands on that assertion to- 
day. We are due to hear a great 
deal on that subject before 
long. 

Aside from his industrial ac- 
tivity, he lives quietly, simply. 
He participates annually in the 
croquet, or roque, tournament 
at Sound Beach, L. I., where he 
spends part of the summer. He 
has the delusion, which no 
amount of proof to the contrary 
will dislodge, that he can play 
contract bridge. Golf he knows 
not, nor fishing. But he can walk 
the legs off any average golfer. 





Krects Additional Storage 

TULSA, Nov. 10.—Two 30,- 
000-barrel storage tanks are be- 
ing erected by the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co. at Okmulgee to 
augment the eight 6400-barrel 
tanks already in use there. 

The tanks will store gasoline 
from the Pure Oil Co. refinery at 
Muskogee, and the Barnsdall 
Refineries, Inc., and Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. plants at Okmul- 
gee. 
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Higher Anti-Knock Motor Fuels 
Aid the Car Builders 


N CALLING upon us to ‘Be 

Our Own Moses,’’ Warren C. 

Platt let fly with a double- 
barrel charge of rock salt at 
both merchandizers and tech- 
nologists. Probably it was not 
his intention to include the lat- 
ter and his remarks on octane 
numbers were meant to sting 
the advertising men in the right 
place; but, whether or not it was 
meant, the technologist must 
certainly assume responsibility 
for octane activities. Please 
note, I do not say ‘take the 
blame” for I think that praise is 
much more in order. 


Competition is always good 
for a new industry. Racing on 
road and track, A.A.A. trials, 
transcontinental records, all 
these things were necessary to 
the engineering development of 
the automobile, even though 
they were fostered by salesmen. 
Hot competition drove the en- 
gineers to supreme heights of 
achievement and directors gave 
the engineers the necessary 
money for development so their 
companies could reap the re- 
ward of better sales. 


Starting not more than three 
years ago—in public compre- 
hension—motor fuel has moved 
out of the uninteresting class of 
goods represented by tacks or 
buttons and become just as 
much a feature of motoring as 
free wheeling or four wheel 
brakes. Most of our public 
knows today that gasoline and 
engines are partners, that a 
good engine cannot give its best 
without good motor fuel. 

The public is alive to the fact 
that gasoline is developing and 
improving; that we can look 
forward to better future fuels 
just as confidently as to better 
future motors. 

All the recent uproar has been 
about knock rating, of course, 
but that does not mean that the 
public is capable of grasping 
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By A. Ludlow Clayden 


only that one quality. The tech- 
nologists have made the Amer- 
ican public gasoline conscious. 
As results, the public will get 
better gasolines, the refiner 
with a better grade product will 
receive proper credit—and com- 
pensation—for making it. Last- 
ly the technologist, heartened 
by these encouragements, will 
be spurred on towards some- 
thing better yet. 

Today the technological ef- 
fort leans perhaps a_ little 
heavily towards higher and 
higher octane. Tomorrow, it 
will be towards the same octane 
with better yield or cheaper 
processing. Next year it may be 
to higher volatility or to some 
quality we cannot now envisage. 
Whatever it may be, one thing 
is certain and that is we will 
run our races one atatime. We 
run just because they are races 
If there were no race everybody 
would walk, or even sit still and 
make no progress at all. 


CTANE rating is of very 
real value to the automo- 
tive designer. The general 
spreading about of information 
on ratings of motor fuels has 
provided precise knowledge 
where’ previously was. only 
vague speculation. An engine 
designer today knows what is 
available in fairly precise 
terms, and has a definite choice 
in starting to lay out a new job. 
Just at present, while the choice 
is definite enough, it is perhaps 
a little too wide. 

Suppose a popular car is pro- 
duced needing let us say 65 oc- 
tane for good performance. Sup- 
pose another popular machine 
comes out with a new model at 
about the same time, but need- 
ing something just a little bet- 
ter, 67 for instance. The for- 
mer has sacrificed a little on his 
engine performance if we as- 
sume plenty of 67 gasoline at 


normal price. The latter has 
built a car too much on the 
ragged edge if we assume that 
65 gasoline represents the mar- 
ket condition. 


Looking at it another way. 
engines of super performance 
can be built given an adequate 
supply of fuel of very high rat- 
ing. There is right now an em- 
bryo demand from engineers 
tor fuels better than anything 
now widely distributed. On the 
other hand, it is not to be be- 
lieved that refining will im- 
prove swiftly to the point where 
all gasoline will be made with 
maximum rating. We must 
look forward to a long period 
throughout which there will be 
considerable difference between 
the high and the low. The en- 
gineer today does know what he 
may pick for the high. He is 
safe in laying out engines for 
fuels 70 to 75 octane. Many 
think that very soon engines re- 
quiring 8&5 octane fuel will be 
built and that the gasolines will 
be ready for them but, while all 
this applies to the special mod- 
els and the high priced ears, 
there is still to much guess work 
when figuring on an average 
automobile. 


ROM the oil man’s viewpoint 

it is unlikely that any near 
future automobiles will be built 
requiring less than 60 to 65 oc- 
tane, but such cars will run and 
will run fairly well with proper 
driving on fuels of considerably 
lower rating. For such ears, 
however, the public will un- 
doubtedly demand either regu- 
lar priced gas of adequate rat- 
ing of lower price for lesser oc- 
tane values. The automobile 
engines for 1932 model cars are 
going to set the octane value the 
public will demand for 1932 
gasolines. And, being my own 
Moses for a moment, that is go- 
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ing to be not far away from a 
minimum of 65 octane. 

Mr. Platt says, rightly, that 
there is no sense in pushing oc- 
tane values above the engine’s 
ability to derive benefit there- 
from. There is little fear of 
that happening. An engine ap- 
preciates improvement in octane 
somewhere around five num- 
bers above its minimum for sat- 
isfactory performance. Built 
for 65 it will usually respond 
to increase in rating up to 70 or 
a trifle more. Built for 75 it 
will respond to at least 80. 
There are quite a few engines 
being built for over 70 and quite 
a few in experimental rooms de- 


signed for 85 or even more. So 
the leaders in the octane race 
need not fear arrival at the 
goal to find no prizes there. 

We are going to have a period 
—perhaps short, perhaps long 
—in which there will exist two 
distinct types of automobile en- 
gine. The most common type 
will be made for what the auto- 
mobile industry decides is the 
limit of octane rating to which 
the oil industry can be pushed 
for average regular priced fuels. 
The super type will be made for 
fuel at least as high rating as 
the very highest to be found at 
present. 

This is logical and natural. 





The aim of every automobile 
engineer is to obtain maximum 
size and performance of ma- 
chine from minimum weight. In 
the average car, performance 
can be helped by moderation in 
size and weight of body and 
chassis in proportion to engine. 
For the big, high priced car, im- 
proved performance can only be 
secured by obtaining still more 
power from the same size and 
weight of engine. 

The engine builder today is in 
a quandary when deciding the 
compression for an average type 
car. Suppose he accepts the av- 
erage rating as being 60 octane 
and designs for that, then half 


In The Excitement, Let's Not Forget Profits 


By Warren C. Platt, Editor 








LUDLOW CLAYDEN, petroleum engineer 
‘for the Sun Oil Co., who has specialized on 
the requirements of the automobile engine, 
sends in the accompanying article from Detroit 
with the comment. ‘‘that it disagrees with Mr. 
Platt just enough to start an argument that 
others will take part in.” 

That is well put. We hope every one will 
pitch in, for the situation from a profit stand- 
point is serious. We don’t need worry right 
now about the automobile engineer nor the gen- 
eral public, but just whether the oil companies 
will make a profit out of gas with good octane 
numbers. 

We do not want to hold back the technical 
development of the oil industry, in fact we want 
to have the oil companies make enough money 
so they can continue their present aggressive 
technical research. 

The point is there is nothing gained by com- 
panies getting into heated fights over an oc- 
tane number more or less that does not mean 
anything in the motors for which it is intended 
and for the gasoline price class for which it is 
designed. 

We do not see any objection to the automobile 
engineers putting out engines calling for 100 
octane number or 200 for that matter, provid- 
ing we can make that grade and that their en- 
gines will give satisfaction. Let them put out 
such motors and we will put out the gasoline 
for them BUT that gasoline will be in a class 
by itself and it will be priced accordingly. If 
it costs us 50 cents a gallon to make 100 octane 
number that will be considered in the price. 


If, on the other hand, sales departments are 
permitted to say that, ‘‘my gasoline is one oc- 
tane above Jones’s”’ then Jones is sure to come 
back and raise his competitor’s a notch and that 
will keep on until the technical department is 
driven to distraction trying to keep up with the 
claims and demands of the sales departments. 
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In short, if the technical men do not take a firm 
hold on the situation today, as we suggested in 
our editorial page 14 issue of Oct. 21, the mat- 
ter will be taken entirely out of the hands of 
the technical men and be run by the salesmen 
who are out on the road. 


Let the technical men consider that some fine 
morning, they may be greeted by the sales de- 
partments with something like the following: 
“Hey there! Is this the refinery? Well, 
what’ell you fellows doing that you can’t keep 
up with the times? You ’sleep or something? 
Here’s the Common Oil company just dumped 
10 gallons of some 75'% octane gas at the One 
Horse Garage at Smithville this morning and 
all we got to give ’em is that slimy stuff that 
you fellows call 74.9 octane. Come on now and 
fix us up with some red hot 76 octane this morn- 
ing so we can go out and get some business. 

“What? You can’t do it. Can’t you speed 
the old machine up a bit and tell the boys to 
hustle around faster and look at a few more of 
your fancy thermometers? 


“Well you can’t eh—too bad. Guess all we 
can do now is cut the price until you birds wake 
up and give us some good gas.”’ 

We don’t mean to be as rough on sales de- 
partments as the above may seem but, never- 
theless, it is that hot competitive spirit that 
keeps a sales department on its toes and that 
keeps it yelling all the time for a better and 
better product, and also, oftentimes unfortu- 
nately, for a lower price. 


What the technical men must decide, as well 
as the higher executives, is will the technical 
men run the refinery from a standpoint of op- 
erating efficiency and will the chief executives 
insist upon that for profit purposes, or will the 
sales departments be put in charge of the re- 
finery to see who can turn out the highest oc- 
tane number every morning, for sales and even 
price cutting purposes. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NrEws 
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his customers are going to be 
more than satisfied and half not 
satisfied at all. To design for 
less than 60 is hardly possible, 
it handicaps motor performance 
too much. To design for a bit 
over 60 is very tempting because 
there are many suitable fuels, 
it helps performance, and in 
poor gas territories a little back- 
ing off of the spark setting 
which the dealer will attend to 
may take care of the situation. 
The automobile dealer, anxious 
that the car he sells shall have 
the best of reputations, will in 
turn champion the brands of gas 
that rate above the car’s re- 
quired minimum. 

So, on regular priced gaso- 
lines at least within the limits 
we can now anticipate, there 
does seem to be very real reason 
for pushing up the octane rat- 
ing all we know how. There 
are very few such fuels above 
the ‘‘appreciative’’ range of the 
normal 1931 engine. There are 
very many still below that en- 
gine’s actual minimum require- 
ment. Remember I am not talk- 
ing about new clean motors, but 
engines in average condition 
with average carbonization. If 
and when the average gasoline 
rating gets near to being good 
enough for the present specially 
high compression motor, right 
then the engineers will move 
the high compression a_ step 
higher. The race now is with 
regular priced fuels, the race of 
a year or two hence may likely 
be up in the nineties. 


American Meter Co., 105 West 
40th St., New York City, has 
acquired the Reliance Mfg. Co. 
and the Reliance Iron Works, 
Alhambra, Calif. A new com- 
pany, the Reliance Regulator 
Corp., is being formed to con- 
duct these newly acquired prop- 
erties. 

Walter M. Thompson, presi- 
dent, and other directors of the 
former Reliance companies, will 
be elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the™new company, it 
is believed. Other personnel of 
the Regulator division will re- 
main intact. 

American Meter Co. manufac- 
tures displacement and orifice 
meters, rate volume controllers 
and gas and meter testing ap- 
paratus for the oil and gas in- 
dustries. 
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“Magic Octane Number Overdone 
Many Refiners Believe 


By Arch L. Foster 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


CLEVELAND 

OOSTING the _ anti-knock 
~ rating of motor fuels be- 
yond any bounds required 


by the average automotive en- 
gine of today with the resul- 
tant further injury to the eco- 
nomic stability of the refining 
industry, can be avoided by rec- 
ognition of the unavoidable re- 
sults of frenzied competition 
and a co-operative effort to hold 
individual efforts within reason- 
able limits. This is the ex- 
pressed opinions of many refin- 
ers in discussing the present 
trend in gasoline manufacture. 

That a steady improvement 
in octane ratings of fuels is in- 
evitable and desirable they all 
agree; to deny such a fact 
would be to render a verdict at 
variance with all the evidence. 
But those  interviwed _ also 
agree that to engage in a con- 
tinuous rush to raise anti-knock 
ratings well above any reason- 
able maximum required by pres- 
ent-day motors, would cause the 
refining industry needless ex- 
pense. 

‘““‘We will raise the anti-Knock 
rating of our present products 
above the existing values only 
if forced to do so by raises in- 
stituted by competitors, is a 
statement made frequently in 
discussing this subject. As it 
is in the producing fields, how- 
ever, the refiners fear that such 
a race is inevitable unless the 
units of the refining industry 
recognize the necessity of avoid- 
ing a competitive struggle in 
this direction. ‘‘What can be 
done to avoid such difficulties; 
how may any recalcitrant mem- 
bers of the industry be induced 
to keep in line, and not rock 
the boat?’’ is a query that has 
been put more than once. 

That an octane rating above 
the minimum required for satis- 
factory operation of a motor 
gives little advantage to the 
user is indicated in a statement 
received from the chief engineer 
of a prominent motor manufac- 


turing company making premi- 
um-fuel engines. He states, 
“Our cars require a minimum 
octane number of 74, which is 
the (old) Ethyl standard. Any 
gasoline with a higher octane 
number is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, although it does not give 
more power or mileage, but does 
increase the number of miles 
the car can be run _ without 
cleaning carbon.’ This appears 
to be the situation with all pre- 
mium-gasoline engines in use 
now. None of them require a 
fuel higher in knock quality 
than the present standard, and 
a boost in this standard will not 
result in any appreciable ad- 
vantage to the consumer and 
may increase the cost of his gas- 
oline to him. One prominent 
Mid-Continent refiner states, re- 
garding the new Ethyl standard, 
“My feelings at the present 
time are that such a high octane 
numbered gasoline is unneces- 
Sary, as there are very few 
stock cars that require such a 
grade.”’ 

Referring to an editorial sug- 
gestion in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS that each man be his own 
leader in his own business and 
lead his own company to prices 
and practices that would yield 
reasonable profits, this refiner 
comments on the necessity for 
co-operative rather than indi- 
vidual leadership as being the 
thing needed most now. He be- 
lieves that the wide variation in 
the estimation of octane rat- 
ings, the lack of uniformity in 
laboratory determinations 
which can come only with gen- 
eral acceptance of the new 
standard method and careful 
handling of the grading sys- 
tem, should dictate the use of 
good judgment and a tendency 
to ‘“‘make haste slowly.” “I be- 
lieve that some of the bad con- 
ditions experienced in the oil in- 
dustry have been due to too 
many individual leaders and 
that these leaders have not co- 
operated with the concentrated 
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Anti-Knock Standards— 
Today and Tomorrow 





“If the industry is not careful it will find that 
it has educated the public to a false idea of gas- 
oline value by octane number, just as many com- 
panies educated the public to a false idea by using 
the old Beaume gravity scale which today means 
just nothing at all as a single standard for gasoline 


‘Nothing at all is gained by companies’ running 
up the octane number for sales purposes for above 
a certain point the motor does not know the differ- 
ence Tomorrow’s motor probably will require 
higher octane numbers but to sell fuel for the 
motor that does not exist is nonsense” 
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— Warren C. Platt in National Petroleum News 


It’s wisdom to make and sell gaso- 
line that fully suits the motors that 





do exist today 
Dubbs cracked gasoline does that 


It’s wisdom to have equipment in 
your refinery that will produce gasoline 
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to meet the higher anti-knock needs of 
the motor of tomorrow 





The Dubbs process will do that, too 


It’s wisdom to blend Dubbs cracked 
gasoline with your troublesome straight 
run Then you have a fuel meeting 
today’s anti-knock needs—a fuel you 
can sell at a profit 
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Dubbs cracking is the key to the whole 
| gasoline problem—today and tomorrow 
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#\ Dubbs Cracking Process 
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thoughts of a number of lead- 
ers to arrive at a good condition 
in the industry,’ he comments. 
“TI believe that leadership which 
will follow plans devised by 
leaders of the industry in meet- 
ings, to be the better plan. 

‘In regard to the octane num- 
ber race, it is rather a difficult 
subject to comment on. I be- 
lieve that, while octane num- 
bered gasoline is essential, we 
do not yet know what the prop- 
er division should be and that 
while a great many distributors 
are purchasing what is supposed 
to be gasoline with a certain 
octane number, they have no 
means of determining whether 
they are obtaining this grade of 
material or not. There are com- 
paratively few places where an 
octane number determination 
can be obtained, and in a great 
many commercial laboratories 
for instance, the octane num- 
bers which are determined are 
incorrect. I feel that it is very 
advisable to go slow in grading 
these materials, and feel that 
the industry is apt to find itself 
in a very chaotic condition re- 
garding this grading, if it is not 
well handled.’’ 


ONVICTION that intelligent 

and careful grading of anti- 
knock quality in motor fuels is 
the best that can be expected 
now, in view of the lack of in- 
telligent co-operation between 
refining units, is expressed by 
Charles L. Suhr, president of 
the Pennzoil Co., Oil City. He 
points out the ultimate futility 
of the effort to forge ahead of 
the average in a race where all 
have the same chance to meet 
increases, without an increase 
in the returns, which can only 


mean loss to every one con- 
cerned. ‘‘Your editorial in the 
Oct. 21 issue is indeed logical 


and doubtless in accord with the 
views of the great majority of 
refiners,’ he says. ‘‘All agree 
that this race for octane quality 
is costly and altogether unnec- 
essary, but they all say ‘What 
are we going to do about it?’ 

“We will, if we care to look 
around, likely locate the trouble 
where most of our difficulties 
emanate—a woeful lack of co- 
operation in the industry. 

“IT grant that it is quite in- 
triguing to bring out something 
better than the other fellow has, 
at a cost for the time being not 
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quite commensurate with the 
temporary advantage gained, 
but one’s joy is short-lived as a 
rule, because, if the new mate- 
rial is pulling business, then it 
is only a matter of weeks or 
months when everybody is do- 
ing it, with the result that costs 
are raised along with the stand- 
ards, while the price remains 
the same. 

“Properly grading the gaso- 
line as to octane rating is the 
best we can hope for in the ab- 
sence of intelligent co-opera- 
tion.”’ 

C. B. Watson, vice-president 
of the Pure Oil Co., believes 
that the introduction of a sec- 
ond ‘‘leaded’’ gasoline would 
possibly do a great deal toward 
standardizing the two higher 
grades of fuel. In such event 
he thinks a race for anti-knock 
value would probably be pre- 
cipitated in third grade fuels, or 
at least that the rating of this 
“thrift” gasoline will gradually 
go upward. 

‘Referring to your article on 
octane number,” says Mr. Wat- 
son, “it is our thought that, if 
the third grade of gasoline had 
been introduced only in the 
areas where destructively low 
prices made the introduction of 
the third grade advisable, there 
would be very small chance of 2 
serious race on octane numbers. 
However, in those areas where 
third grade has been introduced 
at every point it seems to us 
that it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect a gradual increase in the 
octane number of the third 
grade and a resulting race on 
this particular product. If the 
Ethyl Corporation eventually 
allows lead to be introduced in- 
to a second grade gasoline, as 
well as the Ethyl grade, the 
quality of these two products 
will be pretty well standardized 
and it is our firm belief that a 
race will result for quality in 
the third grade. We certainly 
agree with your thought that 
such a race would be destruc- 
tive to possible profit.” 


UF HERE are still many things 

to sell in gasoline and gaso- 
line service besides octane num- 
ber,’’ R. R. Irwin, president of 
White Eagle Corp., believes; 
“There are certainly limits to 
the specification the refiner 
should immediately undertake 
with respect to this test. It 
does not pay to spend too much 





money for what might later be 
conversational purposes.’ In 
discussing this same phase of 
the subject before the Four- 
State Jobbers Association in 
Kansas City a few days ago, R. 
C. Alden, research director of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., pointed 
out that volatility and purity 
still hold the same importance 
to the gasoline user that they 
have during the last decade. 
The emphasis on octane num- 
bers should not lessen the at- 
tention paid to the other impor- 
tant qualities of a motor fuel, 
he believes. 


HAT octane number is a 

“magic number’’ which has 
led or may lead the refiners into 
extravagances which are of at 
least doubtful value appears to 
be the opinion of H. B. Setzler, 
general superintendent of Na- 
tional Refining Co. at Coffey- 
ville, Kans. ‘‘You are correct, 
my boy—you are correct about 
the magic number, octane,’’ he 
writes. 

“Refiners appear, according 
to gossip here, there and else- 
where, to have gone plumb 
crazy about the magic number. 
informed me that 
in the past two weeks, they have 
had something like eight to ten 
inquiries from. refiners’ for 
equipment to produce that mag- 
ic number. 

“None of we refiners appear 
to have any ideas as to how high 
the magic number shall ulti- 
mately go. I suspect the manu- 
facturers of equipment to pro- 
duce the magic number are in 
the same boat. Believe it or 
not, the manufacturers are go- 
ing to build some kind of equip- 
ment to produce some kind of 
a magic number.” 

According to the results of 
the Bureau of Mines-Bureau of 
Standards survey of anti-knock 
ratings of composite fuel sam- 
ples for 1930, the averages for 
different sections are approxi- 
mately as follows, in octane 
numbers for regular grades: 
east, 65; midwest, and Mid-Con- 
tinent, 57; Pacific coast, 61.5. 
As these determinations were 
made on composite samples and 
not on individual samples, the 
results must be considered as 
representing the order of mag- 
nitude of the average rating, 
and not as exact figures from 
which definite conclusions may 
be drawn. 
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Sulfur in Extreme-Pressure Lubricants 





Gives Properties Desired 
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by 
H. C. Mougey and J. O. Allmen* 
(Presented before American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Nov. 10-12). 
— pacity of ordinary oils. The fact 
HE authors believe that chemical action may explain that we are not now in difficul- 
the improvement of lubricants, in extreme-pressure lub- ties can probably be attributed 
rication, to which different chemically-active materials to the intermittent nature of the 
have been added. Such additions show remarkably im- loading which permits time for 
proved lubricating action after film lubrication has failed. temperature equalization be- 
His study was made with the aid of a new testing tween periods of load. 
method and equipment which is explained in detail in the Since it was improbable that 
article. any ordinary oil or grease was 
Sulfur added to lead-base lubricants increases lubrica- capable of maintaining a fluid 
tion far beyond the limits found for the sulfur-free prod- film between gear teeth, an in- 
| uct. A 10 per cent water solution of sodium oleate showed vestigation was directed toward 
the best results. Castor oil shows action similar to that of the problem of preventing gall- 
sulfurized oils. Three per cent CC1, in mineral oil gave Ing or scoring between heavily 
lubrication nearly equal to sodium oleate. loaded sliding surfaces. This 
j _ work was originally done on 
7 ae RET i 1 EE TASER SIGE SEE, CTT 


complete rear axles in a dyn- 
amometer set-up, in which it 
| E ARE accustomed to ing temperatures of over 210° was possible to reproduce con- 
Wnt of lubrication as F.arecommon. With these con- ditions of seizure between the 
a condition in which a_ ditions prevailing, it is not dif- differential pinions and _ pin 
film of oil prevents the rubbing ficult to imagine that we are identical with service failures 
surfaces from coming into con- fast approaching the limit of ca- that were at that time occasion- 
tact with one another, and thus ally found in certain districts. 
prevents wear. That this condi- A SRE Sees: eee This was done by locking one 
tion actually exists in well-lu- wheel and taking the _ load 
bricated bearings is well through the differential. This 
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known; but it is not so well un- 
derstood that this conception of 
lubrication does not apply to 
highly loaded gears. 

In well-lubricated bearings 


ed area, and the rubbing speeds 
are generally high enough to 
maintain a film of oil which 
separates the bearing and jour- 
nal. In automobile gears, the 
pressures between gear teeth 
reach values as high as 400,000 
pounds per square inch, with 
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the loads rarely exceed 2000 Z 
pounds per square inch project- ae 

















rubbing velocities ranging from 








. to 300 feet per minute, and 2 amperes 





this between convex curvatures 
Which are poorly adapted to 
Maintain a lubricating film. 

















It is inconceivable that even 
the most viscous oils and anh SSSR 








sreases can be retained between 


the surfaces of the teeth in a Fig. 1—Assembly of journal, bear- 
sufficiently thick film to prevent ings, retainer and link used in test- 
ing heavy duty lubricants. 
: es ’ is applied to the top of the link, 
when it is realized that operat- shown in a vertical position 


metallic contact, particularly 
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test, however, was slow and ex- 
pensive. A special machine was, 
therefore, built which approxi- 
mated the essential parts of the 
axle test, i. e., a hardened steel 
pin rotated in hardened steel 
bushings, the assembly being 
immersed in the oil to be tested. 
The details of this machine are 
shown in Fig. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 
shows the journal and bushings 
mounted ready for test. This 
assembly is immersed in an oil 
bath, as shown in Fig. 2, which 
also shows the loading means. 
The journal is then rotated by 
means of a dynamometer from 
which the torque required to ro- 
tate the journal can be deter 
mined. 
Operating the Testing Machine 

The usual method of operat- 
ing this machine is to rotate the 
journal at 100 r. p. m. with a 
constantly increasing load of 
1000 pounds per square inch 
projected area applied every 10 
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seconds until a total load of 25,- 
000 pounds per square inch is 
reached or until seizure occurs. 
In operating this testing ma- 
chine, it was found that when 
we made tests with ordinary lu- 
bricants with steel against steel, 
at certain loads and _ speeds, 
seizure or scoring resulted; but 
it was also found that seizure 
could be prevented if another 
metal was substituted for steel 
as one of the wearing surfaces, 
for example, steel against 
bronze. 

Tests established that there 
are a number of metals and al- 
loys that could be substituted 
for bronze and operated against 
steel, and still avoid the difficul- 
ties that occur’ with _ steel 
against steel; but there is the 
objection to most of these met- 
als that they are low in strength 
and are not suitable as gear ma- 
terials. 

We found that by means of 
electroplating different metals 
on steel we could get the benefit 
of the wearing surfaces of the 
plated metal and the strength of 
the steel backing. We also found 
that by mixing finely divided 
metal powders with the oil we 
could get the same results as 
if the metals had been plated 
on the bearings with the excep- 
tion, however, that we could 
not keep these powders in 
suspension for any length of 
time. Very much to our surprise 
it was found that we could oper- 
ate steel against bronze and cer- 
tain other metals with no lubri- 
cant whatever using loads and 
speeds that would result in seiz- 
ing or scoring, if we used steel 
against steel with ordinary oils 
or greases. 


1------ STEEL-- --~ STEEL 
2---T PLATE'STERL “STEEL 





Fig. 3—Results of tests of steel journals with bushings 
ot different metals 
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Fig. 2—Complete testing assembly, 
showing application of pressure 
through lever to link 


In Fig. 2 curves are shown of 
tests in which steel journals 
were operated against steel, 
bronze, or tin plated steel with 
lubricant whatever or with var- 
ious lubricants. In this figure, 
the vertical lines on the test of 
steel on steel with mineral oil 
and with the tin-plated journal 
dry indicate seizure of the jour- 
nal and bushing. The others 
completed the test without seiz- 
ure. 

Photographs of some of the 
journals used in this and other 
tests are shown in Fig. 4. The 
photograph of the journal from 
the test on tin-plated steel run 
dry was made from a test 
stopped at 15,000 pounds, as it 
was not possible to operate the 
tin-plated steel with no cooling 
medium at the full 25,000- 
pound load. The journal operat- 
ed with bronze with no lubri- 
cant appears to be badly worn in 
the center, but actually there is 
practically no wear on this jour- 
nal. It simply became so hot 
during the test that the steel did 
not have enough strength to car- 
ry the load and the journal was 
extruded. This same condition 
has been observed with other 
steel journals tested with cer- 
tain experimental lubricants. 


How “Extreme-Pressure” 
Lubricants Operate 
There remains a serious ob- 


























jection to the use of plated met- 
als for highly-loaded moving 
parts in that, if the plate should 
be worn off in service, the steel 
would then operate against steel 
with unsatisfactory results. If a 
lubricant could be developed 
which would form on the sur- 
face of the steel a film or plate 
with a low coefficient of friction, 
similar in effect to that of the 
film or plate of electro-deposit- 
ed metal, and if this film or 
plate would be reformed auto- 
matically as it is worn off in 
service, this might be a solution 
of the problem. We believe that 
some such phenomenon enables 
the so-called ‘‘extreme-pres- 
sure” lubricants to operate. 

In Fig. 5 are shown results 
obtained with three ordinary 
mineral oils and one commercial 
“extreme-pressure”’ lubricant. 
The mineral oils have viscosities 
of 48, 90, and 200 at 210° F., 
respectively. The ‘“extreme- 
pressure” lubricant has a vis- 
cosity of approximately 90 at 
210° F. It will be noted that vis- 
cosity effect is quite marked, in 
that the 200 viscosity oil shows 
a low friction up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch,at which 
point the oil film fails with a 
consequent rapid rise in friction, 
and that the oil films with the 
lower viscosity oils, as would be 
expected, fail at much lower 
loads. 

Since the initial oil tempera- 
ture in these tests was about 70° 
F., it is evident that in service 
where temperatures of 200° F. 
are common, even the heaviest 
oils are incapable of sustaining 
very high loads. The heaviest 
oil shown in Fig. 4, if heated 
before the test to 200° F., thus 
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rig. 5—Comparison of lubricating efficiency of straigh/ 


mineral oils with an ‘extreme pressure” lubricant 
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Would you like to receive a copy? 
Write to The American Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, at 57th Street, New 


York City. 
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help for YOU! 


HE American Weekly has over 5,500,000 circulation—twice as much as 
any other publication on earth. With twice the circulation, chances 


are it reaches twice as many of 





our customers as an other ; — P ; ‘ 
y ; d What is The American Weekly? 
magazine. 


The American Weekly is the magazine distributed through seven- 
teen great Sunday newspapers from seventeen principal American 
Just think how much stations cities. It concentrates 70% of its total circulation in 578 of America’s 
997 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over. 
. 
benefit when a refiner advertises In EACH OF 152 CITIES, IT REACHES ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO FAMILIES. 





in The American Weekly? ‘*Twice In 108 MorE CITIES, IT REACHES 40 To 50% oF THE FAMILIES 





IN AN ADDITIONAL 146 ciTIEs, 30 To 40% 


as much”’ circulation, you know, 
In ANOTHER 172 cities, 20 To 30%. 


! means twice as much help for you. 


—but that’s not all. More than 1,700,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy The American 
‘| Weekly—making the unprecedented national total of more than 


5,500,000 families who read The American Weekl 























PERSEPHONE AND PLUTO—— 
ove. cones TheAncronts). oheved In ERSEPHONE, whom the Romans called Priterpine, was the daughter of Ceres, 
who was the Goddess of Earth One day there was a great volcanic outbreak 
of Ms. Bena, and Pluto, the God of the Underworld, or Abode of the Dead, came 


up from below to see what damage had been done. Venus, for a joke, had her son 

aingunee nght ish A Tptist Cupid shoot am arrow of love inta the Dark Monarch’s heart. His eyes fell upon 

_ Persephone, and he kidnaped her. When she didn't come home Cores went ail around 

the earth searching for her In her sorrow she forgot to look after her business of 

Amind Dulac a it age ag a oh ep 

t appealed to the gods for farm relief. Jupiter patched up a truce between Pluto ond 
his mother-in-law whereby Persephone spent half the year with each of them Then j 

ail the plants became fresh again 
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1—Oil—48 at 210° F. 
nal and bushings. 

2—Same oil as above with addition 
of 1 per cent carbon tetrachlor- 
ide. Steel journal and bush- 
ings. 

8—Oil—90 at 210° F. 
nal and bushings. 

4—Oil— 90 at 210° F., plus sul- 
fur. Steel journal and bush- 
ings. 

5—Commercial lead-soap grease 
containing sulfur. Steel jour- 
nal and bushings. 

6—10 per cent soap (sodium 
oleate) plus 90 per cent water. 


Steel jour- 


Steel jour- 


reducing the viscosity, will give 
results similar to an ordinary 
engine oil tested cold. In the 
case of the “‘extreme-pressure”’ 
lubricant, the curve indicates it 
behaves exactly like any ordi- 
nary oil so long as the oil film is 
maintained. 

The addition of other mate- 
rials to the oil does not affect 
the characteristics until the oil 
film has failed, whether the oil 
be light or heavy; but at higher 
loads there is a sudden transi- 
tion from one friction level to 
another. These results indicate 
that lubrication at this higher 
friction level is accomplished 
by some medium having proper- 
ties different from oil as used in 
ordinary film lubrication. 


Sulfur Active Ingredient in Suc- 
cessful Lead-Soap Lubricants 


In Fig. 6 are shown three oils 
with viscosities of 48, 90 and 
300 at 210° F., respectively; but 
these oils have all been sulfur- 
ized. It will be noted that in the 
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4 
' Steel journal and bushings. 
7—No lubricant whatever. Steel 
journal, bronze bushings. 
8—Oil—90 at 210° F. Steel jour- 
nal, bronze bushings. 
9—Oil—90 at 210° F., plus 3 per 
cent carbon tetrachloride. Steel 
journal, bronze bushings. 
10—Castor oil. Steel journal, 
bronze bushings. 


11—No lubricant whatever (test 
stopped at 15,000 Ib.). Tin- 
plated journal, steel bushings. 

12—Oil—90 at 210° k. Tin-plated 
journal, steel bushings. 


“extreme-pressure’’ region the 
friction is approximately the 
same for all three oils, but an 
interesting difference occurs in 
the transition region in that the 
maximum friction is least for 
the light oil and greatest for the 
heavy oil. However, by reduc- 
ing the viscosity of the heavy 
oil by the addition of light oil or 
kerosine, the point of maximum 
friction can be lowered. 


We believe this indicates that 
the film which carries the load 
in the ‘“‘extreme-pressure” lubri- 
cant region is caused by chem- 
ical action requiring heat, and 
that this high friction shown by 
the heavy oil results from the 
layer produced by chemical ac- 
tion not having enough time to 
form before it is required to 
carry the load. 


For a number of years, lead- 
soap lubricants have had the 
reputation of carrying higher 
loads than ordinary mineral oil 
lubricants. We tested in our 


laboratory commercial  lead- 
soap lubricants, and found that 
some of them had this superior 
load-carrying ability and that 
others did not. 

In trying to find the reason 
for this difference, we analyzed 
and tested many commercial 
lead-soap lubricants, and made 
and tested many others. Very 
early in our work we found the 
presence of large amounts of 
sulfur in the successful lead- 
soap lubricants, with usually 
much smaller amounts of sul- 
fur in the ones which did not 
carry the extreme loads. This, 
together with the knowledge 
that flowers of sulfur has long 
been used to overcome over- 
heated bearings, and that sulfur 
oil is extensively used in cutting 
lubricants, suggested that sul- 
fur was the active ingredient in 
successful lead-soap lubricants. 

We made experimental mix- 
tures where we added sulfur to 
mineral oils low in sulfur, and 
found that by this addition the 
oil was able to carry the heavy 
loads, whether lead soap was 
present or not. We added lead 
soap to mineral oils low in sul- 
fur, but we were never able by 
this means to improve the load- 
carrying ability; although in 
some cases, when we added lead 
soap to oils which were high in 
natural sulfur, we obtained su- 
perior load-carrying properties. 

Lead soap added to sulfur- 
free mineral oil does not seem 
to increase its load-carrying 
ability, but lead soap added to 
pure castor oil does make an 
“extreme-pressure’”’ lubricant 
which works effectively beyond 
the range of castor oil. Lead 
soap added to a mineral oil con- 
taining enough sulfur produces 
an ‘“‘extreme-pressure” lubri- 
cant that seems to make the 
transition from “‘fluid-film’” lu- 
brication to ‘‘extreme-pressure”’ 
lubrication with less friction 
and heat than a sulfurized min- 
eral oil without the lead soap 
or other materials which might 
help in the transition range. 


Acids in Castor Oil Have Action 
Similar to Sulfur 


In testing these lubricants, 
we found that when these suc- 
cessful lead-soap lubricants 
were operated under conditions 
where mineral oil without these 
additions could not carry the 
loads, in all cases except that 
of castor oil plus lead soap, the 
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THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


EANS real accuracy of Gas Tempera- 
ture Measurement. 


It’s a new Recording Thermometer built on 
an old and proved principle. 


Its readings are not affected by ambient tem- 
perature (i. e., temperature surrounding the 
case and tubing). 


It is fully compensated and is accurate to the 
nth degree. 


Day and night—Summer and Winter, under 
extreme heat and cold, true bulb temperatures 
are recorded. 


The small sensitive bulb makes it adaptable 
to any size of gas line. 


The “Anti-Ambi” Thermometer is the only 
one on the market accurate enough for gas 
line work—and it is rugged. It should always 
be used wherever extreme accuracy is 
desired on temperatures below 250° F. 


Write today for new Bulletin No. 178. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
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surfaces of the steel were cov- 
ered with a black film, which 
analysis indicated to be iron sul- 
fide. In the case of castor oil 
plus lead soap, we believe the 
acids in the castor oil have an 
action similar to that of sulfur. 


These investigations indicat- 
ed that the superior load-carry- 
ing properties of ‘“extreme-pres- 
sure‘‘ lubricants were due to the 
formation of a separating film 
not of oil but of some material 
formed directly on the surface 
of the steel. This theory is sim- 
ilar to that which is held by 
many investigators seeking to 
explain the peculiar’ oiliness 
properties of animal and vege- 
table oils and mixtures of these 
with mineral oils. If this were 
true, it would be necessary for 
an oil to contain chemically ac- 
tive material to function as an 
“‘extreme-pressure” lubricant, 
and it seemed likely that other 
materials than sulfur should 
have similar properties. 

To test this theory, we went 
to the chemical stock room and 
selected a large number of 
chemicals, and tested .them as 
lubricants for extreme-pressure 
conditions. We found certain es- 
ters, such as benzyl benzoate, 
dibutyl phthalate, etc., which 
have chemical structures more 
or less analogous to animal and 
vegetable oils, which gave lu- 
bricating results in our tests 
comparable to animal and vege- 
table oils. In general, this type 
of material will give a lower 
coefficient of friction than or- 
dinary mineral oil when tested 
under conditions that are 
slightly too severe to permit the 
operation of a mineral oil, but it 
usually fails to carry the real 
extreme pressures. 


Among the most interesting 
of the materials that may be 
used to increase the load-carry- 
ing capacity of lubricants is 
chlorine in various forms, such 
as carbon tetrachloride, ete. 
When such material is added to 
ordinary oil in quantities from 1 
per cent up, the test results are 
quite startling, as shown in Fig. 
(. 


In testing some of these com- 
pounds, we found that iron 
chloride was formed on the sur- 
face of the steel; and it is our 
belief that the superior load- 
carrying ability of these chlor- 
ine containing materials is due 
to their action in forming iron 


wa | 
bo 


chloride on the steel, which ap- 
parently acts as a separating 
film capable of sustaining ex- 
treme loads. 


A striking example was the 
case of dichlorethyl ether. This 
is a very fluid material of about 
the consistency of gasoline. It 
boils at 349° F. (176° C.), and 
from its physical appearance it 
certainly would not be selected 
as a high-load-carrying lubri- 
cant. In our tests, this mate- 
rial, in its undiluted state, was 
found to be equal to the best 
‘“‘extreme-pressure”’ oil or 
grease ever tested by us in its 
load-carrying ability and low- 
friction characteristics; and at 
the completion of the _ test 
small amounts of iron chloride 
could be scraped from the con- 
tainer in which the test was 
made, although the steel wear- 
ing surfaces appeared to be un- 
affected, and as smooth and 
bright as when the test was 
started. 


This test appeared to demon- 
strate that the viscosity of the 
lubricating oil is of little impor- 
tance as regards its load-carry- 
ing ability in the extreme-pres- 
sure region. Tests of commer- 
cial lubricants have shown that 
there are on the market a num- 
ber of lubricants for which 
great claims are made and 
which contain various chlorine 
compounds. 


Sodium Oleate a Good 
Lubricant 


One of the best lubricants 
tested was a 10 per cent solution 
of soap (sodium oleate) in wa- 
ter. This material gave a lower 
friction and a better appearing 
journal at the end of the test 
than any other lubricant we 
have tested. The results of this 
test are shown in Fig. 7. In con- 
trast to this, the same amount 
of sodium soap added to mineral 
oil, and subjected to the same 
test, gave results comparable to 
ordinary mineral oil of high vis- 
cosity. 

These tests emphasize the im- 
portance of the body of the lu- 
bricant as a cooling medium as 
well as that of a carrier of the 
chemically active material. 
Since high-pressure lubricants 
appear to act chemically, care 
should be used to select such 
materials as will be active when 
needed, but not corrosive or ac- 
tive when they are not required 


to develop this property. Too 
much attention should not be 
paid to empirical laboratory 
tests to determine these proper- 
ties. 


There has been a wide com- 
mercial use of sulfur-containing 
lubricants, especially those used 
for cutting oils; and yet it would 
be easy to develop laboratory 
tests that would indicate such 
sulfur containing lubricants 
would be dangerous from a cor- 
rosive standpoint. 


Attention should also be 
called to the fact that under 
conditions where ordinary min- 
eral oil is satisfactory, such as 
fluid-film lubrication, it is usu- 
ally impossible to show any im- 
provement due to the addition 
of these chemically active ma- 
terials. In addition, a lubricant 
may be an ‘‘extreme-pressure’”’ 
lubricant when used with one 
combination of metals and un- 
der certain conditions, and yet 
it may be only an “‘ordinary”’ lu- 
bricant, or worse, when used 
with other combinations of met- 
als or under other conditions. 


Theory of Chemical Action of 
Lubricants Requires Study 


If this theory of chemical ac- 
tion of the lubricants on the sur- 
face of the steel is correct, then 
there is a possibility of unde- 
sired chemical action in some 
cases. As a general rule, the 
manufacturers of ball and roller 
anti-friction bearings have been 
opposed to the use of the spe- 
cial lubricants, particularly the 
lead-soap lubricants, on account 
of their belief that they de- 
crease the life of ball and roller 
bearings. It is evident that it 
would not be a solution to the 
problem to develop lubricants 
that would lubricate gear teeth 
and cause failures of the ball 
and roller bearings, and a lubri- 
cant in order to be satisfactory 
must operate both with the gear 
teeth and with the anti-friction 
bearings. However, tests have 
shown that extreme-pressure lu- 
bricants are not of necessity in- 
jurious to ball and roller bear- 
ings; and, therefore, this whole 
subject requires careful consid- 
eration on the part of both the 
lubricant makers and the bear- 
ing makers. 


Only Actual Service Data 
Reliable 


We feel that in all this work 
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Fig. 6—Results of testing oils which have been sulfurized 


great care should be used in in- 
terpreting results obtained with 
any laboratory testing machine 
or method. The lubricants are 
not made to lubricate testing- 
machines but rather to lubri- 
cate gears and bearings in ac- 
tual service; and only actual 
service data, or data that can 
be related to service, should be 
used. 

In operating the test machine 
developed in our laboratory, we 
have found that by varying the 
speed of rotation of the pin or 
by varying the rate at which the 
load is increased, we can devel- 
op contradictory results. This 
is probably also true of all lab- 
oratory test equipment now in 
use. 

Before a testing procedure 
could be decided upon, we found 
it necessary to determine the 
properties of these lubricants 
by actual service data; and un- 
til this was done we could not 
establish the relative merits of 
any of the lubricants tested. It 
makes no difference if the labor- 
atory testing equipment consists 
of an actual set of gears in a 
transmission or an axle or 
whether the test is conducted in 
a car or on a test fixture. The 
conditions of load and speed, if 
arbitrarily selected, may not be 
representative of service condi- 
tions; and results of such tests 
are, therefore, not reliable un- 
less they are checked by actual 
service. 

There is a large potential mar- 
ket for ‘‘extreme-pressure”’ lu- 
bricants; but before this mar- 
ket can be developed, certain 
factors must be recognized and 
difficulties introduced by them 
overcome. The large automo- 
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Fig. 7—Addition of different materials to oils shows 


startling results in some cases 


bile companies cannot put out 
designs requiring special lubri- 
cants until the oil industry gen- 
erally is in a position to supply 
them and until tests are devel- 
oped by which the satisfactory 
lubricants can be distinguished 
from the unsatisfactory ones. 


As previously mentioned, roll- 
er and ball bearing companies 
at the present time are opposed 
to extreme-pressure lubricants 
as a Class, as they maintain that 
they cause rapid wear on roller 
and ball bearings. Until this sit- 
uation is cleared up, the large 
automobile companies cannot 
take advantage of the extreme- 
pressure lubricants. 


It is evident that until de- 
signs calling for extreme-pres- 
sure lubricants are produced 
and distributed in quantity, the 
volume of business in extreme- 
pressure lubricants for automo- 
biles is necessarily limited. The 
problems that are involved are 
too great to be solved in any 
reasonable time by any one in- 
dividual or company, but will 
require the co-operation of all 
industries affected. 





NEW EQUIPMENT 





McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, 
New York, have recently issued 
a 32-page bulletin, No. 231, de- 
scribing their boiler furnace lin- 
ings, walls and arches made of 
“steel mixture’”’ refractories. 


This bulletin explains in de- 
tail the different arrangements 
of settings for water tube and 
horizontal return tubular boil- 


ers, fired by oil or by coal with 
various types of stokers. Flat 
suspended arches for water 
tube, and back combustion 
chamber arches for h. r. t., boil- 
ers are featured along with 
some other furnace and boiler 
door arch designs. Solid and 
semi-solid air cooled sectional 
furnace walls, veneer and sus- 
pended walls, are described, 
with explanation of the purposes 
and advantages of each. 


A description of other ‘“‘steel 
mixture”? products is included, 
such as blow-off pipe protectors, 
baffle tiles, firebrick, fire ce- 
ment, repair daub, etc. Illus- 
trations of photographs of in- 
stallations, and two-color draw- 
ings are given, showing appli- 
cations of the different types of 
products. 


* * *% 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
dephia, Pa., recently issued a 
new 148-page bulletin, “‘Vim 
Short Center Drives,’’ showing 
their line of belt drives in ¢ca- 
pacities from 5 to 100 horse- 


power. It discusses especially 
Vim mineral tanned leather 
belting. 


It is stated that the booklet 
was first prepared for the com- 
pany’s technical field men as an 
aid to the solution of field prob- 
lems relating to installations. It 
contains a number of charts, 
tables of engineering and math- 
ematical data. Announcement 
states that copies will be deliv- 
ered by a company distributor 
direct to executives or engineers 
interested in transmissions who 
will write for it, or will send in 
their company letterhead. 
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HIGH KNOCK 


RATING 


GASOLINE 


HE maximum benefit of cracking in producing high knock rating 

gasolines can be obtained only if all the fresh feed charged is forced 

to make at least one pass through the cracking coil. Inclusion of a 
small percentage of uncracked light ends from the fresh feed lowers the 
octane rating of pressure distillate several degrees. Possibility of con- 
taminating the pressure distillate by these light ends can be eliminated 
by heating the feed in high-pressure heat exchangers. The high-pressure 
heat exchanger makes it possible to obtain maximum pre-heat to the coils 
at no sacrifice of knock rating. 


Application of high-pressure heat exchangers between vaporizer 
and bubble tower also decreases the load on furnace and bubble tower, 
making greater throughput possible with lower furnace temperature, 
better fractionation in the tower, and closer regulation of endpoint. 


The Leach High Pressure Fracto Condenser is a thoroughly proven 
construction. Over eighty are now in service in more than thirty plants, 
including the most modern cracking coils for the production of anti- 
knock gasoline from Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent crudes, and also, 
older coils remodeled by the addition of High Pressure Exchangers. 


Leach constructions patented in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


Cc. FL LEACH CO). ec. 


9-11 Park Place New York 
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Fig. 1—Installation of pre-drilled curved pipe on high pressure de Florez cracking still, showing location and 
spacing of safety holes 


New Pre-Drilling Method Safeguards 
High Pressure Equipment 


by 


Luis de Florez* 








RE-drilling high pressure tubes, chambers and other 

cracking equipment so as to give warning of impending 
failure through corrosion or erosion as explained in this 
article has been under observation under severe operat- 
ing conditions for a long period. The method is published 
only after the author and his associates are convinced that 
it is a successful method, proven by seven instances where 
failures have been avoided with the resultant explosions, 
fires, and possible loss of life. 


The author makes the announcement that all pro- 
ceeds which may accrue from the sale or license of this 
safety method will be utilized for the collection of safety 
statistics, data, and to promote safety in industrial work. 
It is understood that only nominal fees will be charged. 


One point especially concerns the inventor of the 
method—that the plan may be used by persons unac- 
quainted with the engineering principles involved, and 
carried out in such a way that danger may result from 
its improper application. ‘This method is not to be con- 
sidered as a substitute for customary precautionary or in- 
spection methods,” Mr. deFlorez states.....‘It is to be used 
as an additional measure for safety to life and property, 
to supplement the inspections now employed by every re- 
finer. Kmployment of the idea by refiners before they are 
thoroughly acquainted with its principles and the proper 
manner of drilling, spacing, etc., may easily result in de- 
feating the purpose of it. Too great reliance on the plan 
to the exclusion of all other safety measures should not 
be permitted.” 











HE processing of petroleum 

oil under pressure and tem- 

perature has always been a 
hazardous operation. Perhaps 
the obvious danger heretofore 
has been its own safeguard, for 
it has led to rigid inspection 
methods, strict discipline, in ad- 
dition to extreme care in proc- 
essing. 

From the standpoint of de- 
sign and material, much prog- 
ress has been made, but with 
the advent of corrosive charg- 
ing stock, high velocities in 
conduits to inhibit carbon for- 
mation, and processing the less 
favorable stocks, even the best 
design and skillful choice of 
materials are not entirely ade- 
quate to insure safety and in- 
creased reliance must be placed 
in the added inspection and 
routine care. 

We now know how to make 
runs of the order of 2000 hours 
in the case of cracking units, 
and improvements in processes 
permit the use of charging 
stocks which were formerly not 
considered favorable for crack- 
ing. Modern cracking units are 
often called upon to make a 





*Consulting Chemical Engineer. 
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definite product from residual 
oils and heterogeneous refinery 
mixtures which may be highly 
corrosive. 


The tendency seems to be, in 
fact, to make the function of 
cracking units one of general 
utility instead of a specialty op- 
eration on selected stocks as in 
former years, when cracking 
was limited to a comparatively 
small part of refinery operation. 
Today the tendency is to turn 
into gasoline anything that can- 
not be sold and the cracking 
units are called upon to perform 
this operation. 


Since these conditions pre- 
vail and will, in all probability, 
continue along this trend, it is 
evident that methods must be 
developed to supplement the 
usual inspection and drilling of 
vessels and conduits to offset 
conditions which are constant- 
ly becoming more severe. 


The purpose of this article is 
to describe such a method, now 
in successful use, which has ma- 
terially reduced the hazard of 
failure on pressure stills. The 
method, which appears to be 
simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive, has been developed 
after much though and effort, 
and is now widely used by sev- 
eral of the large oil companies 
who have largely contributed to 
its development. The general 
idea is simple, as will be seen, 
but experience shows that prop- 
er technique is necessary and 
improper use may destroy its 
usefulness. 

The method consists essen- 
tially of preparing small spots 
in conduits or vessels where 
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Fig. 2—Diagrammatic illustra- 

tion of shape and spacing of 

holes to warn operator of im- 
pending failure of pipe 














failure may occur harmlessly 
but giving indication of wear 
while there is still sufficient 
metal to operate with safety 
until such time as the plant may 
be shut down. 

This is accomplished by drill- 
ing the walls of the equipment 
with small holes at fairly close 
intervals to a depth determined 
by the lowest safe bursting lim- 
it. When corrosion or erosion 
occur to thin the wall of the 
container, leakage will be evi- 
denced at these drilled points 
giving warning that a_ safety 
limit has been reached. 

The size and shape of the 
holes and their position and 
number are of great importance 
and have been the subject of a 
great deal of study and will con- 
tinue to be, as usage furnishes 
experience. 

It has been found that the 
most satisfactory shape for the 
hole is cylindrical with a sharp 
conical bottom, the size of the 
cylinder being % inch to 4 
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Fig. 3—Arrangement of safety holes in pre-drilled pipe, and table of sizes 
and spacings 
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inch in diameter and the angle 
of the cone 45 degrees to 60 de- 
grees with the horizontal. The 
conical bottom of this hole per- 
mits the leakage to take place 
when the metal wears away at 
the minimum rate at first, grad- 
ually increasing to the full bore 
of the hole if, by any chance, it 
is not observed with reasonable 
promptness. 

The increasing diameter of 
the hole insures the dislodging 
of any obstruction which may 
form which might interfere 
with the leakage. The holes 
are drilled through the metal 
until the point of the cone 
reaches the predetermined safe- 
ty line, usually one half of the 
thickness of the original wall, 
the depth being regulated by a 
stop on a drill which has been 
shaped to the desired cone bot- 
tom. 

The spacing of the holes 
around the conduit has been a 
matter of discussion and it has 
been generally conceded that 
where there is a possibility of 
spotty corrosion the only safe 
course lies in drilling the tube 
at regular intervals around its 
periphery and not attempting to 
drill only in the spot where cor- 
rosion is most likely. Several 
instances have indicated that 
mistakes might be made in as- 
suming the point of maximum 
corrosion and the wearing of 
the walls progress to an unsafe 
degree without giving proper 
warning. 

For instance, in one case, as 
shown by the accompanying 
photograph, the corrosion spot 
occurred at the beginning of the 
bend and not in the central por- 
tion. It has also been found 
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Fig. 4—Safety hole drilled in pipe bend, external view. 


Hole is not 


placed at center of bend 


that in straight sections of pipe 
wear is observed just beyond 
the flanges, although the point 
of maximum wear may some- 
times occur 30 inches or 40 
inches from this point. 

Just why corrosion spots oc- 
cur is not entirely clear al- 
though it seems that they are 
generally caused by turbulence 
which wipes the surface clean 
and permits corrosion to be- 
come more effective in this lo- 
cality. Uneven composition of 
metal or surface, which is also 
undoubtedly a factor, cannot, as 
a rule, be detected in pipe in- 
spection, and makes it neces- 
sary to drill according to pat- 
tern rather than in accordance 
with logic. 

In straight line pipe it is con- 
sidered desirable to drill at 
regular intervals all around the 
pipe, usually at two points 180 
degrees apart, the next two 
holes being drilled with their 
axes at right angles to the pre- 
ceeding pair. The spacing be- 
tween each pair of holes is 
made from 6 inches to 14 
inches, which appears to cover 
the area of the pipe sufficiently 
for safety. There is no objec- 
tion to putting the holes even 
closer, but the above spacing 
seems to be adequate and not 
unreasonable. 

It is obviously a tedious mat- 
ter to drill pipe in the fields 
with accurate holes, particular- 
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ly when, as in many instances, 
scaffolding is required and the 
unit must be shut down for the 
operation. Where it is neces- 
sary, of course, this may be 
done and the spacing modified 
to suit conditions. 

In order to obviate this dif- 
ficulty and expense, provisions 
have been made to supply pre- 
drilled pipe and tubing in reg- 


ular lengths which can be sub- 
stituted for regular pipe on all 
important lines. The use of 
this pipe on new work will pro- 
vide the necessary safety at 
very little additional cost. 

In the case of bends, it is felt 
that predrilled pipe may be 
used in spite of the fact that 
some distortion of the holes will 
occur. The necessity for a 
large number of drillings in 
any system of piping is essen- 
tial to safety and as long as the 
distortion of the holes does not 
preclude their proper function- 
ing it is felt that the reduction 
in labor insures the requisite 
number of drillings and mini- 
mizes the tendency to wide 
spacing to save cost, which may 
not completely safeguard the 
system. 

The use of drillings has also 
been extended to still tubing 
within the furnace. It is par- 
ticularly valuable in indicating 
the thinning of tubes toward 
the ends where this usually oc- 
curs to the greatest extent and 
thus gives an indication of the 
strength of the rollings in the 
header boxes. Many instances 
have occurred where tubes have 
become so thin at the ends that 
the rolled portion in making the 
joint with the return bend has 





Fig. 5—Tapered point of safety hole uncovered by corrosion and erosion 
of inner wall of pipe shown in Fig. 4. Vapors escaping from this hole 


tells of threatened danger. 


Note in upper left the ‘‘cliff’’ formed by wear- 


ing away metal, which shows the relative amount of pipe wall which 
has disappeared 
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ucpHuric Acip 
PLANT 


we years of experience with the actual opera- 
tion of Sulphuric Acid plants has given us a knowl- 
edge of design and construction details that you can 
employ to advantage in your acid plant. Leonard 
plants are guaranteed to operate satisfactorily, and 
give a steady production of high strength acid unin- 
terrupted by costly shut-downs due to faulty de- 
sign and construction. We not only will build your 
plant but will train your personnel in operating or 
even arrange to operate it for you. 





The use of Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst contributes 
to the successful operation of Leonard contact plants. 
ems . This was the first commercially successful vanadium cata- 
CONST RUC TION lyst licensed to acid manufacturers in the United States 

A and has proven highly satisfactory in plants not only 
in this country, but in many foreign countries. 





Ask us to figure with you on a plant built to meet 
your particular requirements. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION CO. Y 


37 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fig. 6—Spacing of holes in straight section of high pressure pipe. 
pipe is subjected makes close spacing such as is shown in 


collapsed, blowing off the head- 
er, which always results in a 
serious fire. Drilling the tubes 
a foot or two inside the headers 
would give an indication long 
before the danger point would 
be reached. 

Tubes, however, do not al- 
ways wear at the ends and, 
again, there are sufficient in- 
stances of thinning of the walls 
in the center section to make it 
worth while drilling the whole 
tube although the spacings may 
be made larger than in transfer 
lines or vapor lines. 

It seems to be the opinion of 
a number of operators, includ- 
ing the writer, that if holes are 
provided in the tube, where a 
swelling occurs, a pin hole fail- 
ure will be evidenced at the 
drilling before the pipe swells 
sufficiently to split which would 
be obviously advantageous. 

The question of the effect of 
the drilling described on the 
strength of tubing in conduits 
has, of course, arisen and _ it 
seems evident from study that 
on piping of any size which 
might be used for refinery 
equipment, the holes do not ma- 
terially effect the strength due 
to any tendency of localizing 
stresses. The actual amount of 
metal removed from the wall of 
the pipe is only a fraction of a 


a) 





per cent of the total and from 
an arithmetical point of view is 
negligible. For instance, even 
if holes should be placed as 
close as 4 inches apart on a 4- 
inch pipe, the area of four %- 
inch holes, which is 0.049 
square inch in comparison with 
54 square inches, is obviously 
negligible even though no ac- 
count is taken of the metal be- 
tween the bottom of the hole 
and the inside of the pipe which, 
of course, has not been re- 
moved. 

A factor which has to be 
taken into account in actual op- 
eration is the method of insur- 
ing that the leakage between 
holes can be observed with in- 
sulated lines. This can be ac- 
complished in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. Where compara- 
tively few holes are used, a 
small piece of tubing may be 
tack welded on the pipe and ex- 
tended through the insulation. 
The insulation may be put on 
in the usual way, breaking it up 
into sections of 6 feet to 8 
feet in length, separating 
these by tin dams. In the lat- 
ter case, if a leak occurs, the 
insulation will become impreg- 
nated with oil and show up, 
either from smoke or dripping, 
in sufficient time to permit the 
equipment to be shut down. 


Lack of curvature, and the service to which 
Fig. 1 unnecessary 


Other methods have also been 
devised, the problem being sim- 
plified since ample time is avail- 
able to notice failures before 
the ultimate danger point of the 
conduit is reached. 

It will be evident that in the 
past the idea of using fusible 
links or safety plugs to act as a 
warning of dangerous condi- 
tions has been given recognition 
but up to the present nothing 
has been devised to safeguard 
piping and tubing, in the oil 
industry, and remove the enor- 
mous hazard of failures in con- 
duits under increasingly diffi- 
cult duty. 

If we analyze the cracking 
still installation, or in fact any 
distillation equipment, we will 
realize the immense amount of 
piping involved and the corre- 
sponding necessity of avoiding 
failures to protect the lives of 
operators, to say nothing of 
equipment. The use of such de- 
vices as screw plugs or even 
periodic drilling is evidently in- 
adequate and it seems evident 
that the only real safeguard can 
exist in some method which can 
be applied indiscriminately 
along the whole length of im- 
portant conduits without weak- 
ening the structure and at rea- 
sonable cost. 

Within the past year or two 
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CAPACITY 


FOR MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION 


WE ARE EQUIPPED for mas- 


sive construction and quantity 
production. Our facilities per- 





| mit us to build in our shops at 
| one time numerous pieces of 
equipment of large proportions. 


TOWERS 
STILLS 
CONDENSERS 
| HEAT EXCHANGERS 
TANKS... 


SPECIAL HEAVY BUILT TANKS... 
RIVETED AND WELDED CONSTRUCTION 


STILL BOTTOMS 
ANGLE WORK 


FABRICATED 
PLATE WORK 


Rail or Water Shipments 














Eas R TOWER—13’ 4” DIAMETER x 95’ HIGH—WEIGHT 250,000 LBS. 
stimates on Nequest HANDLED AND SHIPPED IN ONE PIECE 


SUN SHIPBUILDING & 


-|DRY DOCK CO,, chester, Pa 
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Condensing—cooling—heat recovery 
with G-R Apparatus 


HE illustration shows a modern refining unit in 
which G-R Apparatus is assuring maximum effective- 
ness of heat transfer operations. 


The G-R Units at this plant include a two-section 
condenser for the gasoline vapor from the topping plant, 
another two-section water cooled condenser for the gasoline 
vapor from the rerun still, a gasoline vapor to oil exchanger, 
a crude bottoms to crude charge exchanger, and a rerun 
distillate charge preheater. 


In this plant, as in many other petroleum refineries and 
in natural gasoline plants and pipe 
line stations in every section of the 
country, G-R Apparatus was selected A 
because of excellent design and 
construction and because of its many 
satisfactory performance records. 


The GRISCOM-RUSSELL Co. 
285 Madison Ave., New York 


Griscom- |, 
4tussell | 


Heat Transfer Apparatus 
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BETHLEHEM 


WAX PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Wax Moulding Presses 
Scale Wax Cooling Drums 
Wax Testing Presses Paraffine Wax Sweater Plants 
Complete Wax Plants designed and built 
Stills, Towers, Condensers, and other Oil Refinery Equipment 
Oil Burning Systems 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


—— 
petTHlthty 
STEEL 
—— 


Filter Presses 
Wax Distillate Chilling Machines 


Pacific Coast Distributor: 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 

attle, Honolulu 


District yo New York, Boston, Phila- 

delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 

omen Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
etroit, Chicago, St. Louis 








the writer has had occasion to 
witness, in many instances, the 
effect of spotty corrosion, the 
erratic nature of which, coupled 
with the evident hazard and de- 
struction caused by failures, 
have led to the development de- 
scribed. A good illustration of 
a dangerous corrosion spot is 
shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph (Fig. 5) where the 
drilled hole indicated a pend- 
ing failure. The sample was 
cut from a piece of 6 inch 
diameter pipe which had been 
in operation about 6000 hours. 
The spot occurred on the outer 
wall of the bend but not in the 
center of the sweep where the 
metal probably would have 
been drilled for inspection. As 
a matter of fact, at the center 
of the bend the metal was vir- 
tually unaffected. A _ serious 
accident was probably averted 
by the use of the drilling and 
up to date there are seven re- 
corded instances of this nature 
at hand. 

Work is now in progress on 
accumulating data on_ best 
standards for size of holes and 
spacing and the application of 
the method to facilitate its be- 
ing put into practice. 





World’s Tallest Steel Derrick 


LOS ANGELES—tThe tallest 
steel derrick in the world was 


»| recently erected for the Supe- 


rior Oil Co., at Ventura, Cal., by 
the International-Derrick & 
Equipment Division of the In- 
ternational-Stacey Corporation 
of California. 

Before erecting this derrick 
it was necessary to cut away a 


3| portion of the mountain side to 


The derrick is a 
re-enforced 178-foot — silicon 
steel derrick with a 32-foot 
square steel base and is mount- 
ed upon a steel base substruc- 
ture instead of the customary 
wooden underpinning. The steel 
was erected in two days. 


secure a site. 





Soft Coal Sessions Open to 
Public 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 5.—Ses- 
sions of the Third International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal, 
to be held Nov. 16 to 21 at 
Pittsburgh, under the auspices 
of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be open to the pub- 
lic. Two sections of the meet- 
ing will be devoted to hydro- 











genation and liquefaction. 
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Operators Planning Unit Development and 
Wide Spacing in Western Kansas 


WICHITA, Kans. 
‘N THE several public hear- 
ings on control of production 
held this year, considerable 
attention was given to a west- 
ern Kansas area by the asser- 
tions of public officials of the 
state there are numerous pools 
completely shut-in. 

It is not generally realized 
that an area has been proved 
for production in Rice and Ells- 
worth counties that is about 30 
miles from north to south. This 
must be qualified by saying that 
the strip probably will consist 
of several pools, rather than 
one of continuous production. 

Neither is it generally known 
that much work has been done 
quietly in this region looking to- 
ward the development when 
warranted on basis that will 
permit of profits. Such plan- 
ning includes the formation of 
unit development acreage 
blocks and revision of the cus- 
tomary policy of drilling one 
well to each 10 acres. 


A group of the larger lessees 
are now at work trying to ob- 
tain general approval of a drill- 
ing program of one well to 40 
acres. They report that consid- 
erable progress has been made. 
There are some who favor a 
spacing of nine wells to the 160 
acres. On this basis, wells 
would be 880 feet apart, in- 
stead of 660 under the 10-acre 
spacing and 2640 feet, a half 
mile, under the 40-acre spacing. 


Whatever is finally decided 
upon—and the program may 
vary in different parts of the 
area—it is now virtually as- 
sured that the old 10-acre spac- 
ing will not be followed. The 
arguments are too sound for 
wider spacing and the leases are 
so thoroughly in the hands of 
operators who make their 
money from the oil produced 
and not from sales of stock, that 
uneconomic drilling will not be 
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done. The principal producing 
formation in the Rice-Ellsworth 
area is the Siliceous lime and, 
like all lime formations, the 
agency that will move the oil 
into the wells is water. In this 
area, the lime is highly porous 
and early indications are that 
the natural water drive, which 
will begin with the withdrawal 
of oil, will be of sufficient force 
under wide spacing to flush the 
pay formation of nearly as much 
of its original content as would 
result from close drilling. The 
chief difference would be in the 
time required to effect the re- 
covery. 

Wells will cost, completed, 
between $30,000 and $35,000. 
Estimates vary as to what can 
be expected in number of bar- 
rels per acre. They range from 
7500 to 12,000. Leaders in the 
move to drill one well to each 
40 acres incline to base calcu- 
lations on 8000 barrels. They 
estimate lifting costs over the 
life of the field to be 25 cents. 


On the basis of these factors, 
the realization at 70 cents per 
barrel for the oil would be as 
follows, the latter figure, it is 
sincerely hoped, erring on the 
conservative side, but being the 
price at this time: 


Recovery @ 8000 bbls. per acre, 








40-Acre spacing, bbls. ............ 320,000 
Cost of drilling one well ............... $35,000 
Lifting cost @ 25 cts. on 320,000 

MSs ohiccsicdecenaattuctioustaneieisiiswounasianco $80,000 

PONENT CIE seca sisksstnsaciecedcscasicasciancs $115,000 
Total income @ 70 cents per bbl. $224,000 
Less one-eighth royalty................ 28,000 

Income from working interest $196,000 
Profit, operator’s income less de- 

velopment and producing ex- 

NORIO aicacecerata ccnnas deca adiceacineenomeeeiors $81,000 


On the same basis, but drill- 
ing one well to 10 acres, there 
would be a loss of $24,000. 


Assuming that the recovery 
on a 40-acre spacing would be 
but half what would be _ pro- 
duced on the basis of one well 


to 10 acres, or 4000 barrels per 
acre, there would still be a 
profit of $23,000. 


The most uncertain of the 
factors with which operators 
are dealing, in figuring how to 
realize a profit is that of acreage 
recovery. The method in use 
is to rely on the history of Sili- 
ceous lime pools elsewhere in 
Kansas. 


On a map of the size pub: 
lished with this article it is not 
possible to indicate the blocks 
of acreage that are held. The 
practice of taking large tracts 
under lease instead of the time 
honored ‘“‘checkerboarding”’ got 
its big start in western Kansas 
several years ago. Many of the 
blocks were leased because core 
drilling had revealed favorable 
structure and others were taken 
on the familiar ‘“protection’”’ 
basis. Whatever the reason, 
nearly every major company 
and many of those of lesser 
rank, as well as individual op- 
erators, preferred to hold their 
acreage in compact form rather 
than to scatter their bets in the 
form of 80 and 160-acre tracts 
over several townships. 


The result is that when de- 
velopment begins, it will be ona 
basis where much of the drill- 
ing ordinarily called for can be 
deferred until the operator who 
owns the big block gets around 
to it in the orderly course of his 
development program. 


HERE has been much effort 

expended in getting operators 
to pool their holdings to form 
large unit blocks. Typical of 
this is the part that has been 
played by J. H. Tatlock, of 
Wichita, who in 1929 set up the 
first two unit development proj- 
ects in Kansas. He has han- 
dled through direct taking of 
leases and their subsequent dis- 
posal or retention by himself, 
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The most interesting area in Kansa 
county ‘‘play.”’ 
are shut in for want of market. 


s at this time is the Rice-Ellsworth 


Wells in circles on this map are producers, all of which 
Dry holes drilled in the area also are 


shown 


more than 250,000 acres in west- 
ern Kansas. 


His plan generally has been 
to sell undivided interests in the 
entire block. Those who pur- 
chased the interests then en- 
tered into a unit operating 
agreement, of the type that has 
come to be familiar in the Mid- 
Continent, under which each op- 
erator shares in the expense in 
proportion to the interest he 
holds. The net revenue from 
production, when obtained, is 
shared in the same manner. One 
of the group members is select- 
ed as the operator of the whole 
property. 

On the A and B blocks, each 
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consisting of 10,240 acres, the 
interests were sold on the basis 
of a completed well, to be 
drilled by Mr. Tatlock. The 
agreements were as of Aug. 27, 
1929. On the A block, which 
is a rectangle lying in Twps. 
17-8, 17-9 and 18-8, 18-9, the 
well was dry. It does not con- 
demn all of the block and the 
agreement continues in force. 
All leases were written on 10- 
year basis and those in the A 
block, like the rest, have seven 
and eight years to run. 

In this block, the division of 
ownership in the whole is as fol- 
lows: J. H. Tatlock, one-eighth; 
Carter Oil Co., one-fourth; Em- 





pire Oil & Refining Co., one- 
fourth; Shell Petroleum Corp., 
one-fourth and the J. A. Hull 
Oil Co., one-eighth. Carter Oil 
Co. is to be the operator of the 
block, at such time as it is de- 
cided expedient to conduct fur- 
ther drilling. 

On the B block, which also 
called for a completed well, 
there was a better turn of 
events, for the well drilled by 
Mr. Tatlock proved to be one 
of the best ever completed in 
western Kansas. This well, No. 
1 Ploog, in the center of the 
southwest of the southeast of 
33-18-9W, found production in 
the Siliceous lime at 3249-53 
feet. Its best swabbing record 
was 205 barrels per hour and, 
when shut in was flowing 30 
barrels per hour through eight- 
inch casing. 

This well is an important one 
and, under usual conditions, 
would have meant an immediate 
drilling campaign. The fact it 
is well inside a large acreage 
block was not sufficient to stop 
such drilling, for diverse owner- 
ship of the land would necessi- 
tate drilling if the first well 
were put on production. 

There occurred one of those 
unusual things that point the 
way to control of a new area. 
The owner of the land on which 
the discovery well of this block 
was drilled, Mr. Ploog, signed 
an agreement on July 8, last, 
formalizing a verbal agreement 
made earlier. By the terms of 
this contract, the well was to 
remain shut in until the price is 
at least $1 a barrel at the well. 
In consideration, the block own- 
ers agreed to pay the taxes on 
the land and to pay rentals up 
to the time the well goes on pro- 
duction. This agreement has 
also been signed by those who 
bought royalty interests in the 
Ploog farm on which the well 
was drilled. 





Prepare for Exposition 

LOS ANGELES — Prepara- 
tions are being made here for 
the third annual Oil Equip- 
ment and Engineering Exposi- 
tion to be held Feb. 1 to 7, 1932, 
at the permanent exposition 
grounds at 131st and Alameda 
Blvd. The organization has 
been incorporated under the 
name of International Indus- 
trial Expositions, Ltd., with E. 
G. Lenzner as president and 
general manager. 
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Gurney’s bulk plant and first service station at Yankton, S. D. The steel column at right is the lower part of one 
of the WNAX aerial standards. Three grades of gasoline are sold at this station, the most substantial of the 
Ye Gurney set-up in Yankton. Pumps are aluminum coated with green strips 
) 
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d Radio has played a big part in tye studied the problems of the Gurney first embarked in cut 
L, | the present wave of low gaso- 
} line prices. Oils are included in 
it . © 4 
f the disturbance. Gasoline prices 
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: lon 
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: a a a and Service Station Prices in WNAX Territory 
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ELECTRIC LANTERN 
AT NIGHT .... 


For tank gauging... . checking 
sight and pressure gauges .... for 
car unloading .... for working 
safely .... use a Bronson Electric 
Lantern. 

Write for prices 


E. B. 


Machinists — Contractors 
Blue Island, Illinois 





prices in his own line—seeds. 
He offered ‘‘bargain seeds” and 
thereby stirred up the opposi- 
tion of his competitors. In 1927 
he bought the radio station and 
since has had an_ effective 
weapon to wield against those 
that opposed him. His station 
dominates the northwestern 
agricultural territory and so far 


west has been able to get as 
large an audience for its broad- 
casts as WNAX has obtained, it 
is conceded by major and Inde- 
pendent oil men in that region. 

Gurney turned his attention 
to gasoline and oils in midsum- 
mer, 1930. He announced in a 
daily broadcast in July last year 
that he would open a fair price 
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Special Muleskin Folio 






Complete 
Net 
$7 .50 


862K—Special made folio from heavy 
double weight muleskin in handsome 
shark grain. Has three pockets, heavy 
leather straps and handle, gold lock, 
bottom reinforced with steel studs. In- 
ner case contains six 4-oz. bottles, par- 
titioned separately, lined with red vel- 
vet. Metal capped corks furnished. 
Case also contains five grease jars. 


Other styles in our FREE Catalog 


L-U-C-E 


Builders of Sales Luggage 


614 Delaware, Kansas City, Me. 














no other station in the north- 








filling station in Yankton. 
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AGREEMENT 


This agreement made and executed and delivered at ..........ssesseeeeeeees 
oe RE re emer Re ere DOs veccaasircinccscncccsnnsescanaces , 1931, by and 
between Gurney Seed and Nursery Company, of Yankton, S. D., a Cor- 
poration or its successors and assigns, hereinafter named as the Com- 
SONI SMEAR. sy vas'vnis dances sostcaveveaays OL cessckssisuacsnvdisivsberses and their successors, 
administrators, executors or assigns hereinafter known as the Vendor. 


WITNESSETH:—In consideration of the mutual benefit to be 
derived through the execution of this instrument, the Company and 
the Vendor jointly and severally agree to the following :— 


The Company agrees to purchase for the account of the Vendor 
at cost to the Company, all petroleum products of quality, approved 
by the State. The Vendor may purchase through or from the Company 
all radio and auto accessories such as may be handled for resale, and 
the Company agrees to purchase said accessories for the account of the 
Vendor at cost to the Company. 


The Company agrees to use its large purchasing power for the 
benefit of the Vendor, the above merchandise to be paid for in cash 
by Vendor at time of delivery, during the time of this agreement, it 
being understood that the Company will use due diligence in making 
such purchases, but the Company will not be responsible for quality 
or specific delivery. The Vendor may purchase any additional petro- 
leum handling equipment through the Company and the Company 
agrees to deliver same to the Vendor at their cost. 


The Company agrees to broadcast daily except Sundays and holi- 
days or at the election of the Company, suitable advertising over Radio 
Station WNAX at Yankton, S. D. concerning the Vendor’s petroleum 
products business, such advertising being subject to the regulations 
of the Federal Radio Commission. For this advertising the Vendor 
agrees to pay the Company on the following basis for all petroleum 
products purchased for resale by the Vendor. 

Gasoline or motor fuel, % cent per gallon 
Kerosine, % cent per gallon 

Distillate, % cent per gallon 

Lubricating oils, 4c per gallon 

Greases and other lubricants le per pound 

Auto and radio accessories 5% of cost to Company 


It is agreed that the premises of the Vendor described hereinafter 
or any other which he may now own or control or operate, or any 
acquired during the life of this agreement which are in any way used 
for the storage or marketing of petoleum products are subject to the 
benefits of this agreement. The Vendor will forfeit the continuance of 
this agreement should he sell, assign or in any way dispose of such 
properties, all or in part, without the consent of the Company. In 
event of such disposal by the Vendor without the approval of the Com- 
pany, it shall be considered that the Company has fulfilled its agree- 
ment entirely and payments will become due for the entire period 
based upon average payments made during the period of operation. 
This agreement shall be continuous and run for five years from date. 
Properties of the Vendor described below. 


GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY COMPANY 
Witness: By 


eee eee eee errr err errrrrrrrrr rT etter) 


se eeseeeescerceseseccsssessssssesseseccesssesessssesesesees j§ WOT] ,.ccccscccseccccsscsescevccesesesesecssse 


Approved: 
Gurney Seed & Nursery Company 
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Secretary 











Copy of House of Gurney agreement in force before the company style was 


changed to House of Gurney, Inc., late last year. 


The advertising fee on large 


gallonage has been reduced to 14 cent but remains at % cent on small gallonage 
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attacked the major companies, | 


particularly the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. He urged Inde- 
pendent oil marketers to join 
him in his project to give the 
people of the northwest cheaper 
gasoline and oil. Few joined 
him so he began to build a chain 
which has grown fast and profit- 
able. 

The company is collecting 1% 
cent a gallon on gasoline from 
affiliated stations that sell four 
carloads or more of gasoline a 
month and % cent a gallon on 
a movement of less than four 
carloads a month. The chain, 
which now includes about 120 
bulk plants and four times as 
many retail outlets besides a 
scattered tank wagon service, is 
moving an average of 250 car- 
loads of gasoline a month, D. B. 
Gurney told NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS. A “grapevine 
telegraph”’ report places his Au- 
gust sales at 400 carloads. 

At the minimum % cent a 
gallon the company would re- 
ceive $12,500 a month average 
for the radio broadcasting each 
day to keep farmers lined up for 
the chain, brokerage fee on the 
gasoline which the company 
buys under contract from the 
Bell Oil & Gas Co. of Tulsa, and 
is probable that most of the 
WNAX Fair Price station adver- 
tising in Common Sense, a 
monthly magazine the company 
began to publish last spring. It 
is probable that most of the 
WNAX affiliated stations pay 
the higher fee, 
larger income for Gurney. 


The company has a relatively 
little expense above broadcast- 
ing costs in connection with this 
income. The fee and also gaso- 
line taxes are included in a 
sight draft attached to bills of 
lading on shipments to WNAX 
dealers. An unaudited state- 
ment of the House of Gurney for 
the eight months ended May 31, 
1931, showed net income of 
$134,900. These eight months 
were those in which gasoline 
consumption is relatively light. 
The early part of the period 
was when the chain was not 
nearly so extensive as it is to- 
day. 

The company collects 4 cents 
a gallon on lubricating oils, % 
cent a gallon each on kerosine 
and distillate, and I cent a 
pound greases. The lubricat- 
ing oils are 100 per cent Penn- 
sylvania, being marketed under 
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Compliments 


of 
Barnsdall 


We desire at this time to express our ap- 


preciation for the co-operation and assistance 
rendered Mr. E. B. Reeser during his three 
terms as President of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Barnsdall will continue to use its every effort 
toward working out a constructive program 
of improving the great Petroleum Industry, 
which we are confident is entering a period 
of permanent prosperity. 


BARNSDALL 


_ The World’s FIRST Refiner 

















hen you have a GOTT Water Cooler 
handy, you will always be assured of 
a fresh supply of pure drinking water 
kept delightfully cool. Order 
one from your supply store... now! 





H. P. GOTT MEG. CO. « Winficld, Kansas 
»S @sE*_ase wats a, atw 












































BUILD BURGLAR 
PROTECTION into 


YOUR FILLING STATION 


HE installation of a YORK Round Door 
Chest is so easy and economical that you 
cannot afford to be without this protection for 
your cash receipts. Anchored in a block of solid 
concrete, this sturdy little safe defies all menace 
of fire and theft. It cannot be removed from the 
building or attacked at any point except the 
heavy door. And that will stop any burglar. 
When desired, the YORK Chest is also pro- 
vided with the “Hold-up Partition” as illustrated. 
Provided with a slot for the insertion of money, 
this inner door may be kept closed and offers a 
disconcerting obstruction to bandits who at- 
tempt raids during business hours. The saving 
in burglary insurance alone will pay for 
a YORK Chest in a reasonable length 
of time. 








Let us show you why so many com- 
panies, both large and small, have adopt- 
ed them. Write for illustrated folder. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 





YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST VAULTS 
KO> 








“MERCHANDISING of PETROLEUM PRODUCTS” 
by R. H. Thomas 















Contains practical help for the oil 
salesman, agent, service station 
operator and particularly valuable to 
the man just starting in business. 


The book is divided into five parts: 
1—Helps for Agents; 2—Service 
Station Salesmen; 3—Oil Salesman 
and his Duties; 4—Complaints; 5— 
Questions and Answers. 

















It goes into methods of studying possi- 
bilities of your territory and making 
your own canvass of farm machinery 
on individual farms. How the agent 








and salesman can coordinate their 
efforts to develop new business and 
give the service that holds accounts. 
How the market for other products 
than gasoline and motor oil can be 
worked up. Selling through service 
stations. Handling of complaints and 
other marketing problems. 

The author has had many years of 
actual experience in merchandising. 
His book gives you the benefit of 
his own experience as a successful 
marketer. 


Send for your copy today. $2.50. 
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|Permit No. 336 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion. They retail at 22% cents 
by the quart and 20 cents a 
quart in crankcase fills. Gurney 
buys the oil from the Freedom 
Oil Works Co. and warehouses 
it in Yankton. 


Only part of the stations are 
equipped to handle kKerosine and 
distillate. Many of the bulk 
stations consist of one storage 
tank and small pumphouse. 
Tank wagon routes are operated 
out of a few of the plants but 
many are used only to serve the 
WNAX filling stations. 


The House of Gurney owns 
only one bulk plant and three 
filling stations. All are in 
Yankton. The other stations are 
financed locally. Stations that 
joined the chain, had their own 
equipment, but the new outlets 
bought their equipment through 
the company. 

Almost daily in his broadcasts 
from WNAX, D. B. Gurney so- 
licits communities in which 
there is no WNAX filling sta- 
tion to petition him for the es- 
tablishment of stations in such 
localities. He offers the aid of 
the company in getting them 
started. 

When Gurney charged the oil 
industry was gouging the people 
of the northwest and announced 
he was going to sell them good 
gasoline at a lower price, the 
retail price in Yankton was 20.8 
cents a gallon. There was a 
gross spread of about 7.75 cents 
between the cost of spot gaso- 
line laid down in Yankton, in- 
cluding cost of gasoline in 
Group 8, freight, tax and inspec- 
tion fee. The retail price was 
higher in relation to delivered 
cost than what one of the coun- 
try’s best marketing executives 
says can safely be made without 
drawing in cut price competi- 
tion. This executive says a safe 
margin is around 6 cents a gal- 
lon. 

Gurney’s opening price was 
17 cents, a cut of 3.8 cents a gal- 
lon. The opening was accom- 
panied by much ballyhoo over 
the air. Some of the Inde- 
pendents were alarmed at the 
situation, remembering the ef- 
fect that McMaster had had 
with the state-owned station at 
Mitchell, S. D., seven years be- 
fore. The major companies 
watchfully waited and for their 





| patience witnessed a mushroom 
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A PARASITE FOUND IN 
9 OUT OF 10 MOTORS 


Every turn a motor takes, it is fighting 
carbon ... Carbon attacks, pits and 
burns valves...Carbon spoils in- 
take and exhaust ...Carbon crusts 
piston heads, upsets compression, 
causes “‘knocks.”’ 


Carbonized motors are slow motors, 
weak motors, troublesome motors, 
expensive motors ... Sell VEEDOL 
Motor Oil and keep motors clean .. . 
Keep motors fast...Keep motors 
economical. 


Sell VEEDOL Motor Oil, 99.1% free of 
carbon and carbon-bearing com- 
pounds. Sell VEEDOL Motor Oil, pure 
100% Pennsylvania made 100% better 
by new refining equipment costing 
two million dollars. 


VEEDOL leads all pure 100% Pennsyl- 
vania oils in its supreme quality. 
VEEDOL leads all pure 100% Penn- 
sylvania oils in its non-premium 
price... Sell VEEDOL Motor Oil. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT QUALITY ... The highest viscosity index 
1. ...the greatest fluidity at zero... 99.1% 
freedom from carbon...triple dewaxed... 


so clear you can read a newspaper through it. 


2 PRICE... All of the new 100% Pennsyl- 
* vania VEEDOL’S qualities are available 
to your customers without a price-premium. 


3 ADVERTISING... More than $20,000,000 
* spent in past 15 years for VEEDOL adver- 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corp. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


jobber ¢ 


Dear Sir: We are interested in your gealer 


proposition. 


Please have your representative call. 


Name 





Street 





City _State 
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Lubricates at 20° below Zero « 99.1% Carbon-Free 


Jobbers ... Dealers ... What other motor oil offers you these advantages? 


tising ... New VEEDOL now being advertised 
with heavy schedules in national magazines 

.. signs and dealer helps available without 
cost. 


4 PROFIT .. . Tide Water jobber and dealer 

* proposition on New VEEDOL so attractive 
substantial profits assured on oil alone... 
Plus extra gasoline business this nationally 
advertised line brings. 


ae, — m <o 


oe 






VEEDOL still fluid after 24 hours in the 
refrigerator ...ready to gush to every 
moving part of your motor. 








Your One-Stop Station 
as EDWARDS builds it, 





OUSE all your de- 
H partments in a One- 
Stop, fire-proof 
Edwards Service Station. 
Whether you need a Lubri- 
torium, Battery or Tire 
Shop, Edwards can furnish them in one unit or detached, scientifically 
planned into your lot layout for immediate use or future expansion. 
For thirty years Edwards architectural and engineering staff have 
worked with station operators’ problems. Edwards Service Stations, 
parking lot buildings, Lubritoriums, etc., are in use by 
the thousands. Their efficient step and space saving 
modern designs, low investment and upkeep features 
and outstanding attraction value have given them the 
preference by the leaders of the industry. 


It will pay you to get Edwards’ proposition 
first. Send lot dimensions and frontage. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Edwards Spanish 
Metal Tile is the 
crowning glory of 
more than half 
the _ distinctive 
service stations. 


524-544 Eggleston Ave. 


“SIMPLICITY” 


ONLY 


3 MOVING 


PARTS 
Means that GRANBERG 
METER ACCURACY is 


maintained over long periods. 
Write for further description. 
GRANBERG METER CORPORATION 


‘*Precision Meters for Petroleum Oils’’ 
79 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
AQUA SYSTEMS, INC., Distributors—2 Lafayette St., New York City 
OILMEN’S SERVICE AND SUPPLY CO., Distributors—142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
NATIONAL PUMPS CORP., Dayton, Ohio, Manufacturers of Granberg Meter Equipped Retail Pumps 
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crop of cut prices in a great ag- 
ricultural region. 

The operations of farm co-op- 
eratives were almost forgotten 
because Gurney, a fiery talker, 
got the ears daily of thousands 
of car owners and farmers in 
the region. He told them they 
were being gouged. He referred 
to the industry as the oil trust. 
When his prices were met or 
prices were lowered in the terri- 
tory in and around WNAX sta- 
tion territory he capitalized on 
it to increase the size of the 
chain. 

He told his listeners that, un- 
less they patronized WNAX sta- 
tions, these stations could not 
exist and with their passing the 
price of gasoline would be 7, 
10 and even 12 cents a gallon 
more. He is continuing such 
assertions. He accused the oil 
companies of the region, par- 
ticularly the major companies 
because he was courting inclu- 
sion of the Independents in his 
chain, of unfair tactics in meet- 
ing his prices. 

Two weeks after he opened 
his first Yankton station he ap- 
pealed to the attorney general 
of South Dakota for an investi- 
gation of the competition of old 
line companies. He said they 
were rigging the market by 
sending tank wagons into the 
country around Yankton and to 
nearby towns, making a few 
sales at 17 cents, his price, al- 
though they were selling at 
higher prices in the rest of the 
state. The South Dakota fair 
trade law allows only price dif- 
ferentials due to varying freight 
rates over the state. He cited 
the Standard, The Texas Co., 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. and White 
Eagle Oil Corp. The state has 
not acted because these com- 
panies were only meeting a 
competitive price. 

When the general price struc- 
ture in the northwest was low- 
ered in relation to the spot tank 
car market, Gurney took the 
credit for lower prices. Al- 
though an economic force was 
operating because of lower 
prices of crude oil and gasoline 
in the Mid-Continent he ‘“‘stole 
the show.”’ He said he was sav- 
ing motor car, truck and tractor 
owners millions of dollars a 
year. 

In a broadcast as late as Oct. 
1 he claimed credit for saving 
gasoline consumers $62,000,000 
in the preceding year in the ter- 
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ritory reached by WNAX. At 7 
cents a gallon this huge amount 
would have meant 885,914,000 
gallons, or about 50 per cent 
more gallons than are con- 
sumed in the territory. This ex- 
travagant claim is only one of 
the misstatements which Gur- 
ney pours into his short and 
peppy broadcasts each day. 

He has talked frequently 
against a tariff on oil for which 
he says the Standard of Indiana 
is working. He has decried the 
three-billion-dollar merger, as 
he styles it, of the Standards of 
New Jersey and California. 

His attacks on the oil indus- 
try have been greatly like those 
of McMaster, also of Yankton, 
and close personal friend of 
D. B. Gurney. It was denied by 
Gurney that McMaster had any- 
thing to do with the WNAX sta- 
tions or the idea from which 
they sprang. They have talked 
gasoline only once, Gurney told 
NATIONNAL PETROLEUM NEWwsS, 
and that time was after the 
chain had been started. It was 
when McMaster was making an 
unsuccessful campaign for re- 
election to the United States 
senate. McMaster delivered one 
campaign speech from WNAX. 


Gurney is suspected of having 
political ambitions but so far he 
has dropped no hint that he 
cherishes public office. Even 
though he might be elected to 
the governorship by the South 
Dakota farmers who have given 
him liberal patronage, it is cer- 
tain that he would not attempt 
to put South Dakota into the 
gasoline business. That busi- 
ness has been too sweet for the 
House of Gurney to relinquish. 


Some oil men believe Gurney 
has spent his force. They be- 
lieve the introduction of the 
third grade of gasoline stunted 
the growth of the chain, but sta- 
tions are still being opened 
under WNAX sponsorship. 
Growth is at a much slower rate 
than a year ago. One of the 
reasons for this may be that the 
general retail price structure is 
lower and today there are no 8 
and 9-cent margins to attract 
new, price-cutting competition. 

Gurney has a third grade at 
Yankton, for which he is charg- 
ing 13 centsa gallon. The price 
of major company third grade is 
14.38 cents. His intermediate 
grade, or regular grade, as the 
old line companies call their in- 
termediate grade, is selling at 
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ALL-IN-ONE MEASURE 





When you buy this Brookins, you’ve 
bought a measure that will be in 
your service for a long, long time. 
You’d have to take a sledge to dent 
its heavy metal. The simple sturdy 
valve mechanism (by which you 
control oil flow at all times and 
prevent spilling) doesn’t get out of 
order. The gleaming copper-plated 
finish stays new. Brookins All-in- 
One is 


the measure 
that won't “get old’ 








Breckiph 
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Galvanized or Tin Combination 
Measures with funnel and lip 
(non-spilling) are inexpensive. 


Brookoyls Special automotive 
oils and fluids that open the way 
to new services and profits. 


Seamless Measures. Nosoldered 
joints. No seams to leak. Ideal 
for alcohol use, as well as oil. 





Emergency gasoline can with Brookins Radiator Filler is Brookins Gas Canteen. The 
flexible metal hose that reaches staunchly made and _ heavily motorist should carry one and 
any inlet hole without use of galvanized by hand dipping you can make good profits on 
funnel. A real value. sales. 








Brookins Portable Drain Tank 


saves the cost of expensive 
equipment. It is easily emptied. 


Brookins new improved rapid 
oilers. Reinforced metal spout, 
extra heavy glass. 





“d 


Brookins Battery Filler for 
quick, easy filling. Can be used 
for either electrolyte or water. 


Practice true economy in purchasing service station equipment, 
by insisting on Brookins value. See your jobber salesman. 


Brookins Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio 


SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 
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Contession! 


te § WAS foolish enough to believe I could 
get along without National Petroleum 
News, ‘until my boss began to ask me 
questions about the price of crude oil and other 
things that National Petroleum News covers 
every week. 


“IT flunked, and he asked me if I read the 
last issue of N. P.N. Well, I goth — 


I send my belated renewal to you with joy.” 


(Signed) J.C. R., Chicago, Ill. 


J.C. R.’s honest confession carries a good 
suggestion to every man who depends on the 
“office copy’ of National Petroleum News to 
keep him posted on the happenings in the oil 
industry. 





You can have National Petroleum News 
come to you “personally addressed’ 52 times 
a year for only $3.50. Send for your own copy 
today and your boss won't have a chance to 
give you h 





National Petroleum News, 


881 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


I want my own personal copy of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS each week. Attached is $3.50 for 52 issues. (Foreign $5) 
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15.5 cents or 0.3 cent below the 
price of Red Crown. He is sell- 
ing an anti-knock grade at 17 
cents. Ethyl gasolines are 18.8 
cents in Yankton. 


Last summer when the price 
of Mid-Continent gasoline rose 
following the martial shutdown 
of flush crude production in Ok- 
lahoma and Texas, Gurney’s 
price was actually higher than 
the old line companies for a 
short time. Some competitors 
reported an increase in their 
gallonage at the time but ac- 
cording to the ‘‘grapevine tele- 
graph” report WNAX stations 
sold considerably more than 
their average gallonage in Au- 
gust—the shut-down period. 

Asked what he considered a 
fair price for gasoline, Gurney 
replied, “One that gives the 
dealer a living and is fair to 
the consumer.” 

The day after he had been 
asked this question he said in 
his radio talk: 

“One of the big guns 
(Thanks, D. B.) was in yester- 
day and wondered what we 
called a fair price; if it was fair 
when so many of the companies 
have used the money for other 
things—of course, he didn’t say 
that—they have a 70 per cent 
excessive investment and, when- 
ever they do that, they want 
you to pay a dividend on that. A 
fair price should be based on a 
minimum investment, or rather, 
the minimum investment to 
give you service. You should 
not be charged up with earnings 
on that extra 70 per cent that is 
in equipment, lands, and a hun- 
dred and one other things all 
over the country.”’ 


He believes service station 
investments have been too large 
and told this writer there was 
no excuse for building a $10,000 
service station in a town like 
Yankton. It had a population 
of 6072 in 1930. One of his 
own stations in Yankton could 
have been built, without equip- 
ment, for little more than $100. 
It was a small wooden shack 
with corrugated iron roof. His 
original station is built of stuc- 
co on concrete block. It has 
provisions for greasing and 
washing of cars. Wash jobs 
are $1 and greasing is 75 cents. 


The accompanying table 
gives a comparison of margins 
between the cost of gasoline de- 
livered at distributor’s bulk 
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plant and the retail price at five 
points in Standard of Indiana 
territory and one in Standard of 
Nebraska territory. There are 
WNAX stations at all six points. 


The margins are based on the 
j average spot market price or 
weighted average price at 
Group 3 refineries and the post- 
ed service station prices of the 
two Standard companies. Al- 
lowance has been made _ for 
freight from Group 3, state 

} taxes, and inspection fees. 


In cases where marketers 
bought on the spot market low 

\ or had contracts based on the 
low price of the market, the 


OIL 
DRUMS 





margins would be 0.125 to 0.25 Birtank OIL DRUMS are manu- 
larger than those shown in the factured in our special steel drum 
table. . ; ‘ : 
‘en “il oat , OTHER plant, using highest quality materials 
n e year betore wurney BIRTANK PRODUCTS i 
went into the gasoline business, Cee tities and workmanship. 
margins in Mankato, Minn., for PLANTS We offer for prompt shipment, 50 
example, fluctuated between STORAGE TANKS ~ . 
6.56 and 8.67 cents a gallon sccetuasuaeneeliciaeiiinin or 55 gallon Birtank drums, black 
with the average above 7 cents. LOADING CANOPIES or galvanized, in standard sizes and 
Since last spring margins in AIR COMPRESSORS : : : 
that territory have ranged from GASOLINE PUMPS wenn = SERN) WHR EAS, 
6 to 6.5 cents with one drop to poecngpeniienstin specifications and embossed as cus- 
about 4 cents in August and TANK PAINT tomer may desire. Write for prices. 
early September when _ the GENERAL PLATE WORK — , ; 
Group 3 price rose after the FILLING STATION Additional equipment now is being 
Murray military sortie into the BUILDINGS installed for the manufacture of Bir- 
Oklahoma City pool. GREASE RACKS : . 
BRASS VALVES tank Drums in all standard sizes. . . 
At Fargo, N. D., margins, —_ : ‘ 
based on the Group 3 price of nm The and will be ready for production in 
gasoline and a high freight a the near future. 
rate, exceeded 7 cents all of 
last year and at one time topped BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
9 cents by more than 0.125 cent. Birmingham, Ala. 








Margins in South Dakota, fig- te Tex Seas Es ie: 
ures for Pierre and Huron 
show, have been held to a low- 
er average level than in North 
Dakota. It was in South Da- 
kota that the Standard of In- 
diana reduced service station 
price of gasoline 10.6 cents a 
gallon at one swoop in August, 
1923, when McMaster began to 
retail gasoline from the state 
highway depot at Mitchell. 
After that incident the state 
built several bulk plants but 
these have all been sold to 
farmers’ co-operatives or other 
private operators. 


The margin at Sioux City, 
Iowa, about 70 miles west of 
Yankton, has been affected less 
by the one WNAX station on 
the westerly edge of that city 
than by the stations of L. L. 








DISTRIBUTORS—DEALERS 
err: You Can’t Beat This Pair! 


meses WHITE ROSE} WHT 5 
GASOLINE . 


Shwe No More Than Regular ‘Gasoline 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL 


; Coryell Paraffine Base Wear Proof 
More will be told about the Write for Contract Details 


Gurney operations in a follow- || THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


ing article. 
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DLEASANT DREAMS 


that can 
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come true . . 


Those qualities you dream of finding in 
a Bright Stock really come true in 
—TP— Winter Bright Stocks. 


All —TP— Winter Bright Stocks 
are made from 100% pure paraffine base 
crude with maximum pour test of Zero. 
—TP— blended oils will be made to 
your specifications on any S. A. E. vis- 
cosity numbers. 


*x—TP— exclusive process protected by 
United States letters patent No. 1803941 


TEXAS PACIFIC 
COAL & OIL CO. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
WIRE OR TELEPHONE FOR QUOTATIONS 
ARI A BARREL....OR A TANK CAR’ 
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Gasoline Loss Less Than One Per Cent 
After Vents Were Put on Tanks 


ATIONAL Refining Co. 

» Fsaved money on its gaso- 

line distribution system 
throughout the middle west 
last year by installing pressure 
and vacuum relief vent valves 
on bulk plant storage tanks to 
reduce evaporation losses. The 
cost ranged from $25 to $50 a 
tank. 

Bulk plant shortages have 
thereby been decreased. Total 
shortages from all causes at all 
company bulk plants for Au- 
gust, 1931, were .71 per cent, 
compared with 1.22 per cent for 
August, 1930. 

These figures are not strictly 
comparative on account of va- 
rious operating changes, but the 
company today is selling more 
of the gasoline shipped to bulk 
plants than previously when 
tanks were not _ protected 
against evaporation losses. 

The improvement program 
started in 1930, but not all 
tanks were equipped by August. 
Additional storage tanks have 
also been erected since August, 
1930, to handle the new grades 
of gasoline now sold by the com- 
pany. 

In arriving at the percentage 
of shortage, National Refining 
Co. compares its actual short- 
age with actual sales for the 
period, instead of actual short- 
age with inventory plus receipts. 
Actual loss in gallons is the 
Same regardless of the method 
used to arrive at a percentage, 
but National Refining’s method 
gives a larger percentage loss 
and helps to impress its men 
with the fact the loss is actual- 
ly one of dollars and cents. 

National Refining Co. has 
about 150 bulk plants in the 
territory between Mississippi 
and Minnesota, and Colorado to 
Ohio. Thus a variety of cli- 
matic conditions were met in 
checking evaporation losses. 

The minimum number of 
Storage tanks at a company 
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By E. L. Barringer 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


bulk plant is five, 20,000-gallon 
tanks. The company markets 
three grades of gasoline, and 
two of kerosine. Between 6 and 
7 tanks is the average for all 
company plants, and some dis- 
tribution points have 30,000- 
gallon tanks. 

A preliminary study of evap- 
oration losses, preparatory to 
equipping all plants, was made 
at the Memphis bulk plant. 
Valves of 14 ounce pressure and 
14-ounce vacuum relief were in- 
stalled at this plant. 

After a year shortages were 
compared. Previous to installa- 
tion of these vent valves, the 
Memphis plant showed a loss 
of 8000 to 9000 gallons of gas- 
oline a year. During the year 
the vent valves were in opera- 
tion the plant showed a slight 
overage. 

With this experience at the 
Memphis plant, the company be- 
gan the installation of similar 
capacity vent valves at all dis- 
tributing points. A mechanic 
from the valve manufacturing 
company was put in charge of 
the work. He was assisted by 
several boiler makers who con- 
ditioned the tanks. 

As a general rule, tanks 
placed in service in recent years 
were found tight. Those four 
or five years old needed replace- 
ment of gaskets. Some of the 
older tanks required repairs on 
the head or seams, and a few 
having about 20 years of serv- 
ice were in such condition it was 
not economical to install vent 
valves. 

Approximately 20 to 25 per 
cent of the tanks required work 
to make them vapor tight, such 
as new gaskets, repairs on the 
heads or seams. 


The tanks are covered with 
aluminum paint. The local 


manager is responsible for their 
condition. When recoating is 
necessary he requisitions the 
company’s painting crew for the 
work. Tanks are given one 
coat of paint, and spots needing 
more attention are gone over a 
second time. 

Storage tanks are filled from 
the bottom. The fill pipe en- 
ters the tank at the top, but ex- 
tends nearly to the bottom. This 
method keeps agitation of the 
gasoline at a minimum, and is 
an aid in reducing evaporation 
losses. 

Prior to the installation of the 
vent valves the company gauged 
contents of tanks daily. This 
operation was changed to tak- 
ing inventory once a week. 


Each time inventory is taken 
the gauge hatch is opened, and 
the built-up pressure dissipated 
into the air. By reducing the 
number of inventories one-sixth 
the company keeps down the 
loss through evaporation. 


= average cost for equip- 
ping the older tanks was 
about $50. This price includes 
the cost of the vent valve, re- 
pairs to make the tank vapor 
tight, and the labor. Newer 
tanks, not requiring condition- 
ing, were equipped with vent 
valves by the company’s me- 
chanics. This cost was about 
$25 a tank. 

Shortages are recorded by 
bulk installations complete and 
not by individual tanks, and in- 
clude losses from all sources, 
so there is no data on the defi- 
nite time required to repay the 
investment in reducing evapora- 
tion losses. 

Company officials estimate 
that savings at bulk plants in 
southern states repaid the in- 
vestment quicker than those in 
northern bulk plants on account 
of the difference in climatic 
conditions and their effect on 
evaporation. 
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Closer Scrutiny of Credits Needed 
By Marketing Companies 


REDIT by oil marketing 
C companies must be extend- 

ed cautiously and only af- 
ter assurance that bills will be 
paid promptly and that the size 
of the account will make it prof- 
itable to carry on the books, R. 
G. Amo, credit manager of the 
Producers & Refiners Corp., of 
Tennessee, told the recent fall 
conference at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., of the Petroleum Refiners 
Division, National Association of 
Credit Men. 

We are living in a liquidating 
age, he said, and the time is 
here when those in the petrole- 
um business must put their 
house in order and merchandise 
their wares along sound eco- 
nomic lines. He said in part: 


“On every hand you will see 
evidence of jobbers becoming 
more credit conscious, but 
many suffered tremendous 
losses before they appreciated 
the importance of this branch 
of their business. The move- 
ment to stop loaning equipment 
is a wise one. We have put too 
many people in the gasoline 
business who had nothing; and 
when they exhausted the credit 
capital we loaned them, we suf- 
fered a net loss from the trans- 
action. 

“Present net margins on 
gasoline, sometimes as low as 
one cent per gallon, will not 
permit adding the credit risk. 
When it is realized that a $100 
credit loss is equal to one cent 
per gallon on 10,000 gallons of 
gasoline, it behooves us to care- 
fully consider whether we are 
failing to appreciate the cost of 
loaning our goods as against the 
superior features of a _ cash 
transaction with its increased 
turnover. In all states having 
gasoline tax we shoulder an 
added credit burden. 

“Good credit business is desir- 
able business, and the object of 
all credit departments is to 
build up profitable business for 
their company. In order for a 
credit business to be good and 
profitable it is necessary that it 
be made up of such accounts as 
will be paid promptly when due. 
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“The margin of profit and 
time required for the reseller to 
turn the merchandise into cash 
determines the proper term. 
Gasoline is quickly consumed, 
carries a small margin, there- 
fore the term is short. Retail 
sales on credit can be handled 
profitably on a monthly basis 
where by the buyer is entitled 
to the courtesy of a charge ac- 
count. 

“When the file on each new 
account is analyzed, the credit 
department must determine 
whether or not it will be a prof- 
itable connection. 





“Constant vigilance is re- 
quired to protect working capi- 
tal as long as the credit hazard 
exists, and that hazard is pres- 
ent until every account is liqui- 
dated. 

“Oil people in the middle west 
feel the damage done to farmers 
whose business was solicited by 
some companies who delivered 
petroleum products last spring 
to be paid for at harvest time. 
When harvest came, many far- 
mers were bankrupt, as the fu- 
ture income they mortgaged did 
not materialize due to drop in 
price of wheat and other prod- 
ucts. 


“We are courting trouble 
when we approve long term 
dating on merchandise that has 
a cash margin. A large num- 
ber of farmers have not paid for 
the gasoline and oil they pur- 
chased last year.” 


Burner Service is Important Part 


In This Heating Oil Business 


OMAHA, Nebr. 
HE U. 8S. Oil Works of 
T Omaha sells and services do- 
mestic oil burners as part of 
its furnace oil business. The 
company sells the Bennett-Alli- 
son burner which is made in 
Omaha, but services all makes. 
Three men with small trucks 
do the servicing and inspection 
work. These men also are the 
furnace oil salesmen because 
they have periodic contacts with 
the 725 furnace oil customers 
whose needs they know. 


These three men install new 
burners in summer and fall. In 
the winter they inspect each fur- 
nace oil customer’s burner at 
least once a month and adjust 
it. They are subject to night, 
Sunday and holiday call in case 
something happens to a burner. 
The service is free to oil cus- 
tomers. 


The company begins to fill 
customers’ tanks in August and 
September. Bills for the oil 
are malled Oct. 1. 


The company handles the No. 
2 and No. 3 grades of furnace 
oils. These are the next two 
grades heavier than kerosine 
distillate. The No. 2 grade sold 


this fall at 615 cents a gallon 


and No. 3 at 6 cents. This was 
in spite of cut price competition 
which advertised No. 1 grade, 
the lightest furnace distillate, 
for 4.9 cents and the No. 2 for 
41%, cents. No service was of- 
fered by the cut price seller. 


A card index of customer re- 
quirements is kept in the com- 
pany’s office. Each customer’s 
card gives the make of burner, 
size of tank, grade of oil re- 
quired, and pointers about de- 
liveries. Many customers have 
some particular prejudice which 
must be avoided. These preju- 
dices are noted and drivers of 
delivery trucks are instructed in 
them before leaving the bulk 
plant and warned that the cus- 
tomer’s hobby must be respect- 
ed. This has done much to 
build goodwill for the com- 
pany’s heating oil business. 
Drivers report any new quirks 
to the office and they are re- 
corded on the cards. 

The company operates four 
trucks on burning oil deliveries. 
One carries a 1600-gallon tank 
and two have 1200-gallon tanks. 
A 900-gallon tank truck is used 
for special deliveries. All 
trucks have power pumps and 
carry 150 feet of 1-inch hose on 
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Turn Quart Buyers into Bulk Customers 
Increase Your Bulk Oil Sales and Profits 


with the inexpensive 


KWART-KWIC 
Home Oil Pump 


Investigate this amazing | 


builder of Bulk Oil — Lae 


Sales and PROFITS 







































To win new customers . . to hold old ones . . to sell drums in- 
stead of quarts to the home garage owner . . to make a new and 


[f 


Simple — Sierds _— 
ae 


stronger sales appeal to your farm trade .. investigate the | 
KWART-KWICK Home Oil Pump. Has been successfully Reliable 
merchandised by scores of oil companies . . from the largest : 


to the smallest. A proven builder of bulk oil sales and PROFITS. Here is the handiest, sturdicat 


: simplest home oil pump ever in- 
The KWART KWICK niay be merchandised in several different vented. Has scores of uses around 





ways. Some sell it at cost to bulk buyers. Others loan it to the farm. Ideal for handling lube 
bulk purchasers . . to remain with the purchaser so long as he oils, gasoline, kerosene, etc. No 

urchases exclusively from the loaning compan Still others : : Ry - 80 heavy He oF 
P y & pons a barrel juggling where they have a 


sell it on a contract which gives the pump to the user after 
he has purchased so much oil or gas. 











The KWART-KWICK is so low in price . . so universal in 





KWART KWICK. : 

The KWART KWICK is fool 

proof... just two simple valves... 

no leathers . . . nothing to break, a 


its appeal . . that you should at least investigate the profit- stick or get out of order. Fitted 
possibilities of this efficient, low-priced home oil pump. What Se with adjustable cast iron 114 and 
it has done for other oil companies it can do for yours. For [| | |] 2 inch combination bung bushing. 
complete information and special quantity prices . . fill out and Nicely finished in green and red 





enamel. With ordinary ‘care will 
mail coupon below TODAY. 4d]! last a lifetime. 


VIKING 


Pump Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Viking District Offices located at: VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 549 W. Washington Bivd. | Cedar Falls, Iowa | 
CLEVELAND, O. ee 3 ao | 
DETROIT, MICH. 6-246 General Motors g- : . P 7 P 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 363 Starks Bldg. Please send complete information and special quantity prices on | 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 2310 West Vliet Street | the KWART KWICK Pump. There is no obligation. | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 806 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 342 Madison Ave. 




















TULSA, OKLA. 409 E. Archer Street Ee: eT ene me Ca ean | 
Distributors and Jobbers in all Principal Cities in the | | 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
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SATISFACTORY FREE WHEEL 


The Ottawa Free Wheel Super- 
structure is the 4-point suspension 
type, lifting the rear of the car as 
well as the front by its axles. 
There is no weight or strainon the 
differential housing and it is fully ac- 
cessible. Axle 
chocks of 
special design 
permit the 
easy handling 
of any car 


600 to 1000 Degrees of Safe Heat! 


feet) | 





SS 

snubbers. Wide spaced lifting 
rails, strongly reinforced, only four 
inches high, provide maximum clear- 
ance for low slung cars. Ample 
working room and easily accessible 
under-parts increase speed and 
profits. Write 
for details and 
priceson Lifts, 
also Ottawa 
Visible and 


without inter- The Ottawa BLO-HOT Heat Gun Electric Gaso- 
ference with furnishes from 600 to 1,000 degrees of safe heat, with- line Pumps, 
‘ out a flame. Drains transmissions and differentials | A ir Cc om- 
truss rods or quickly in the coldest se yo el It thaws out radi- 
: ators, carburetors and fuel lines. It dries out spark ; + 
underha nging | plugs, brake bands, etc. No moving parts. Costs | pressors, Air 
shock ab- | less than five cents per hour to operate. Now only iS tands and 


sorbers or 


$16.50 f.0.b. OTTAWA. Write for full particulars. 


| Grease Guns. 





OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 248 Fuller St., 


Ottawa, Kansas 


**Machinery Builders for 30 Years” 


OTTAWA 


FREE WHEEL LIFT 





The OIL PRICE HANDBOOK is 
the only complete record of oil mar- 
kets for a whole year, compiled in one 
handy volume for quick reference. 
Cloth bound—marginal index—9" x 
6’’—146 pages. 





OIL PRICE HANDBOOKS 


AVE you a complete record of REFINERY prices; TANK 
WAGON markets; EXPORT prices; CRUDE prices— 


For quick reference and comparison with today’s prices? 
Oil Price Handbook for 1930. ..$7.50 


Send for these OIL PRICE HANDBOOKS now, before they are all gene. 


National Petroleum News, 735 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


oe 


for 1929... $7.50 


“ “ se for 1928 ones $5 
iene ey for 1937:......- $5 
ghee i for 2926.. ......0 $5 
‘ se “ for 1925 \ $6 
~ 9 “ for 1924 f°""" 
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a reel. This length permits 
the reaching of any tank with- 
out the necessity of the truck 
leaving the street. 


The service trucks carry 60 
gallons of oil each on the in- 
spection trips throughout the 
winter because some of the 
emergency service calls are the 
result of dry tanks and not me- 
chanical maladjustments. Some 
oil burner owners are like some 
automobile owners in that they 
let the fuel supply get too low. 

At the end of each heating 
season the company cleans the 
truck tanks and puts the trucks 
into gasoline service. 





NEW EQUIPMENT 


Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 
Co., Detroit, has appointed T. D. 
Kingsley, formerly vice presi- 
dent of S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
general sales manager of its 
Gar Wood boiler division. 

* * * 


Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has oppointed South- 
west Sales Co. Ine., Dallas, 
Texas, sales representative for 
Texas. 

J. B. Shortridge and W. M. 
Roberts will cover this territory, 
and will have a large warehouse 
stock of popular sizes and styles 
of steel shipping packages for 
prompt delivery. 

* * * 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., has developed a new re- 
cording thermometer’ which 
gives ‘‘true bulb temperatures,” 
irrespective of summer heat or 
winter cold, the company claims. 
It is known as the “Anti-Ambi” 
recording thermometer and is 
not affected by ambient tem- 
peratures (case and_ tubing 
temperatures). 

The case and tubing may be 
enclosed in a cabinet and the 
temperature changed rapidly or 
slowly up and down for 50° and 
the pen will remain perfectly 
steady. The thermometer is de- 
signed for use on temperature 
ranges up to and including 250° 
F. 





A special construction fea- 
ture is the small bulb. The ther- 
mometer is so designed that it 
can make use of a sensitive bulb 
as small as one inch long. This 
feature is useful particularly in 
measuring temperature in pipes. 
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U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 


Millions of Barre 


4 i) 18029 16 336 13 
Apr. May 
1931 


June 


-~ 


“. 1930 Stocks 
931 St 


Daily_ Average 


l930RUNS 


2 


I931 RUNS 


¢? 4 Il | | 6] 


July Aug. — Sept. 


5 I2 19 26 


Gasoline Stocks 


i 


017 431 7 | 
Oct. 


2] 285 12 19 26 
Nov. Dec. 





Small Upturn Again Shown in Gasoline Stocks 


By Telegraph 
NEW YORK, Nov. 10 


ASOLINE stocks at refin- 
eries stood at 32,071,000 
barrels Nov. 7, according 

to the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. This appears to be a 
gain of 626,000 barrels over 
Oct. 31 stocks but actually the 
gain is only 46,000 barrels as 
580,000 barrels of motor fuel 
was discovered in California. 
This volume had not been re- 
ported previously. 


Stocks of gasoline increased 


96,000 barrels east of Cali- 
fornia. Stocks in California, 
outside the discovery, were low- 
ered 50,000 barrels. East of 
California stocks were in- 
creased at East Coast, Texas 
and Louisiana-Arkansas plants. 
Elsewhere stocks were lowered. 

Bulk terminals east of Cali- 
fornia held 11,551,000 barrels 
of gasoline Nov. 7, compared 
with 11,483,000 barrels Oct. 31. 
Gasoline in transit was 1,415,- 
000 barrels Nov. 7 and 2,044,- 
000 barrels Oct. 31. 


Crude oil runs to stills av- 





eraged 2,294,000 barrels a day 
at plants having 95.2 per cent 
of the operating capacity of the 
country. The week before runs 
averaged 2,335,400 barrels at 
these plants. Rate of operation 
was 62.6 per cent of capacity 
last week and 63.7 per cent the 
week before. 


Reported fuel oil stocks show 
an increase of 1,243,000 barrels 
but this volume contains 680,- 
000 barrels found in California 
which had not been reported 
previously. 


Current Refinery Operations 


titania 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting 
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Cracked Gasoline Production 








(Thousands of Barrels) % of Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Districts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity Operated s Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Gasoline Gasoline Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 Nov. 7 Oct. 31 
East Coast ; 100.0 467,300 476,700 y 6 wd 75.2 4,116 3,931 10,378 10,223 94.0 92,700 92,100 
Appalachian. . . 91.8 85,400 100,300 62.2 73.0 1,319 1,343 1,668 1,654 96.1 24,300 25,900 
Ind., Ill., Ky.. 98.9 302,100 319,300 70.0 74.0 3,183 3,208 5,647 5,519 9.5 85,300 88,300 
Okla., Kans., Mo 89.6 234,300 249,600 53.8 57.4 2,633 2,843 4,896 5,095 92.3 52,700 59,600 
Texas...... ; 91.3 549,000 563,300 71.7 73.6 5,810 5,676 12,026 11,688 96.8 143,300 140,800 
La., Ark. <. : 98.9 160,300 140,100 69.5 60.8 830 779 3,904 3,807 100.0 38,300 40,300 
Rocky Mountain.... 89.4 32,400 33,700 22.5 23.4 1,236 1,251 814 826 98.5 15,000 13,400 
California re ‘ 97.1 463,200 452,400 52.2 50.9 *12,944 12,414 **97,717 96,895 100.0 40,600 42,000 
po SR nee 95.2 2,335,400 2,235,400 62.6 63.7 32,071 31,445 137,050 135,707 95.6 492,200 502,400 
Texas (Gulf Coast) 99.8 431,000 441,000 81.1 83.0 4,639 4.380 8,738 8,362 98.6 114,100 112,300 
La. (Gulf Coast).... 100.0 112,400 92,400 76.2 62.6 719 665 3,059 2,938 100.0 28,100 30,900 
*Includes 580,000 bbls. storage in tank farms not previously reported. 
**Includes 680,000 bbls. storage in tank farms not previously reported. 
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Compilation Of Mid-Continent Refinery Operations 
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Mid-Continent Refinery Operations, Week Ended November 6 (By Telegraph) 













































































North & West North Total Week 
Kansas Oklahoma Cent. Texas Texas La.-Ark. Ended Nov. 6 
Piants Reporting : 10 23 23 10 10 76 
Da. Av. Cap. (bbls.).. 94,000 162,500 107,400 71,500 60,700 496,100 
Da. Cracking Capacity 53,200 64,600 23,100 26,250 31,700 198,850 
Da. Av. Crude Runs 57,312 Fee: 84,154 — 3.1 60,973 5.7 15,540 — 0.9 42,452 + 12.8 260,431 + 0.8 
Da. Av. Other Oil 7,130 6.2 2,218 + 67.0 2,169 — 56.0 16,454 + 8.5 27,971 — 3.7 
GASOLINE—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. 30.... 22,885,000 34,412,000 29,767,000 13,291,000 3,993,000 104,348,000 
Prod. 10-30 to 11-6... 11,207,000 4.2 13,018,000 — 10.9 9,400,000 — 3.2 1,480,000 — 3.8 6,754,000 + 15.0 41,859,000 — 3.7 
Ship. 10-30 to 11-6... 11,622,000 00.1 15,343,000 5.4 9,147,000 + 24.5 1,893,000 — 50.7 6,903,000 + 1.3 44,908,000 — 2.0 
Stocks, Nov. 6.. 22,470,000 1.8 32,087,000 — 6.8 30,020,000 + 0.8 12,878,000 — 3.1 3,844,000 — 3.7 101,299,000 — 2.9 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 103.7% 117.9% 97.3% 127.9% 102.2% 107.3% 
KEROSINE—Gallons 3 
Stocks, Oct. 30 11,826,000 14,178,000 2,562,000 | 4,000 384,000 28,954,000 
Prod. 10-30 to 11-6 1,451,000 20.5 1,579,000 16.0 1,029,000 + 12.8 | 43,000 : 331,000 + 5.4 4,433,000 — 10.1 
Ship. 10-30 to 11-6 1,193,000 6.7 1,764,000 + 7.0 1,304,000 + 4 | 11,000 + 10.0 317,000 + 21.9 4,589,000 — 4.3 
Stocks, Nov. 6 12,084,000 2.2 | 13,993,000 1.3 2,287,000 10.7 | 36,000 +800.0 398,000 + 3.6 28,798,000 — 0.5 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 82.2% 111.7% 126.7% | 25.6% 95.8% 103.5% 
STOVE DISTILLATE—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. 30 2,395,000 13,055,000 347,000 | 86,000 37,000 15,920,000 
Prod. 10-30 to 11-6. 250,000 38.3 29,000 — 95.1 241,000 19.9 38,000 + 52.0 46,000 + 17.9 604,000 — 52.1 
Ship. 10-30 to 11-6 377,000 21.8 688,000 + 98.3 179,000 3.8 53,000 +112.0 44,000 + ae. 1,341,000 + 25.0 
Stocks, Nov. 6 2,268,000 cs 12,396,000 — 5.0 409,000 17.9 71,000 — 17.4 39,000 + 5.4 15,183,000 — 4.6 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 150.8% 2,372.4% 74.3% 139.5% 95.7% 222.0% 
GAS OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. 30 11,866,000 40,663,000 7,838,000 | 1,539,000 7,760,000 69,666,000 
Prod. 10-30 to 11-6 835,000 + 73.2 1,596,000 991,000 — 34.5 | 528,000 + 16.8 2,481,000 + 17.0 6,431,000 + 82.0 
Ship. 10-30 to 11-6. 618,006 — 20.5 2,729,000 + 72.2 954,000 g.4 | 382,000 24.4 3,037,000 + 26.4 7,720,000 + 35.3 
Stocks, Nov. 6 12,083,000 1.8 39,530,000 28 7,875,000 + 0.5 1,685,000 + 9.5 7,204,000 7.2 68,377,000 — 1.9 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 74.0% 171.0% 96.3% 72.3% 122.4% 120.0% 
FUEL OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. 30 14,857,000 70,640,000 88,582,000 21,621,000 19,840,000 215,540,000 
Prod. 10-30 to 11-6 5,016,000 0.9 5,211,000 1.9 5,482,000 0.9 | 1,128,000 — 6.3 4,625,000 + 11.8 21,462,000 + 2.0 
Ship. 10-30 to 11-6 3,665,000 22.8 4,904,000 17.8 5,830,000 0.3 648,000 — 79.8 4,716,000 19.3 19,763,000 +22.9 
Stocks, Nov. 6 16,208,000 + 9.1 70,947,000 + 0.4 88,234,000 0.4 22,101,000 + 2.2 19,749,000 0.5 217,239,000 + 0.8 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 73.1% 94.1% 106.3% 57.4% 102.0% 92.1% 
Gasoline Produced by Various Methods, Week Ended November 6 
= % of % of North & % of West % of Louisiana- % of % of 
Kansas’ Total Oklahoma Total Cent. Texas Total Texas Total Arkansas’ Total Total Total 
Straight Run 5,712,000 51.0 8,247,000 63.4 5,482,000 58.3 | 1,384,000 93:5 3,205,000 47.5 24,030,000 57 4 
Cracked 4,557,000 40.7 3,732,000 28.6 2,924,000 31.1 Wane 2,901,000 43.0 14,114,000 bd 
Natural 938,000 8.3 1,039,000 8.0 994,000 10.6 96,000 6.5 648,000 2 Re 3,715,000 8.9 
z : 7 ide ce een Tine 
Potal 11,207,000 13,018,000 | 9,400,000 | 1,480,000 6,754,000 41,859,000 
+ or — columns are % change over previous week. 


Mid-Continent Gasoline Stocks Cut 3,000,000 Gallons 


Staff Special—By Telegraph 

TULSA, Nov. 10 

ID-CONTINENT _ refiners  in- 

creased their crude charges to 

stills 2000 barrels daily aver- 

age in the week ended Nov. 6. In- 

creases were reported by Kansas an 

Louisiana-Arkansas refiners. In other 

districts runs were less than in the 
preceding week. 

Gasoline output was cut 1,500,000 
gallons in the whole district. Output 
was larger than in the preceding week 
in only the Louisiana-Arkansas dis- 
trict. 

Gasoline shipments were down 900,- 
000 gallons. Stocks were lowered 
3,000,000 gallons. All districts except 
Texas cut inventories. . 

Kerosine stocks were reduced 200,- 
000 gallons. Distillate stocks were 
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lowered 700,000 gallons when produc- 
tion was curtailed and shipments in- 
creased. 


Gas oil stocks were reduced 1,200,- 
000 gallons. 
1,600,000 gallons. 


Summary for the Month 


Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four weeks ended 


Nov. 6. Change in stocks figured from Oct. 9. 


GASOLINE 
Gallons 
179,055,000 
183,551,000 
—4,496,000 
102.5% 


Production 
PS RRUPTIID TBS: Shcdeciccsscasawntevccssecss 
Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production.... 
KEROSINE 


19,125,000 
18,715,000 
+ 410,000 
97.9% 


Production 
Shipments 
Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production.... 
STOVE DISTILLATE 
Production 
Shipments 


5,234,000 
7,648,000 


Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production.... 


Production 
Shipments 
Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production.... 


FUEL OIL 
POPICAIOR:  siccscrcsscncnccsonerecessss 
Shipments 
Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production.... 


Fuel oil stocks increased 


Gallons 
—2,414,000 
146.1% 


GAS OIL 


eeeereeeee 


19,270,000 
23,905,000 
— 4,635,000 
124.1% 


91,326,000 

96,166,000 
—4,840,000 
105.3% 
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Outlook is Bright 
Jobbers Told 


STATESVILLE, N. C., Nov. 4.—In- 
dependent marketers have a brighter 
outlook as merchandising tends to- 
wards more aggressive selling through 
the advantages inherent in local mer- 
chants, so oil men attending the con- 
vention of the North Carolina Inde- 
pendent Oil Jobbers Association here 
today were told. 

With a diminishing number of cus- 
tomers for each station, the mer- 
chandising trend of the future was pre- 
dicted as one of intensive, intelligent 
selling to make stations profitable. 
The address was given by E. L. Bar- 
ringer, NATIONAL PETROLEUM News staff 
writer. 

The local oil man was shown as hav- 
ing an inherent opportunity in mer- 
chandising through his intimate knowl- 
edge of what customers need and how 
they can be sold. These opportunities 
were overshadowed in past years by 
merchandising through expansion of 
the number of outlets. 

Examples were cited of various 
major oil companies placing their re- 
tail outlets on a commission basis, or 
renting out stations to obtain advan- 
tages of merchandising with local oil 
men. 

E. R. Burt, Biscoe Oil Co., Biscoe, 
president of the association, and L. H. 
Martin, L. H. Martin Ine., Greensboro, 
secretary, presided at the convention. 

Following the luncheon, and ad- 
dress, members gathered for an infor- 
mal discussion of their merchandising 
problems. 

Members voted to hold another con- 
vention in January at the time the 
state code of ethics committee meets. 


Road Oil Association 
Planned at Tulsa 


TULSA Novy. 7.—Further steps toward 
the formation of a Mid-Continent Road 
Oil Association were taken at a meeting 
of refinery representatives with the pe- 
troleum research bureau of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce Nov. 5. 

A tentative constitution was proposed 
and adopted. A committee of six 
identified in some capacity with the oil 
refining interests and with Emby Kaye 
of the Skelly Oil Co. as chairman was 
eppointed to formulate a definite plan 
whereby such an _ association could 
function. 

The report of this committee will be 
referred to a refiners’ committee which 
will attempt to obtain sufficient mem- 
bership to give the association substan- 
tial support. 

Present plans call for the develop- 
ment of standards for road oil and a 
publicity campaign to acquaint the 
public with the benefits of a scientifical- 
ly constructed oiled highway. 
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ARTICULARLY true of Freedom Low Cold 

Test Oils are such endorsements as “If there is 
a refinery that produces better oil than Freedom, 
we have been unable to find it” and “When it comes 
to quality, Freedom is right on top.” These opin- 
ions express the satisfaction of the 700 and more 
jobbers who market Freedom 100% Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils under their own brand name or one of 
our brands and make the handsome margin of 
profit that goes with it. 

Freedom Low Cold Test Oils fully meet the severe 
demands of winter driving. Made of the finest 100% 
Pennsylvania Crudes, refined and dewaxed by spec- 
ial Freedom processes which include pressing at 
temperatures below zero, they possess all of the extra 
lubricating characteristics for which Freedom has 
become famous and in addition provide appreciable 
easier starting in coldest weather. 

We would like to supply you with Freedom Low 
Cold Test Oils, also other motor oils made (Sharples 
Process) to your specifications or tested specifica- 
tions of this 52-year-old organization. Quick ship- 
ments in tank cars, compartment tank cars or car- 
loads of barrels or drums. Your request for full in- 
formation and quotations will receive immediate 
attention. 


THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
FREEDOM, PA. 
Refineries at FREEDOM and CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Some of Our Specialities 
150 Viscosity Sharples Bright Stock 650 Steam Refined 
85/90 Viscosity Sharples Bright Stock 600 Flash Steam Refined 
100‘ Pennsylvania Neutrals 630 Flash Steam Refined 


600 Steam ‘Refined Freedom Filtered Kerosene Oil 


PREEDOM 


100% PENNSYLVANIA OILS 
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Qur FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 
means 
FIRST CLASS CONTAINERS | 


for youl e e e e 


In the manufacture of anything from a 





50 gallon drum for crude oils to a sales- 
getting lithographed quart container for 
motor oils, we believe first-hand informa- 


tion is one of our best stocks in trade. 





An experience of many years serving petro- 
leum refiners—a policy of constant ex- 


periment for new devices, more convenient 





and better containers—has resulted in a 
first-hand knowledge that means better con- 
tainers for your products. When you deal 
with American Can Company you are mak- 
ing certain that your product gets all the 


advantages that modern packaging offers. , 


















AMERICAN CAN COMPANY @® 


Chic: go: 101 So. M’ch'gan Ave. New York: New York Central Bldg. San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street 
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Markets Featured by Rising Prices; 
Optimism Spreads to All Areas 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9 


IL markets were featured by a 
P flood of rising prices the first 


week in November. 


Crude oil prices, tank car gasoline 
prices and retail gasoline prices, all 
came in for notable play. While the 
higher prices were confined pretty 
much to the Middle West, the Mid- 
Continent in particular, it was appar- 
ent late in the week that the general 
improvement there was. spreading 
rapidly to other parts of the country. 

Following the 15-cent increase in 
Mid-Continent crude oil prices made by 
Continental Oil Co., practically all oth- 
er leading crude buyers raised their 
prices. Purchasers of eastern crudes 
more or less comparable with Mid-Con- 
tinent crude also raised their prices. 


Tank car prices for gasoline in all 
Mid-Continent markets and also in the 
Chicago market immediately experi- 
enced further substantial gains. The 
climax to an exciting week for the 
middle western trade came on Thurs- 
day when Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


announced that tank wagon and serv- 
ice station prices of all grades of gaso- 
line would be advanced 1 cent a gallon 
throughout its marketing territory on 
the territory on the following day. 

There followed a series of advances 
in retail gasoline prices by other Stand- 
ard companies, mainly the Ohio, Louis- 
iana, Nebraska, and Continental com- 
panies. 


Jobbers in the middle west sat back 
somewhat astonished by the whirl of 
rising prices. There were some indi- 
eations of increased open market buy- 
ing of gasoline but generaly speak- 
ing activity still was confined largely 
to contracts. The open market, how- 
ever, was kept fairly free of offerings 
and there was, therefore, no deterring 
factor to hold tank car prices back. 


Prices had risen in the Mid-Con- 
tinent to the extent that some middle 
western buyers found it to their ad- 
vantage to seek their requirements in 
Pennsylvania. There was heavy trad- 
ing of gasoline in Pennsylvania 
throughout the week with buyers who 


normally look to this market for their 
requirements becoming active at the 
tail end of the week. 

Practically all the distress gasoline 
available in Pennsylvania was elimi- 
nated and the market for U. S. Motor 
stood at a minimum of 4.375 cents 
Nov. 7 after a dip to under 4 
cents earlier in the week. 

Jobbing demand was more active in 
the eastern seaboard markets. Several 
large refiners announced increases of 
0.25 to 0.5 cent in tank car gasoline 
prices on Nov. 7 to become effective 


Nov. 9. 
Trading of heavy oils in the tank 
car markets was relatively quiet. 


Prices showed very little change in any 
territory except Pennsylvania. As a 
result of the recent reduction in crude 
oil prices there, lubricating oils were 
quoted 1 to 1.5 cents a gallon lower. 

Cargo markets were quiet. Prices at 
the Gulf advanced in sympathy with 
the higher Mid-Continent prices. Cali- 
fornia prices were generally un- 
changed. 





Chicago Prices Higher After T.W. Advance 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Nov. 7 
HE 1-cent advance in retail gaso- 
line prices by the Standard of In- 
diana was the high-light of the Chi- 
cago market in the week ended Nov. 7. 
This advance came Nov. 6 following 
advances in crude oil prices by ma- 
jor purchasers and after several weeks 
of steadily advancing tank car prices. 
Open market gacoline buying was 
rather spotty during the week. Traders 
generally reported a very good demand 
Nov. 2 and 3, followed by a light move- 
ment the next two days and then a 
pick-up following the tank wagon ad- 
vance. 
Buying by jobbers under contract 
was reported good nearly all week, 


falling off somewhat the last two days. 
Most of the contract buying was done 
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at prices considerably under the pre- 
vailing open market price, due to guar- 
antee margins, but the 1 cent advance 
in the retail market also moved these 
contract prices higher, which was ex- 





Summary of Group 3 Quotations for 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


In Effect Nov. 9, 1931 


Below 57 57-65 Above 65 
Octane Octane Octane 
No. No. No. 

Okla. 4.75-5.00 5.00-5.25 5.25-5.50 
Kans. 4.75-4.875 5.00-5.125 5.25-5.375 
N. Tex. 4.625-4.75 4.875-5.00 5.125-5.25 
W. Tex. 4.625-4.75 4.875-5.00 5.125-5.25 
La.-Ark. 4.75 5.00 5.25 


Ind.-Ill. 4.50-4.75 

Prices are those quoted on the basis 
of f.o.b. Group 3 by refiners in the dis- 
tricts designated. 





pected to swing some of these buyers 
to the open market. Several refiners 
reported that most of their contract 
jobbers had anticipated the advance 
and had nearly filled their storage, 
which would keep them out of the 
market for some time. 


Spot gasoline prices advanced 0.25 
to 0.5 cent, depending on the grade, 
during the week. Up to Nov. 6, 
traders generally asked 4.25 to 4.5 
cents for U. S. Motor, below 57 octane 
number, coming from Mid-Continent 
or Indiana-Illinois refineries and were 
holding steadily at 4.5 to 4.75 cents as 
the week ended. Sales of U. S. Mo- 
tor, mostly with a low octane rating, 
for shipment to points in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan were reported at 
0.375 to 0.5 cent under the prevailing 
general spot market. Most of this gas- 
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Current Prices of Principal Mid-Continent Refined Products 
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oline was reported coming from Penn- 


s - s 7 s 
sylvania refineries, although some was a | -O | C D R | 
reported moved from Kentucky and ipe ine l ompany ivorce I S 
Ohio. Several carlot marketers, who 


moved some of this differential terri- ® ; 
tory gasoline early in .the week, said To be Considered by Congress . 
( 


they had no more available during the 





last few days. on 
po 

The higher gravity gasolines remain- WASHINGTON Nov. 9 divorce bills of the last session of na 
Rae Pepin ee eee eee ee IL company pipelines will prob- Congress were founded upon a false as- | Y¢ 
350-360 e.p. and 64-66, 375 e.p. grades ly be made a figure of major Sumption. This was that the commodi- of 
were quite scarce for prompt ship- size in Washington this winter. ties clause, if imposed upon the pipe- Co 
ment. Prices of these grades generally A+ jeast one bill divorcing them from lines, would have the effect of divorcing lis 
moved up 0.375 cent during the week. their oil industry proprietors will be in- Pipelines from other branches of the | 
Kerosines also participated in the troduced in Congress. Representative petroleum industry. ter 
general price advances, although no Hoch of Kansas has announced his in- Hoch is of the opinion that a tariff lar 
change was made in retail kerosine’ tention to introduce a divorcing bill. is not enough for the independent pro- the 
prices. Sales of 41-43 w.w. were re- His thought is that pipelines in the ducers. In a discussion of the general at 
ported at 2 to 2.125 cents during the hands of big producers refiners and subject he called attention to the fact rai 
week, but by Nov. 7 practically none marketers are inimical to “independent that pipelines often declared dividends pet 
was reported available at 2.125 cents producers.” of 40 per cent or more, on small cap- Th 
and many sellers advanced their price In the last Congress he introduced a_ italizations, without regard to the value por 
to 2.25 cents. It was reported that a pill making the commodities clause of Of the properties. He wanted to know em 
considerable quantity of kerosine was the interstate commerce law applicable What chance an independent producer one 


purchased Nov. 5 and 6 for export ship-to them as recommended by the Asso- had against a combination of pipeline, 
ment. Domestic demand was fairly ac- ejation of Railway Executives in the production, refining and marketing 
tive. program they adopted in November, facilities. }- 








Good grades of distillate, gas and 1930, and which they did not reiterate A colloquy between Interstate Com- 
fuel oils, suitable for use in domestic at their latest meeting a few weeks merce Commissioner Aitchison and 
burners, remained steady. Demand ago although they then approved every- James Lawrence, a few days ago in 
was fair and no amount of distress oil thing else they suggested in 1930. which Lawrence appeared for Mid-Con- 
was reported available at under pub- Hoch says he will press his measure tinent refiners in a case involving 
lication prices. this year. The Hoch and other pipeline freight rates on petroleum and _ its V 
products from Casper, Wyo., to the Da- stat 
er = —_ kotas disclosed that the question of pon 
further pipeline regulation, with the to 
‘ possibility of having the rate regulat- pro¢ 
Prices A Yea Tr Ago ing body impose minimum rates. to be tion 
charged by pipeline companies, was un- | effec 
Nov. 10, 1930 der consideration. Lawrence expressed T) 
Oklahoma Penna. the opinion that the cost of transporta- | miss 
58-60 U. S. Motor Gasoline ...............00:8 4.875-5.375 6.50-6.75 tion by pipeline was not any lower than | tarit 
Grade A Natural Gasoline ....................... RSOSETO | 1 ieseantes transportation by railroad. repo 
Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; Pa. 47 w. w.)........ 3.125-3.50 5.25-5.75 “In my opinion,’ said Lawrence, | prep 
Fuel Oil (Okla. 24-26; Pa. 36-40) ............ $0.65-$0.70 3.625-3.875 “this commission is confronted with | aske 
Crude yon 35- 35. 9) ar aE ag $0.92 Pag 3 the very difficult task of absolutely | Feb. 
Chicawo tank WAGON CINCIUGINE SC TAK)  ...esccccrcscccrsssscssccevsesscsenes .00e regulating the rates between pipelines | miss 





and the railroads and fixing rates by | 15 o 
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pipelines. I think that commercial con- 
ditions demand it and I believe the day 
is here when that is an important fac- 
tor and I believe that the law should 
say that this Commission should say 
when and where pipelines should be 
built.’ 


“Tt may be,’’ said Aitchison, ‘‘that 
we will have to get that power if we 
do not have it now, to prescribe mini- 
mum rates by pipelines.”’ 


Aitchison said that he was merely 
thinking out loud when he said that. 
He suggested that if the pipelines 
made too much money Congress might 
provide for recapture of some of it. 
Lawrence said that if the real costs 
of transportation by pipelines were as- 
certained there would not be much to 
recapture, and expressed the belief 
that the pipeline rates should be re- 
lated to rail rates, as were rates by 
water, pipeline rates being made about 
80 per cent of the rail rates. 


Cut Rail Rates to Meet 
Tank Truck Costs 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—With a 
view to forestalling tank-truck compe- 
tition, the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, in about a week, will 
make a rate of 13 cents a hundred 
pounds on gasoline, kerosine and fur- 
nace oil, from Neville Island, Pa., to 
Youngstown, O. It is to replace a rate 
of 15 cents. The Interstate Commerce 
Commision has authorized them to pub 
lish the rate on ten days notice. 

In their application the two big sys- 
tems said that a refiner at Neville Is- 
land (Cities Service?), not named by 
them, had acquired the Rajah Oil Co. 
at Youngstown and desired to ship by 
railroad if it could obtain a rate com- 
petitive with tank truck transportation. 
The railroads figured tank truck trans- 
portation at 20 cents a mile loaded and 
empty, and offered the 13-cent rate as 
one that would keep the traffic. 


Hoch-Smith Rail Rates 
Postponed Again 


WASHINGTON Nov. 9.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has _ post- 
poned the effective data from Dec. 3 
to Feb. 15 on rates on petroleum and its 
products under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion which originally was to become 
effective early this year. 

The change was made by the com- 
mission on solicitation of the railroad 
tariff publishing agents. These agents 
reported that other work prevented 
preparation of the tariffs on Dec. 3, and 
asked that the rates be made effective 
Feb. 1 on 15 days’ notice. The com- 
mission set the effective data for Feb. 
15 on 30 days notice. 
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Gasoline Markets Advance 0.25 To 0.50 Cent 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Nov. 7 

ASOLINE markets in the Mid- 

Continent advanced 0.25 to 0.5 

cent a gallon in the week of Nov. 

2 to 7 as a result of the series of crude 

oil and retail gasoline price advances. 

Other oils were not affected immedi- 
ately by the crude advances. 


Announcement of the crude advance 
Nov. 2 by Continental Oil Co. had lit- 
tle effect on the market until the ad- 
vance was met later that day by the 
major buyers in the Mid-Continent. 
Even then the price range showed lit- 
tle change although there was a defi- 
nitely stronger undertone to the mar- 
ket. 

A majority of refiners withdrew quo- 
tations for gasoline as soon as such 
majors as Stanolind Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co., Carter Oil Co. and Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co. advanced crude 
prices. Other refiners continued to 
quote unchanged prices for spot busi- 
ness but in many instances accepted 
only a small amount of business. 


Reports received here, meanwhile, 
indicated that there was little gasoline 
available in the Chicago market with 
the possible exception of some gasoline 
moving in from borderline territory. 


With this situation prevailing refin- 
ers generally sat back to await some 
development in the retail gasoline 
price structure. It is generally believed 
that Standard of Indiana for many 
months has based its retail gasoline 
prices on the cost of crude plus the 
cost of transporting and refining the 
oil. With an advance in crude prices 
it was generally believed Standard of 
Indiana would make some change in 
retail prices. 


The market marked time Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Buying 
was mostly of a routine nature and 
the bulk of shipments from the Mid- 
Continent were applied against con- 
tracts. Jobbers were reported more 
active in several sections, an indication 
that they also expected some change 
in retail prices. 


When the l-cent tank wagon ad- 
vance was announced Thursday after- 
noon as effective Friday, Nov. 6, re- 
finers for the most part immediately 
advanced quotations 0.25 to 0.50 cent. 


These price advances brought about 
the usual situation of refiners and job- 
bers settling down to a waiting game. 
Jobbers remained out of the market 


as much as possible and refiners ap- 
parently were content to accept busi- 
ness as it came. 

The market was in comparatively 
good shape late in the week with lit- 
tle gasoline available under the new 
prices. This gasoline was in the hands 
of brokers who had bought before the 
advances, and the volume was so small 
that it was not representative of the 
new market levels. 

Advances in crude and the refined 
oils markets had little immediate effect 
on natural gasolines. Manufacturers 
generally reported being in excellent 
shape as far as stocks were concerned 
and the end of the month selling was 
not of sufficient volume to swing prices 
downward materially. New buying 
was in sufficient volume most of the 
week to keep the market on an even 
keel. 

Late in the week inquiries were re- 
ported more numerous and demand for 
grade AA improved to the extent the 
material was scarcer in Oklahoma. 
Some sales were made at 4.75 cents 
before the end of the week. 


Kerosene demand showed some im- 
provement during the week with prices 
making a slight advance. An inquiry 
for a small quantity of kerosine for 
export was reported circulated in the 
field, and one company was reported 
to have purchased 100 ears in north 
Texas. 


That purchase tightened the market 
considerably in the Wichita Falls dis- 
trict. In the Louisiana and Arkansas 
districts demand was sufficient to keep 
most refiners behind on orders. 


Distillates were active in several 
quarters although prices’ generally 
were unchanged. Zero gas oils were 
extremely scarce for immediate ship- 
ment. Buyers reported the majority 
of refiners were sold up for November. 


Fuel oils were in slightly better de- 
mand, particularly the low cold test 
grades. Buying was not sufficient, 
however, to cause more than minor 
fluctuations in prices. 


High gravity zero fuel oils were 
scarce buyers reported. Refiners mak- 
ing those oils for the most part were 
contracted for the winter. 


Slight changes were made in neutral 
oils prices but these changes were for 
the most part within the general range 
which has been carried for some time. 
Bright stocks were not as active but 
no changes were noted in prices. 











Chicago Tank Car Market 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7 
ANK ear gasoline prices advanced 0.25 to 0.5 cent 
| the Chicago market last week, under the stimu- 
lus of advances in retail gasoline and crude oil prices. 
U. S. Motor, below 57 octane, generally was offered 
t 4.25 to 4.5 cents prior to Nov. 6 and at 4.5 to 
.75 cents after that. 
Some Motor, originating mostly in Pennsylvania, 
was sold at 0.375 to 0.5 cent under these prices for 
delivery into Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. Most of 
this gasoline was reported off the market by the end 


a 
4 


of the week. Spot tank car demand was reported good 
early in the week and again showed a pick-up follow- 
ing the tank wagon advance. 

Kerosines were steady and prices moved higher. 
Distillates, gas and fuel oils retained their strong 
positions. 

Following prices represent majority of sales to job- 
bers on Group 3 freight basis, although shipments may 
originate in other refining districts such as North, 
West and East Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, etc. 


50-52, 437 e.p. naphtha 
U. S. Motor Gasoline: 
Below 57 octane number 
57-65 octane number 
Above 65 octane number 
60-62, 437 e.p. gasoline 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 
*Domestic Aviation Gasoline 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 
42-44 w.w. kerosine 
38-40 p. w. distillate 
38-40 straw distillate 
32-36 ordinary dark gas oil 
32-36 dark zero gas oil 
32-36 straw zero gas oil 
28-30 zero fuel oil (per bbl.)........... 
28-30 fuel oil (per bbl.)................ 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)...°............ 
18-22 fuel oil, (per bbl.)............... 
18-22 zero fuel oil (per bbl.)........... 
14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.)................ 





+ Nominal. 





Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
atanchs gna 3.625-— 3.75 3625 = 3.375 3..125= 3:35 
8 iad cannes die 4.50 - 4.75 4.25 - 4.375 3.75 -— 4.00 
ee ee 4.75 -— 5.00 4.375- 4.50 4.00 - 4.25 
ee Atel sk §.00 ~ 5.25 4.625— 4.75 4.25 — 4.50 
ee re 4.625— 4.75 4.25 -— 4.375 3.875- 4.00 
iekomaieenc’ 4.75 — 4.875 4.25 — 4.50 4.00 - 4.25 
£2, Molle 5.00 - 5.25 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.625 
Pe. in Sh hae fs.90 — 3,75 T5.125- 5.25 4.875-— 5.125 
BA Oy 5.75 — 6.00 5.25 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.25 
re feet Pe: 2. .195— 2.25 2.00 — 2.125 2.00. =. 2.925 
pee ae ees 2.25: = 22375 2.25 =~ 2.875 225 
Cae ete L .875- 2.00 1.75 — 1.875 1.75 — 1.875 
sah Rated teat Jo = 1875 1.75 — 1.875 1.75 
Pati tet a 25 1.375 L259 = 12375 125 = 2.375 
Oe Sor 1.50 — 1.625 1.50 — 1.625 1.50 -— 1.625 
bitoted i cctten ve 1.625— 1.75 1 625=1..75 1.625—- 1.75 
i nied t$0.475-$0. 525 t$0.475-$0. 525 +$0.45 -$0.50 
Petcare $0.40 —$0.425 $0.40 -—$0.425 $0.35 -—$0.40 
i ee at $0.30 —$0.325 $0.30 -$0.325 $0.30 -$0.325 
Siege SOs $0. 225-$0. 25 $0. 225-$0.25 $0. 225-$0.25 
ah Pasion $0. 275-$0.325 $0. 275-$0.325 $0. 275-$0. 325 
ES eee ger $0.20 —$0.25 $0.20 -$0.25 $0.20 -$0.25 


*Prices are based on U. S. Gov’t. specifications or better. Present Gov’t. specifications require distillation range of 
5% recovery at not more than 167° F., and not less than 122° F.; 50% recovery at 221°; 90% at 311°; 96% at 347°; end 
point 374° F, Gasoline of fighting grade specifications in some instances sells at a premium over domestic aviation grade. 
Prices represent majority of quotations. 4 





Fighting Platform Adopted by New 


National Oil 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7 
FIGHTING platform has been 
A recommended for the National 
Independent Oil Association organiza- 
tion of which got under way last week 
at a meeting in St. Louis. That city 
was recommended as the place for the 
national headquarters of the associa- 
tion, secretary of which is C. Y. Hin- 
chey, who was director of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men of America. 


The 
new organization 
men are: 

l. Fight against any change of the 
Sherman anti-trust law or the Clayton 
act, except to strengthen them. 

2. Fight against any further merg- 
ing of old Standard Oil units. 


recommended planks for the 
of Independent oil 


3. Fight for a fair protective oil 
tariff. 
4. Fight against the general use of 
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Association 


lease and agency agreements which. are 
in restraint of trade. 

5. Fight against all price dictation, 
or manipulation, or any so-called “dic- 
tator’’ of the petroleum industry. 

6. Fight against the so-called pat- 
ent pool. 

The association has opened its mem- 
bership to all branches of the petroleum 
industry but at varying rates for mem- 
berships. The fee for a refiner is $200 
a year, marketer and royalty owner 
$100 a year each, associate $25 a year; 
jobber and compounder $24 each, and 
service station owner, producer and 
‘subscription’? $12 each. 

E. H. Hilpp, Louisville Ky., who 
was president of the I. O. M. A., was 
elected chairman of the St. Louis meet- 
ing. The following committee were 
appointed: 

Organization—A. L. 


Lommel, Wa- 





terloo, Iowa, chairman; Fred E. Berg- 
fors, Quincy, Mass.; Floyd Casey, 
Waco, Texas, and E. L. Warneke, Web- 
ster City, Iowa. 


Dues—W. R. McCain, Springfield, 
Mo., chairman; G. D. Givens, Hender- 
son, Ky.; E. J. Keitel, St. Louis, and 
J. M. Draughon, Springfield, Tenn. 


Objectives—C. Howard Williams, 
Chicago, chairman; J. O. Abshire, 
Goshen, Ind.; C. E. Rennie, Traverse 
City, Mich., and F. A. Muensch, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. 


Another meeting at which the or- 
ganization is to be perfected, will bé« 
held within 30 days of March 15, next, 
it was announced. It was recommend- 
ed that at the spring meeting the thre 
major branches of the industry should 
hold group meetings. 


February Meeting For Ohio Jobbers 

COLUMBUS, O., Nov. 9.—The an- 
nual convention and equipment ex- 
hibit of the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Association will be held at the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 28, 
24 and 25, according to W. A. Milne, 
executive secretary. 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending November 6 


Oharted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 
98 Plants to National Petroleum News 


eighted Average Price of 
58-60-437 E.PU.S. Motor Gasoline F.0.B.Group 
35-359 Gravity Mid-ContinentCrude — 
— 193) From Jan 


a ~o 


re 


es a 
s 3l 


Cents PerGallo 
U0 ||09 Jaq s}ua79 


o 
o 


Gasoline Stocks at _|. 
Mid-Continent Refineries — 


> 
Oo 


of Gallons 


G) 
96 6 
54 — 
@) 
tS 
0 & 


__ Shipments 


Millions 


> 
oo 


Production | 


SONBNTUAB SLU LIBGNOBWM ODM INN SHLOSIOMWIONYIUABAN BOLO GINOINTAN BS 
Oct. v. Dec. Jan. Feb Mar Apr ™M June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec. 





Beginning Oct. 9, 1931, price on U. S. Motor gasoline is average of three grades, classified according to octane number: below 57 octane 
number, 57-65 octane, and above 65 octane number. 


Prices shown above are extended to date shown in Refinery Market and Crude tables in Market section of this issue and stocks, 
shipments and Production are extended to date as shown in the table on page 82 
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Beginning Oct. 12, 1931, price on U. S. Motor gasoline is average of three grades, classified according to octane number: below 57 octane 
number, 57-65 octane, and above 65 octane number. 
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efinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


OKLAHOMA (fF. o. 


50-52 450 e.p. naphth 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


Below 57 octane number 
57-65 Octane number.... 
Above 65 Octane number 
60-62, 400 E.P. Gasoline 


Below 57 Octane number 
57-65 Octane number 

Above 65 Octane number. 
64-66, 375 E.P. Gasoline 
Below 57 Octane number 
57-65 Octane number. 

Above 65 Octane number 
68-70 35u-360 e.p. gasoline 
tDomestic Aviation 

Gasoline........ 


Prices based on U. S. Go 


tions require distillation range of 5% recovery at not more than 167° F., 
- 90% at 311°; 96% at 347°; end point, 374° F. 
neces sells at a premium over domestic 


990 


less than 122° F., 50% rec. a 


Fighting grade in some insta 
majority 


grade. Prices represent 


PENNSYLVANIA (Ff. 


52-54 Naphtha.. 

54-56 Naphtha.......... 
58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 
60-62 400-410 e.p. gasolir 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline. 
68-70 350-360 e.p........ 


OHIO 


U.S. Motor Gasoline.... 
60-65 Octane number.... 


KANSAS (F. o. b. r 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


Below 57 Octane number 
57-65 Octane number.. 
Above 65 Octane number 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. . 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline. . 


NORTH TEXAS (F. 


56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... 
58-60 450 e.p. gasoline 
U.S. Motor Gasoline 
Below 57 Octane number 
57-65 Octane number. 
Above 65 Octane number 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. . 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 





**WEST TEXAS (F. « 








(Quotations of S. 


b. Oklahoma refineries) 


Prices 
Nov. 9 


13.75 — 4.00 13.375- 3.6 


4.75 5.00 4.25 4. 
5.00 pee 4.50 - 4. 
1o.29 5.50 74.75 - 4.3 
00 ee 4 .375- 4. 
25 5.50 4.625- 4. 
50. — 5.75 4.875- 5. 
§.125- 5.25 4.75 4. 
5.25 5.375 5.00 - 5. 
5.57 5.625 -T5,20 = 5. 
15.50 5.75 75.25 = 5. 
R75 6.00 5.25 — 5 


v’t. specificati ons or better. 
t 221 


of quotations. 


o. b. Western Pennsylvania 


Prices 

Oct. 26 
625 3.00 -— 3.25 
375 4 — 4.25 
625 4.25 - 4.50 
5 14.75 
625 4.25 - 4.50 
875 4.50 — 4.75 
125 4.75 4.875 
875 4.625 
125 4.875 
375 15.125 
50 5.125- 5.375 
50 5.25 — 5.50 


Present Gov’ t. specifica- 


and not 


aviation 


refineries) 


4.00 — 4.25 4.125-— 4.25 4.25 - 4.50 
4.25 4.50 4.25 -— 4.50 4.50 — 4.75 
4.375- (4.75 4.25 — 4.50 4.50 - 4.75 
4.50 5.00 4.50 -— 4.75 4.625- 5.00 
4.875— 5.125 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
5.50 - 6.00 5.625-— 6.00 5.625- 6.00 
O. Ohio. 4c state tax to be added. Delivered 
any point in Ohio.) 
8.25 7.75 7.75 
8.50 8.0' 8.00 
efinery, Kansas destination) 
5.00 — 5.125 4.50 .25 - 4.50 
5.25 5.375 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 
5.50 -— 5.625 5.00 +4.75 -— 5.00 
5 25 5.3975 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 
5.375- 5.625 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
o. b. North Texas refineries) 
t4.00 - 4.25 43.50 — 3.75 +3.50 
t4.00 - 4.25 43.50 - 3.75 13.50 
4.625— 4.75 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 — 4.125 
4.875- 5.00 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 — 4.375 
§.125— 5.25 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 — 4.625 
4.875— 5.00 4.25 - 4.75 4.25 -— 4.75 
4.875— 5.125 4.50 — 4.875 4.50 -— 4.75 
5.00 5.25 4.625- 4.875 4.625- 4.875 
5.375- 5.50 5.00 — 5.125 4.875-— 5.125 


b. West Texas refinery, for unrestricted shipment) 


U.S. Motor Gasoline 

Below 57 Octane number 4.625— 4.75 4.25 4.00 - 4.125 

57-65 Octane number. 4.875— 5.00 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 -— 4.375 

Above 65 Octane number §.125- 5.25 €.75 4.50 - 4.625 
NORTH LOUISIANA (N. La., Ark. and Miss. destination) 

U.S. Motor Gasoline 

Below 57 Octane number 5.00 4.50 4.25 

57-65 Octane number. 75.25 4.75 t4.50 

Above 65 Octane number 5.50 75.00 4.75 
ARKANSAS (Ark., N. La., and Miss. destination) 

U. S. Motor Gasoline 

Below 57 Octane nunter 5.00 4.50 4.25 

57-65 Octane numter. 5.25 4.75 4.50 

Above 65 Octane nuntler +5.50 +5.00 t4.75 


CALIFORNIA 

n state.) 
5 4-58 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 
54-58 U.S. Motor, for out- 
side state shipment.... 
58-61 375-400 e.p. gasoline 
42-45 Engine Distillate 
BESEOU: 0.955655 cciwes 


tPrices nominal 


90 


(3c tax to be added to 


6.50 — 8.50 6.00 - 8. 
5.75 — 6.50 5.75 - 6. 
9.50 -10.50 9.50 -10. 


7.00 — 8.00 7.00 —- 


ttOnly one refiner quoting 


California gasoline prices if used 


50 6.00 — 8.50 


50 5.75 - 6.50 
50 9.50 -10.50 


8.00 7.00 - 8.00 


*Quotations only 





NATURAL GASOLINE 


End point of all grades, not over 375F, 
OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Group 3) 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
Grade AA, 80-87.9, 90% 
RROOW OL oi 5:0. 5:5: 6:0idiess:9 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Grade A, 72-79.9, 90% 7 
ee + Oe eee 44.75 — 5.00 4.75 t4.875- 5.00 
Grade BB, 84-92, 85% f 
ee Lo Te Oe 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Grade B, 76-83.9, 85% 
ek Ae ree +4.50 4.50 4.75 
Grade C, 80-92, 78% 
ee gS Cee +4.50 t4.50 4.75 
Grade 26-70% s.siccscsiens 4.50 4.50 4.75 
NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Breckenridge) 
Grade AA, 80-87.9, 90% 
cee) Ee a ae 4.25 4.25 4.50 - 4.625 
Grade > 72-79.9, 90% 
PREBVEEG. iiccu cc vik +4.50 4.50 4.75 
aay se ‘BB, 84-92, 85% x 
ec Cia 4.25 4.25 t4.50 - 4.625 
Gee. B, 76-83.9, 85% : 
RCOVEET 6 i oss a oe gcse 4.25 4.25 4.50 -— 4.625 
Grade C, 80-92, 78% 
BBODVERY 5os:0cccse cee 44.25 4.25 t4.50 -— 4.625 
Grade 26610 ois 65 oss ceeis 25 4.25 4.50 — 4.625 
NORTH LOUISIANA (F. o. b. Monroe District) 
eee, el T4+.50 4.50 4.75 
PAGO USS i 00 vos ewar +4.50 t4.50 4.75 
CSORGOT. cp pce cee aati 4.50 4.50 4.75 
CALIFORNIA (F. o. b, California refineries) 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
ee Ree atria 5.75 = 6.25 5.75 — 6.25 S75 = 6.25 
PENNSYLVANIA (F. o. b. Western Pennsylvania refineries) 
45 w.w. kerosine......... 3.625— 3.875 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.75 
46 w.w. kerosine......... 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 -— 4.00 
BT WoW. OPOSINEs sis 0:6:0.6% 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 
OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.125-— 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 
42-44 w.w. kerosine.. 220 — 2.919 2.125— 2.375 2.125- 2.375 
KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.375—- 2.50 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.50 -— 2.75 
NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. North Texas refineries) 
40-42 w.w. kerosine...... 42.125 42.00 = 2.1235 ‘72.00°= 2.325 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 12.25 tk. 125— 2.25 $2.125- 2.25 
NORTH LOUISIANA (N. La., Ark. and Miss. destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.75 — 3.00 2.75 2349 
ARKANSAS (Ark., N. La. and Miss. destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.75 -— 3.00 2.49 2.95 
CALIFORNIA (F. o. »b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. kerosine.... 4.00 — 5.00 4.00 - 5.00 4.00 - 5.00 
PENNSYLVANIA (F. o. b. Western Pennsylvania refineries) 
Vis. (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 No. 3 color, 420-425 
Se re re ne 21.00 —22.00 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 
180 No. 3 color, 410-415 
DGG sce ics caste es 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 f19.50 -20.00 
150 No. 3 color, 400-405 
eS eee eran aay ete 17.00 -17.50 17.00 -17.50 17.50 -18.00 
Note: Refiners quote 4 to 6c higher for 0 to 10 pour test oils; 3 to 5c higher 


for 10 to 15 pour test oils than prices shown above on this date. 
**Prices represent quotations and sales 
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Refinery Markets Wax, Lubricants, Heavy Oil 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 
(For quick reference to Refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 





**MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Mid-Continent refineries) **OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in 








| 
Prices Prices | burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) 
Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Prices Prices Prices 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F.) | ' Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
© to 10 15 to 30 0 to 10 15 to 30 | 124-126 White Crude eS we . f . - 
Pour Point Pour Point Pour Point Pour Point Scale, a.m.p..+.+-+.4-- 79 - 1.875 1.75 — 1.875 1.75 - 1.875 
100—No. 2... 4.75 4.00 4.75 4.00 
150—No. 3... 7.00 - 7.25 6.75 7.00 - ye 6.75 
150—No. 4... 6.75 6.25 6.7 6.25 
180—No. 3... 8.25 — 8.75 8.25 8.25 -— 8.75 8.25 
160 —No. 4. 38 = 00 ae 8.28 DISTILLATE, GAS AND FUEL OIL 
Yo. 5... 7.50 7. 06 Bi a , . —e 
Sg +.. 9:50 10°00 9.00 - 9°25 9.50 aia ey Lp PENNSYLVANIA (For outside Pittsburgh district) 
200—No. 4... 9.25 -— 9.50 9.00 9.25 -— 9.50 9.00 be 2.50 -— 3.00 2.625— 3.125 2.625- 3.00 
200—No. 5... 9.00 — 9.25 8.50 9.00 - 9.25 8.50 
Le i ag te ag 9.50 | OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
220—No. 4... 9.50 9.00 : 9.00 | 39. |p 975. 2 00 875 ae 
10—No. 5... 9.25 8.75 9:25 8.75 | 36-58 straw distillate... H3s — 1.895 Hl7s theas= 19s 
240—No. 3... 11.00 -11.50 11.09 11.00 -13.% 11.00 | 32-36 straw gasoil....... 1.375- 1.50. .1.375- 1.50. _1.375- 1.50 
240—No. 4... 10.75 10.25 10.75 10.25 | 3°36 straw gas oil cero... 1.75 — 1.875 $1.75 — 1.875 1.625- 1.875 
240—No. 5... 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 32-36 dark il 1.375- 1.50 1.375—- 1.50 375 
i . _ 32-36 dark gas oil....... om a «aeo a 1.375- 1.50 
280—No. 3... 13.00 12.50 13.00 12.50 32-36 dark il 41.75 — 1.875 t1.75 — 1.875 25— 
4 2" | 32-36 dark gas oil zero. .. 75 .875 wy .875 t1.625— 1.875 
280—No. 4... 12.00 11.50 12.00 11.50 | 28-30 zero fuel oil(per bbl.) $0.525-$0.55 $0.50 -$0.525 $0.50 -30.525 
280—No. 5S... 11.75 11.25 11.75 11.25 | 28-30 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.425-80.45 $0.40 -$0.45 $0.40 -$0.45 
~ . : 26-28 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0. 375-$0. 40 $0. 375-$0.40 $0.375-$0.40 
ee ere LF me Ba neuen gay ; | 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.35 80.375 $0.35 -$0.375 $0.35 -30.375 
bi conga mage *. 22-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... = $38 $0 35 30,30 00.32 oo 35 
° 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... 0.30 —$0.325 : -$0.325 $0.30 -$0.325 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0) | 16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.275-$0.30 $0. 275-30. 30 $0. 275-$0. 30 
10 No. 2 Pale. <...... ee a 5.00 — 5.25 608 = 8.46 14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.225-$0.25 $0.225-$0.25 $0. 225-$0.25 
200—No. 3 Pale........ 7.25 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.25 7.00 — 7.25 ‘ ' ? 
0 J 5) Rs 8.25 — 8.50 8.00 -— 8.25 = s KANSAS (fF. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
300—No. 31 Pale ‘ 9.25 - 9.50 9 00 -9 Se 5-00 - 5°38 38-40 straw distillate 2.125— 2.25 2.125— 2.25 2.00 — 2.125 
750—No. 4 Pale........ 10.25 -10.50 10:00 -10:25 10.00 -10:25 | 36-38 straw distillate...-. 2.00 ~ 2.125 2.00 - 2.125 1.875- 2.00 
1200—No. 4 Pale........ 12.25 -12.50 12.00 -12.25 12.00 -12.25 32-36 straw gas oil....... 1.875-— 2.00 1.875-— 2.00 1.75 — 2.00 
2000—No. 4-5 Pale... ... 13.25 -13.50 13.00 -13.25 13.00 -13:25 | 18-22 fuel oil (per bbi.)... $0.40 -$0.50 $0.35 -$0.40 $0. 35 -$0.40 
200—No. 5% Red Oil... 6.25 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 | 10-14 fuel oil (per bbl)... $0.35 -¥0.45 $0. 325-$0.35 $0. 325-$0.35 
300—No. 5% Red Oil... 7.25 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.25 7.00 — 7.25 | 
+ : pe a 8.25 .-o 2 ~ 8.25 os ~ 8.25 NORTH TEXAS (fF. o. b. North Texas refineries) 
5 o. 6 Red Oil..... 9.23 ~ 3.5 : — 9.25 9.00 — 9.25 38 ‘ = aes 11.875 
1200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 11.25 -11.50 11.00 -11.25. 11.00 -11.25 a ae bode se * os ae. 5 ae +1.875- by oO tl osha 
2000—No. 5 Plus Red,Oil 13.25 -13.50 13.00 -13.25 13.00 -13.25 | 35-3, PWuacatec eistuate a "25 - 1. 
, : . : 32-36 gas oil, cracked..... 1.375 _ 375 1.25 — 1.375 
CA N (F. o. b. Californis ; 32-36 St. reduced gas oil.. 1.375 375 1.25 — 1.375 
~ 7 gaat aaa aaa cage 2426 fuel vil (oerebbl).., $0.35 -$0.373 $0.35 -80:37 $0.38 ~80.375 
Vi Col i 
8. or (Viscosity at 100° F.) 20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0. 30 -$0.325 $0.30 -$0.325 $0.30 -$0.325 
TORING: Soc cicieece cae 8.00 8.00 8.00 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.275-$0.30 $0.275-$0.30 $0.275-$0.30 
200—No. 3..........00. 10.00 10.00 10.00 
oo : cele aren Siowne ee Lee Le **WEST TEXAS (F. o. b. West Texas refinery, for unrestricted shipment) 
es rr Z. d ‘ es 375 Ox 
5S0—No. 3........0000- 13.50 13.50 55.00 | Sree eis ngcncness: jae Lt op en a 
600—No. 3.......00000. 13.50 13.50 13.50 Ef met hoy beng » 976-40 3 > > bn 375_80° 
: 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0. 275-$0.30  $0.275-$0.30 $0. 275-80. 30 
200—No. 5.0.2.0... 0s. 10.00 10.00 10.00 
i = nee Sine eS ig ae NORTH LOUISIANA (N. ma. Ark. and Miss. destination) 
30)—No. Drea aee 13.00 13.00 13.00 77 : gas 7 see eceeceeee : er = ee 
600—No. S........0000. 13.50 13.50 13.50 5 gas oil, zero 2. 2. 
Wein, 7... cccse. 13.50 13,50 13.80 | 14-16 fuel oil (per bbl)... $0.40 -$0.45 $0.40 -$0.45 $0.40 -$0.45 
CYLINDER STOCKS ARKANSAS (Ark., N. La. and Miss. destination) 
PRIOR acnceeae sa 2.00 1.75 1.75 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... Re A 2.00 2.00 
MID-CONTINENT (F. 0. b. Mid-Continent refineries) 28-30 eae oll.....-...... +1.75 1.75 +1.75 
(Prices represent quotations and sales). 20-24 tuel oil (per bbl.)... $0 525 $0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 
,. ° 9-12 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.425-$0.45 $0.375-$0.425  $0.375-$0.425 
190- 200 Vis. D at 210 Black oil 3.00 3. 00 3 00 
sett St ue py ee 516% 20.50 -22.00 20.50-22.00 20.50 -22.00 soisio itera caiiaiat Seam ” ; 
is. D at 210° 
awe e s CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. San Joaquin Valley. Nominal pipe line charge to 
shinee . oh 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 San Francisco 24c¢ per bbl. more and to San Pedro 20c per bbl. more.) 
Brt. St., 10-25 cold test 19.50 -20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.50 -20.00 | 14-18 fuel oil (per bbi.). $0.45 -$0.55 $0.40 -$0.55 $0.45 -$0.55 
150-160 Vis. D Brt. Stock, 14-18 Bunker oil (per bbi.) $0.55 —$0. 75 $0.50 -$0.75 $0.50 —$0.75 
25-40 cold test........ 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 | 30-34 gas oil (per bbl.). $0.80 -$0.95 $0.80 -$0:95 $0.75 -$0.90 
150-160 Vis. E 210° Brt. | 27 Plus Diesel oil (per bbl.) $0.80 —$0.95 $0.80 -—$0.95 $0.75 -$0.90 
Chae cae ante ces 19.00 19.00 19.00 
600 St. Ref. Olive Green. 5.50 — 6.50 5.50 — 6.50 5.50 = 6.50 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green. 4.50 — 5.50 4.50 - 5.50 4.50 -— 5.50 | 
of eee 3.25 — 4.00 3.25 — 4.00 3.25 — 4.00 
PENNSYLVANIA (F. o. b. Western Penna. refineries) (A.S.T.M. Tests) | M 
600 Steam Refined, filter- PETROLATU S 
Ws 4. 6a. Oks Bek 6 ware 13.50 —14.00 13.75 -15.00 14.00 -15.00 
650 Steam Refined...... 16.50 —17.50 17.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 PENNSYLVANIA (Per ,Pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o. b. Penna. 
ld CC). a Pi ee Sa ee 18.00 -19.00 20.00 -21.00 20.00 -21.00 refinery. In tank cars 9c to %4c per pound less.) Quotations are from majority 
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vis. at 210°, 540-550 | Cream White........... 4.75 — 5.5 4.75 — 5.50 4.75 - 5.5 
Nov't ol | Light Amber...........- 2-625- 3-25 2.628- 3.25 2.625 3.25 
0. © color: SPAM ae ous wed readme 2.375 .00 .375— 3.00 2.375- 3 
unaipeienameseegeniiaiaion | m v 
20 pour test and below 25.00 — 27.00 27.00 -28.50 28.00 -29.00 | Ked........ 2.00 - 2.75 2.00 — 2.75 2.00 - 2 
25 and 35 pour a 23.00 — 24. = 24.00 -25.00 25.50 -26.00 
40 pour test and above 23.00 — 23. 24.00 -25.00 725.50 -26.50 | 
PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. o. b. New York) | PETR : LEU C | KE 
122. oe white crude scale } * r : 
Soham $-k1 2-00 1-ceg | OO Oo 
124. 136 white crude scale, (Per ton in car lots) 
ne ee 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 - 2.125 2.00 - 2.125 RMON es oc cemwesetnnee $3.00 —$4.00 $3.00 “= ro $3.00 —$4. 
| SN EOMed 05-56 a $2.00 $2. 
TPrices nominal {t{{Only one refiner quoting *Quotations only b SEauts Gag weesthaew as $0.75 -$1.50 $0.75 ait 30 $0.75 -$1. 


Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending November 6 





Oharted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 
93 Plants to National Petroleum News 
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Merit is always 


recognized... 
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It takes the choicest Pennsylvania Crude 
the most modern refinery equipment 
an able technical staff 
experienced craftsmen 


to produce oils like these: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WINTER OILS 


Free Flowing at Lowest Winter Temperatures 


Viscosities Pour Tests 
50/55 @ 210 Below 0° F 
60/65 @ 210 Below 0° F. 
75/80 @ 210 Below 0° F 
85/90 @ 210 Below 0° F 


Also higher viscosities, if desired 





The established good-will 
of Pennsylvania Motor Oil need not be 
a “frozen asset” this winter! 








TANK CARS ONLY 


FRANKLIN CREEK REFINERY DAUGHERTY REFINERY 


at Franklin, Pennsylvania at Petrolia, Pennsylania 





Address all communications to 


W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co. 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 820 TOWER COURT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending November 6 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 


93 Plants to National Petroleum News 
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| California Refinery Market | 





Export and Domestic Markets Unchanged 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 7 

HE position of California export 
| toe domestic markets the past 
week was practically unchanged from 
that of a week ago. While east coast 
buyers continued to indicate interest 
in locu) bulk quotations for gasoline, 
there was little chance of immediate 
business in the face of prices at the 
Gulf. 

One trader reported an exploratory 
inquiry for a cargo lot of U. S. Motor 
gasoline, 65 octane number, with the 
buyer indicating price of about 3.5 
cents. It was thought not possible to 
shade 4 cents for this gacoline al- 
though this figure is nominal, most 
suppliers apparently being willing to 
wait for rising tank car markets on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Oriental demand for cased goods was 
reported good, with c.i.f. quotations of 
13 nen and $1.45 to $1.55 prevailing 
on U. S. Motor gasoline and 38-40 wa- 
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ter white kerosine, respectively. A 
large supplier was reported to have 
underbid quotations on gasoline with 
a price of 12.5 cents c.i.f. a Japanese 
port on a quantity of 3000 cases. 

Opening of bids on some 500,000 
barrels of bunker C fuel oil for gov- 
ernment operations in the Panama 
Canal indicated Huastica Petroleum 
Corp. was low with a bid of $0.58 a 
barrel on 300,000 barrels for delivery 
to Cristobal on the Atlantic side. West 
India Oil Co. was next in line with 
$0.60 and was followed by Asiatic Pe- 
troleum who bid $0.65. 

West India was low bidder, with a 
figure of $0.73, on approximately 200,- 
000 barrels for delivery to Balboa on 
the Pacific side. The Texas Co. was 
second with $0.75 and Associated Oil 
Co. third with $0.76. West India spe- 
cified Venezuela oil for Balboa. 

California domestic markets were 
quiet with tank car and tank truck 


and trailer quotations for gasoline only 
slightly higher. Independent refiners 
advanced prices 0.5 cent to 9.5 cents 
on tank and trailer deliveries within 
the state. The price includes the state 
tax. Major refiners continued to ask 
11.5 cents for this movement. Retail 
gasoline prices in the Los Angeles 
Basin ranged from 10.5 cents on inde- 
pendent ‘‘no-brand’’ products to 16 
cents on major brands, with other in- 
dependents falling in line between 
these extremes with prices of 12.5 to 
14 cents. 


Gasoline for movement into the ad- 
joining states of Utah and Arizona was 
quoted at 5.75 to 6.25 cents with in- 
dications of a 0.25 cent advance as 
soon as conditions warrant. 


Quotations for other California com- 
modities were practically unchanged. 


DENVER, Colo.—Dwight F. Benton, 
who was sales promotion manager in 
the Rocky Mountain division of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, recently 
was appointed assistant manager of 
the division with headquarters in 
Denver. F.L. Cochran is head of the 
division. His title is assistant general 
manager of the sales department of 
the company. 
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| Pennsylvania Markets 


Improvement in Mid-West 


Spreads to Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9.—Optimism 
and general improvement prevailing 
in the Mid-Continent spread to the 
western Pennsylvania refinery market 
last week. Trading of some commodi- 
ties in the latter market was unusually 
active. Lubricating oils generally lost 
considerable ground. Viewing the mar- 
ket as a whole, however, the price sit- 
uation was little changed. Advances 
in light oils offset to a great extent the 
reductions in heavy oil prices. 


Gasoline and kerosine were in the 
limelight from the standpoint of ac- 
tivity. The demand for kerosine was 
the usual seasonal activity getting un- 
derway combined with increased use of 
this product in cracking. 


The wave of gasoline buying which 
hit the market was wholly unexpected. 
Prices in the Mid-Continent had risen 
to the extent that middle western buy- 
ers found it to their advantage to turn 
to Pennsylvania. This buying hit 
Pennsylvania at a most opportune 
time. The market was just beginning 
to be flooded with distress offerings, 
and concessions in prices were being 
made right and left. Large lots of 
gasoline were sold to resale agents in 
Chicago and also smaller lots to job- 
bers in the middle western territory. 
Demand from both continued at a rate 
that warranted advancing prices, and 
the market in Pennsylvania turned 
about face. 


At the end of the week there was 
very little U. S. Motor gasoline being 
offered to the car unloader at under 
4.375 cents, whereas earlier in the 
week large sales had been made at 4 
cents a gallon and less. 


There was considerable talk among 
the trade late in the week that At- 
lantic Refining Co. would shortly ad- 
vance retail prices in Pennsylvania. 
Jobber buying in the Atlantic terri- 
tory was stimulated to some extent by 
these reports. Some refiners reported 
jobbers were buying from them for 
future delivery for the first time in 
many weeks. 


Effect of the recent reduction in 
Pennsylvania crude oil prices became 
apparent in the _ steadily declining 
prices for cylinder stocks, bright 
stocks and neutral oils. Buying of 
these oils was light and prices were 
down from 1 to 1.5 cents per gallon 
over the week. 
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LEADER TRUCK TANKS 


GROW OLD GRACEFULLY 








TEXACO 


PETROLEUM PROD! 


























“Guaranteed Leakproof Until the Steel of the Tank 
Itself Wears Out” 





These rugged, full steel mounted units will outlast your 
truck. Each compartment is separate and distinct from 
the other. Capacities range from 300 to 2,000 gallons. 


Price is reasonable. Terms can be arranged. 


EADER IRON WORKS. Inc. 


I 2112 N. JASPER ST. - - - DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
From All Fields 


Carloads, Tank Cars, and Cargoes 
For Domestic or Export 


GASOLINE KEROSENE 
CRUDE OIL FUEL OIL GAS OIL 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
UNFILTERED AND FILTERED 

BRIGHT STOCKS 
COLD SETTLED AND CENTRIFUGED 

PALE—RED OILS 

WAX—PETROLATUM 
TECHNICAL WHITE OILS 
WHITE MINERAL OILS 


NAPHTHA 
FURNACE OIL 


For 35 years of reliability, service and integrity— 
this Company enjoys an International Reputation 


JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. 
General Office—Oil City, Pa. 


District Offices at 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 
London—Hamburg 





All Codes 


Cable Address—J ASBER Oil City 














| Eastern Domestic Markets 





Prices Reflect Improvement in Other Areas 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Nov. 7 

ASOLINE markets on the east 
G coast the pastweek began to re- 
flect the advances in prices in the Mid- 
Continent and Gulf markets. As the 
week ended, two refiners advanced 
their prices 0.5 cent at all seaboard 


points. Other active sellers announced 
0.25 eent advances to be effective 
Nov. 9. 


Kerosine prices were advanced 0.5 
cent to 5.50 cents by major suppliers 
at all principal marketing points. 

The Atlantic Refining Co. announced 
that effective Nov. 9 it was advancing 
the service station price of gasoline 1 
cent at Philadelphia making the new 
price 11 cents. 


Trading in the New York harbor 
market increased the latter part of 
the week. By far the majority of 
sales of gacoline with an octane num- 
ber of 65 or better were made at 5.50 
cents. Several active sellers reported 
that replacement costs would be high- 
er and that an advance of a 0.25 cent 
in tank car prices would be forthcom- 
ing considering the approach of the 
off-season. Consumption has held up 
remarkably well. Demand in the 
wholesale market coupled with a re- 
duction in the crude runs to stills at 
refineries has kept gasoline stocks in 
much better balance than has existed 
for many months. Marketers general- 
ly displayed an improved feeling. 


In the Philadelphia market sales at 
lower price levels were less numerous. 
Demand was reported fair. Prices were 
steady at 5.25 and 5.5 cents for the 
lower and higher octane grades, re- 
spectively. 


Trading in the Baltimore gacoline 
market revealed sales at prices rang- 
ing from 5.25 to 5.75 cents in tank 
cars. Barge prices were advanced by 
one company to 5.25 cents. Little 
barge activity was reported after a 
few sales made early in the week. 


Spot activity in the New England 
markets was light; a sizable movement 
against contracts was reported by sev- 
eral suppliers. The belief was widely 
entertained that an advance in retail 
prices would soon be announced. 


Colder weather in Boston stimulated 
the buying of heating oils. Prices were 
steady in this market. A little price 
shading was reported in the New York 
harbor market, but the majority of 
prices were steady at 4.5 cents for 
No. 1 oil and 3.5 cents for No. 2 oil. 
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Kerosine was the outstanding com- 
modity on the seaboard in the recent 
advance in prices. The 5.5-cent tank 
car price was steady and was quoted 
by the majority of sellers. Some off- 
color material was available at 5 cents 
in the Baltimore market. 


Bunker oil was posted at $0.60 per 
barrel at New York harbor. Diesel oil 
was likewise posted at an unchanged 
price—$1.30 per barrel. The market 
for both grades of oil were steady 
at those figures. 





Gulf Coast Markets 





Prices Higher; Trading Quiet 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Nov. 7 

Bet. gasoline and kerosine prices at 

the Gulf were advanced on 0.125 

to 0.75 cent by refiners during the 

week ended Nov. 7. No foreign busi- 

ness was in the market, but numerous 

inquiries were circulated by domestic 

buyers of gasoline. One cargo of wa- 

ter white kerosine was reported sold 
at 3.75 cents for coastwise shipment. 


Quotations for gasoline for domestic 
shipment ranged from 4.25 to 4.75 
cents. No sales were reported. The 
export grades of gasoline were like- 
wise quoted higher. U.S. Motor was 
priced at 4 cents, 60-62, 400 end point 
at 4.125 cents; 61-63, 390 end point 
at 425; and 64-66, 375 end point at 
4.25 to 4.5 cents. No buyers were in 
the market. 


The kerosine market took on new 
life and quotations for cargo lots ad- 
vanced. One sale was reported at 3.75 
cents, but the asking price of most 
companies was 4 cents for the 44 grav- 
ity water white grade as the week 
ended. 

U. S. Motor in cases was in demand 
from the West Indies. One sale of 
500 eases at the posted price of $1.50 
per case was reported. 

Gas oil, 30 gravity, was quoted 0.25 
cent higher to 
pliers. 


2.5 cents by all sup- 
No sales at this price were re- 
ported. However, there was no inclina- 
tion to shade that price as the week 
ended. The market for bunker oil in 
totally 


lots almost devoid 


of buying interest. 


Cargo was 





Indiana Jobber’s Salesmen Meet 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Petro- 
leum Sales, Inc., organized here re- 
cently, held a meeting for its mem- 
bers and dealers Nov. 2. About 50 
men attended. Frank W. Silva, presi- 
dent and general manager, presided. 

Speakers included Earl Whatley, 
manager of tank car sales, Lubrite Re- 
fining Co., St. Louis; J. L. MeNurney, 
manager in Indiana for the Vacuum 
Oil Co., Indianapolis; Ray Dill, adver- 
tising manager for the Lubrite at St. 
Louis, and L. Russell, sales representa- 
tive in Fort Wayne territory for the 
same company. H. A. Galloway, an- 
other Lubrite representative in Fort 
Wayne territory, was a guest at the 
meeting. 


G. B. Dickey to Form Company 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 30. 
G. B. Dickey has resigned as vice- 
president of the Apex Oil Corp. of 
Nashville to organize a new company. 
Details of the new organization are 
to be announced later. Mr Dickey has 
been in the oil business in Nashville 
12 years. He formerly was with the 
Benzol Gas Corp., one of the companies 
that was included in the merger that 
made up the Apex. 


Dr. Speller Wins Steel Institute Medal 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—The Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute’s medal 
for 1931 for the best paper presented 
at this year’s meetings. was awarded 
to Dr. F. N. Speller, director of the 
department of metallurgy and research, 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. The 
paper was ‘“‘Cooperative Research in 
the Iron and Steel Industry.” 


Dr. Speller has been active in the 
research and standardization work of 
the American Petroleum Institute, and 
in 1927 was chairman of the insti- 
tute’s committee on corrosion. 








Wax Markets 


Markets Unsettled 


NEW YORK, Nov. 7.-—The wax mar- 
ket at New York was unsettled during 
the week just ended. Scale wax was 
offered a bit more freely at 1.95 cents 
per pound. Some reports indicated 
that all grades of refined waxes wer‘ 
down 0.1 cent per pound. However, 
the majority of suppliers denied that 
such concessions would be made. Ac 
tual sales were not available at this 
writing. 





The Spanish Monopoly was in the 
market for approximately 3000 tons 
of 125-127 A.m.p. and 128-130 A.m.p 
fully refined grades. The New Orleans 
market was steady. Domestic ship- 
ments were reported good at un 
changed prices. 
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’ On The Lazy Bench 





Too Long a Wait 

A “drunk” passing a subway exca- | 
vation, stopped for a moment and | 
called down to the man at the bottom | 
of the pit: ‘“‘Shay, watcha doin’ down 
here?” 

One of the men responded: ‘‘We’re 
building a subway.” 

“How long is it going to take to 
buil’ it?” 

“Hight years,’’ came the answer. 

“Right years! (hic). To ‘ell with 
it. Dll take a taxicab.’’ 


—The Gas Line 
West Penn Oil Co. 











So + * 


**The all year oil” 
Excels in FLUIDITY . . . Winter Grades 


have the lowest pour test on record. 
STAMINA ... Used in Winter or Summer 
with the highest degree of satisfaction. 
CARBON ... Lowest, and no non-lubricat- 
ing waste. COLOR... . Clean, distinctive. 
attractive. PROFIT . . . Unusually wide 
margin. 


As we go to press. reports of a busi- 
ness depression are just beginning 
to seep in, but they must be absolute- 

\ iy baseless. Our friend, the red ink 
salesman, assures us that business was | 
never better. 


—Union OU Bulletin 
Union Oil Co. of California 


* & * 


The Truth 

An old negro went to the office of 
‘he Commissioner of Registration in a 
Missouri town and applied for regis- 
tration papers. 

“What is your name?’ asked the | 
official. 

“George Washington,’ was the 
reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who 


cut down the cherry tree?” TURN YOUR USED EQUIPMENT 


“No suh, I ain’t de man. I ain’t done 


10 work for nigh onto a year.” INTO CASH! 
S . 


The Safe Worker 
National Safetu Council 


Write on your letterhead for full 
information, and samples. 


CALUMET REFINING COMPANY 
1323 So. Western Blvd.. Chicago, Il. 


Branch: Cleveland — Refinery: Burnham, III. 


Also Pennsylvania and Midcontinent Oils—and Greases. 


























* * 4 by advertising it in the classified section 
| Like Father Like Daughter of National Petrolsum News. 
The daughter of a certain strict-prin- 
cipled old deacon had attended a dance $4 an inch with border and display head- 
he previous night, much against her ing. Without border 10 cents a word, 


father’s wishes. When she appeared 
for breakfast the next morning, he 
greeted her with the words: ‘‘Good | 
morning, daughter of Satan.”’ Send in your “ad” today 
To which the maiden respectfully 
replied: ‘Good morning, father.” 


minimum charge $3. 











—The Gas Line 
West Penn Oil Co. 
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Ouch! 

: A taxi-driver recently got the worst 

r. st a wordy bout. 

a An old man with a wheelbarrow A big fleet of modern Cars; 

> vouldn’t get out of the way and the | 4 1 ivatel d sh 

is iriver shouted: ‘You ought to be oe _ clita ee pans weadiies 
Vheeling a baby-buggy.”’ p keep them in condition; 

i “And you ought to be in it,” the R 18 years’ specialized experience. 

t old man answered. | SPECIAL services to shippers, de- 

p —The Safe Worker scribed on request. Address 

“ National Se fetu Co 17? 

n | agg slliiale uncit NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 

p ; , 5 ; 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

n Bragging does not bring happiness, Tank Cars for Lease. _Domestic and Export 
ut no man with a large fish goes Terminals Chicago, Tulsa, New Orleans. 
‘ome through an alley. 

Ws 
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Complete Seaboard Market 


Export Markets for whole year given in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK. Each volume carries refinery, 


tank wagon, crude and export markets—complete for the whole year 








Eastern Domestic Market 


Prices for tank car lots, f. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal, 
representing majority of sales and quotations. 


below do not include inspection tax levied in 
Florida and South Carolina.) 


U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE, Below 65 Octane Number 


New York harbor....... 
EN SRP ee ee 
ho OE Cee 
Philadelphia District..... 
Baltimore District....... 


U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE, 


New York harbor....... 
Portland district........ 
Boston district.......... 
Providence district...... 
Philadelphia district. .... 
Baltimore district....... 
Norfolk district. ee 
Charleston district....... 
Savannah district........ 
Jacksonville district...... 


{DOMESTIC AVIATION GASOLINE 


New York harbor........ 
go 
eee ee, SOT ee eee 
i errr r a 


tPrices are based on U. 


specifications require sepileton range of 5% ies! 


and not less than 122°F.; 
end point 374°F. 


Prices shown 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 

5.50 5.25 5.25 

6.00 §.625- 5.75 §.625- 5.75 

6.00 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 

5.50 5.25 5.25 

5.50 5.25 5.25 

65 Octane Number and Above 

5.75 — 6.00 5.50 5.50 
6.50 6.00 6.00 

6.25 5.75 5.79 

6.25 5.75 S.75 

5.75 — 6.00 5.50 5.50 
5.75 — 6.00 5.50 5.50 
6.00 5.50 5.50 

6.00 5.50 5.50 

6.00 5.50 5.50 

6.00 5.50 5.50 

9.50 -12.00 9.50 -12.00 9.50 -12.00 
9.50 -12.00 9.50 -12.00 9.50 -12.00 
11.00 —12.00 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 
11.50 —13.00 11.50 -13.00 11.50 -13.00 
S. Gov’t. specifications or better. Present Gov’t. 


Sadie a 


recovery at 221° ; 
fighting grade specifications in some instances 
Prices represent majority of 


sells at a premium over domestic aviation grade. 


quotations. 


WATER WHITE KEROSINE 


© at 311 


at not more than 167°F. 


°; 96% at 347° 


New York harbor....... 5.50 5.00 5.00 
Philadelphia district..... §.50 5.00 5.u0 
Baltimore district....... 5.00 — 5.50 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
GAS OIL: 28-34 Gravity 
New York harbor....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Boston district.......... a> ie are 
FURNACE OIL: 36-46 Gravity 
New York harbor....... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Boston district.......... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
GRADE C BUNKER OIL (Lighterage 5c per bbl. additional) 
New York harbor....... $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 
Boston district.......... $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 
DIESEL OIL 
New York harbor....... 30 $1.30 $1.30 
New York — Market 
(Lubricating oils are per gal. in bbls. F.a.s. New York) 
Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Bright stock, No. 8 color 29.50 -31.00 31.00 -32.00 33.00 -34.00 
Bright stock, No. 6% 
color diluted.......... 29.00 —30.00 30.00 -31.00 32.00 -—33.00 
600 D filtered........... 28.00 —29.00 28.00 —29.00 28.00 -29.00 
600 Warren E filtered. ... 23.00 —24.00 23.00 -—24.00 24.00 -25.0uU 
600 stm. refd. unfiltered... 20.00 -21.00 20.00 —21.00 21.00 -—23.00 
650 stm. refd. unfiltered... 22.00 -—23.00 22.00 -—23.00 23.00 -24.00 
600 flash steam refined... 24.00 —25.00 25.00 -—26.00 25.50 -26.50 
630 flash, steam refined... 28.00 —29.00 28.00 -—29.00 29.00 -30.00 
RED PARAFFIN OILS S (Vie. 100°) 
300 vis. No. 6% color.. 00 —17.00 15.00 -17.00 15.00 -17.00 
250 vis. No. 6 color...... 18. 00 —16.00 15.00 —16.00 15.00 -16.00 
200 vis. No. 6 color...... 13.00 —14.00 13.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 
PALE PARAFFIN OILS Ge, 100°) 
230 vis. No. 3%4 color.... 16.50 —17.00 16.50 -17.00 16.50 -17.00 
180 vis. No. 3% color.... 15.00 —16.00 +o —16.00 15.00 -16.00 
100 vis. No. 2% color.... 10.50 —11.50 0.50 -11.50 10.50 -11.5u 
Wax Market 
(Prices in cents per pound, f. a. s. carload lots. Tests made by 
. S. T. M. method with melting points converted into A. M. 
. by adding 3° F.) 
NEW YORK Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
124-126 Yellow crude scale 1.90 - 1.95 1.90 - 1.95 1.90 - 1.95 
122-124 White crude scale 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 - 2.00 
124-126 White crude scale 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 -— 2.00 
123-125 Fully refined..... 2.875— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
125-127 Fully refined..... 2.90 3.00 2.90 - 3.00 2.90 - 3.00 
128-130 Fully refined..... 3.00 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
130-132 Fully refined... .. 5.29 3.50 3.25 — 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
133-135 Fully refined..... 4.125— 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
135-137 Fully refined..... 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
NEW ORLEANS 
124-126 Yellow crude scale 1.90 1.95 1.90 — 1.95 1.90 - 1.95 
122-124 White crude scale 1.95 2.00 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 — 2.00 
124-126 White crude scale 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 — 2.00 1.95 - 2.00 
123-125 Fully refined..... 2.875— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
125-127 Fully refined..... 2.90 3.00 2.90 -— 3.00 2.90 - 3.00 
128-130 Fully refined..... 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
130-132 Fully refined..... 3.25 — 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 — 3.50 
133-135 Fully refined..... 4.125— 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
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Gulf Coast Bulk Market 


(Prices are f. o. b. Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 
covering bulk shipments of 20,000 barrels or more, for export 
and / or coastwise shipment unless otherwise noted.) 








Prices Prices Prices 
GASOLINE Nov. 9 Nov. Oct. 26 
U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE (Domestic shipment) 
Below 65 octane number 4.25 4.50 Se . rare 
Above 65 octane number $.375-— 4.75 S256 8550. 3 <sausetans 
Export Shipment 
U.S. Motor gasoline..... 4.125 SOEs Sze ener 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... 4.25 4.00 3.875- 4.125 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... 4.375 4.125 4.00 — 4.25 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... 4.50 4.25 4.25 - 4.50 
U. S. Motor, (cases car- 

NN Ea eee $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
64.66, cases (cargoes). . $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
KEROSINE 
44 water white........ iP 4.00 - 4.25 3.375- 3.50 3.50 
41-43 prime white....... 3.75 — 4.00 3.125- 3.25 3.25 
Water white, cases (car- 

MAURY, canine eka este n «6:6 $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 
Prime white, cases (car- 

MONE) ccubpaa ec arbas <6 $1.30 $1.30 $1.30 
GAS & BUNKER OILS 
*26-30 translucent gas oil 2g — 2000 2.125— 2.375 2.125-— 2.375 
*30 plus translucent gas oil 2.50 - 2.75 2.25 - 2.50 2.25 - 2.50 
Grade C bunker oil, for E 

ships’ bunkers, per bbl. $0.45 $0.45 $0.45 

rade C bunker oil, per i 
bbl. in cargoes........ $0.40 —$0.45 $0.38 —$0.43 $0.38 -$0.43 
*Less than 4 of 1% sulphur. 
MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f. o. b. Steamer, Tampico) 
Heavy Panuco crude taxes P . - 

to be paid, per bbi.. $0.45 $0.45 $0.45 
Grade e's bunker oil for 

bunkering, taxes paid, ms - 

nd ORS IE re $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 
SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100°F. cold test 0 

Tanker, f. o. b. Gulf oil terminals.) 
100 vis. No. 2 unfiltered 

RIE. 6:50:95. 5 vegan oris 375— 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
200 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 

error ree ».00 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 
300 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 

6 is tina Os dan ee nes 7.625~— 8.00 7.625~ 8.00 7.625-— 8.00 
500 vis. No. 3% unfiltered E 

Oe Re. ® 25 — 8.75 8.25 — 8.75 8.25 — 8.75 

na vis. No. 4 unfiltered 
RE ORF 25 = BTS 9.25 - 9.75 9.25 = 9.75 
1200 \ vis. No. 4 unfiltered 

ON Ree ee eee 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 5.25 ae is §.25 -— 5.75 §.25 — 5.75 
300 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 6.25 — 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 — 6.75 
500 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... K Be 4S Pee: Ties = 7.85 7.25 = 7.75 
750 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 8.25 = 8.75 8.25 -— 8.75 8.25 — 8.75 
1200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 13.25 -13.50 13.25 -13.50 13.25 -13.50 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per 
gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 


Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 

Gasoline, U. S. Motor, 

ee eee 3.50 — 4.25 3.50 — 4.25 3.50 - 4.25 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor- y e 

blends and special cuts 3.75 — 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 £ SH 5.35 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend. 4.00 — 4.75 4.00 — 4.75 4.75 -— 5.50 
Gas oil, 30-34 per bbl.. $0.78 —$0.90 $0.78 -$0.90 $0.78 -$0.90 
Diesel Oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $0.80 —$0.90 $0.80 —$0.90 $0.78 -$0.90 
Bunker oil, 14-18 per bbl. $0.55 —$0.70 $0.55 -$0.70 $0.55 -$0.70 
Fuel oil, 14-18 per bbl.. $0.55 ~$0.70 $0.55 -$0.70 $0.55 -$0.70 
Kerosine, 38-40 w.w., 12S: 

150 flash, per gal...... 4.25 — 4.75 4.25 -— 4.75 4.25 = 4.75 
Cased Goods 
Gasoline, U.S. Motor.... $1.35 ~$1.45 $1.35 —$1.45 $1.45 -$1.55 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.. $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 —$1.60 $1.55 -$1.65 
Kerosine, 38-40 w.w., 125- : 

150 flash .... ; Begs 5 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.40 -$1.45 
Kerosine, prime white. $1.05 ~$1.15 Pi20s =BALNS | kigstem acces 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings 
per ton of 2240 pounds, British sterling; to American = cents per 


barrel.) Nov 
Crude &/or Refined Oil 
Fuel &/or Spirits 
Calif. to U. K. or Continental ports*.......... T15 tt1s 


Gulf to U. K. or Continental ports*........... 9 
North Atlantic to U. K. or Continental ports*.. 7/6 
Calif. to North Atlantic ports (not E. of N. Y.) $0.45-$0.47 
Gulf to North Atlantic ports (not E. of N. Y.)** 14-15 

*Continental ports in the range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both 
inclusive. ** Venezuela loading same rate, for Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
tLast paid 12/6; owners ask 15. ttLast paid 11/6; owners ask 15. 


7/6 
$0.45-$0.47 
15 
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More Profitable 
Oil Haulage: -- 
with the SPEED WA GON 


- ia 


Sa sae 20 


SSTONTE 


EERIE NEE 





HE new SPEED WAGON is engineered for heavy haul- 

ing assignments. Engine, transmission, frame, axles, 
springs, brakes, wheels have the true proportions of the 
sturdy, long-life commercial vehicle that it is. And the 
new Reo SPEED WAGON with bodies for every phase of 
petroleum haulage, factory-fitted to the chassis, speeds 
up deliveries, cuts costs, insures maximum hauling profit. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING - TORONTO 


THE NEW ff; TON 


Keo Trucks and Speed Wagons range 
from 1\4-ton to 4 tons. Prices $625 


to $2800, chassis f. o. b. Lansing 


Four-Cylinder $625, Six-Cylinder $725. 
Chassis f. o. b. Lansing, Michigan. 
Dual Wheels $22 Fxtra 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 
(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 








Gasoline 


S. O. New Jersey—S.s. only cut 
2c, Richmond, to 14.9c, including 
5e tax, Nov. 6. 

Ss. O. New York—T.w. and s.s. 
cut 1.1¢c, New Haven, to 13.5¢ and 
14.5e respectively, including 2¢ 
tax, Oct. 17. 

Atlantic Refining——T.w. and 8.5. 
cut 2.4c, Hagerstown, to 13.5c and 
14.5¢e respectively including 4c 
tax, Oct. 31. T.w. only up 1e, to 
14.5¢, Nov. 5. 

T.w. only cut 2c, Brunswick, to 
15e, including 6c tax, Nov. 5. 

S.s. only up 1¢, Philadelphia, to 
14c, including 3c tax, Nov. 9. 

S. O. Ohio—S.s. only up le thru 
Franklin county, to 17c¢, including 
4c tax, Nov. 7. 

X-70 t.w. and s.s. up le thru 
Ohio to 17c and 18c¢ generally, 
including 4c state tax, Nov. 9. 

Hi-So Green t.w. and s.s. up 1¢ 
thru Ohio, Nov. 9. ; 

Ss. O. Kentucky—Crown Gaso- 
line: T.w. and s.s. cut 4c, Atlanta, 
both to 17.5¢, including 6c tax, 
Oct. 27. 

T.w. and s.s. up 1c, Montgomery, 
to cover Montgomery county tax 
of 1c, effective Nov. 1, both Crown 
tasoline and Kyso Green. 

T.w. and s.s. up 4c, Jackson 
and Vicksburg, to cover %c tax 
increase in Mississippi to 5.5c, 
Nov. 1, both Crown Gasoline and 
Kyso Green. 

T.w. up le, s.s. up 3c, Jackson- 
ville, both to 19c, including 7c tax, 
Oct. 28. 

T.w. and s.s. up 2c, Miami, to 
19e and 20e respectively, includ- 
ing 7e tax, Oct. 28. 

T.w. and s.s. up 2c, Tampa, both 
to 19e, including 7e tax, Oct. 28. 

T.w. only cut le, Paducah, to 
17¢c, including 5¢ tax, Nov. 1. 

Kyso Green: T.w. and s.s. cut 
%4¢c, Atlanta, both to 16c, includ- 
ing 6¢ tax, Oct. 27. 

Ss. O. Indiana—Red Crown: 
T.w. and s.s. up le, thru territory, 
Nov. 6. Exceptions: T.w. cut 1¢, 
s.s. up le, St. Joseph, both to 
10.4¢, including 2c tax. Detroit 
unchanged. 

Stanolind Blue: T.w. and s.s. up 
le thru territory, Nov. 6. Excep- 
tion: Detroit unchanged. 

Correction: Thru typographical 
error, t.w. price without tax at De- 
troit has been published at 10.3ce, 
since the Oct. 14 issue. Correct 











Latest Changes in Tank Wagon Prices 


t.w. price without tax was 9.5c, 
effective Oct. 6. 

S. O. Nebraska—T.w. and s§.s. 
up le generally thru territory, Nov. 
7. Exception: Omaha t.w. and 
s.s. cut 35/100e to 14.9¢ and 15.9e 
respectively, including 4c tax. 

S. O. Louisiana—Standard Gaso- 
line: T.w. and s.s. up % to l1e, 
thru territory, Nov. 5. Prices in 
Tennessee up 1c, and in Louisiana, 
at points south of Alexandria and 
in Alexandria, up 1c; up %e, thru 
Arkansas, and in Louisiana north 
of Alexandria. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1c, New Or- 
leans, both to 14.5c, including 6¢ 
tax, Nov. 7%. 

T.w. and s.s. cut %ec, Lake 
Charles, both to 14.5¢, including 
6¢e tax, Oct. 30. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5c, Alex- 
andria, both to 15.5ce, including 
6c tax, Nov. 7%. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, Lake 
Charles, both to 14c, including 6e¢ 
tax, Nov. 7%. 

Blue-Gas: S.s. cut %e, Lake 
Charles, to 12.5c¢c, including 6¢ 
tax, Oct. 31. 

S.s. cut %c, Alexandria, to 14c, 
including 6¢ tax, Oct. 30. 

Magnolia Petroleum—T.w. and 
s.s. up le, thru Oklahoma, Nov. 4. 

Continental Oil—T.w. and s.s. 
up le generally thru Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, Nov. 7. Exceptions: Den- 
ver and Pueblo unchanged. 

Aviation Gasoline 

S. O. Indiana—T.w. up le thru 
territory, Nov. 6. 

Continental Oil—T.w. up _ 1e, 
Cheyenne, to 19c, ineluding 4c 
tax; Helena, to 24c, including 5e 
tax; Albuquerque, to 22c, includ- 
ing 5c tax, Nov. 7. 

Kerosine 

S. O. New York—Kerosine t.w. 
cut 2c, Borough of Richmond, and 
1%ec at Syracuse, both to 9c, Oct. 
28. 

Kerosine t.w. cut 2e, 
ton, to 9e, Nov. 9. 

S. O. Nebraska—-Kerosine cut 
5.25¢e, MeCook, to 7.5¢c, Nov. 7. 

Kerosine cut 1.25¢, Seottsbluff, 
to 9e, Nov. 7. 

S. O. California — Correction: 
T.w. price of kerosine at Seattle 
and Tacoma has been erroneously 
published at 20.5e since the June 
24 issue. Correct price has been 
16.5¢e, unchanged since the first of 
the year. 


Burling- 








Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon: Alabama, 
Florida, 1/8c on both: Illinois, 3/100c on both: Indiana, 2/25c to 1/2c on both; Kansas, 
Missouri, 1/50c to 1/2c on both; Nebraska 3/100c on both; North Carolina, 
lina 1/8c on both; South Dakota, 1/10c on both; Tennessee, 2/5c on gasoline 


Kerosine inspection fees only, per gallon: lowa 7/100c; Michigan, 1/5¢ to 4/5c per gal. 


100 


These Prices in Effect November 9, 1931, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 


S.O. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 





Gasoline Oil 
Total 

T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J....01.7 3 4:7 15.7 21:5 
Newark, Ny J......06+ 3.7 63 «6st [er 6S 

Annapolis, Md....... tiie @ O82 16.3 
Baltimore, Md....... 10.4 4 14.4 15.4 8.5 

Cumberland, Md..... ig.g & 142 37.2 
Washington, D.C.....10.9 2 12.9 13.9 10.7 
ee a ee 12 S i 18 11.8 
INGESONE, Vii... sc cs sce 0.5 5 5.5 36.5 10.3 
Petersburg, Va....... 2.5 5 6:5 t72.5 f1.3 
Sepang , re a ee I.9 14.9 36.7 

Roanoke, Va..... «ieee S 2 F2 2 
Charleston, W. Va.....11.7 4 15.7 16.7 11.5 
meveer, W. Va....5.<12.3 4 36.3 17.3 12.1 
Parkersburg, W. Va...10.4 4 14.4 15.4 10.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 11.6 @ 45.6 6.6 31.4 
Charlotte, N..C....... 2.5 6 5. 19:5 1.7 
Hickory, Nr 12.8 6 18.8 19.8 12.6 
oe Se. Se oe 2.7 6 8.2 19:7 2.5 
Raleigh, N. C.... iat © 384 19.4 17.2 
Saliebury, N.C... ...... 2.7 6 4.7 97 42.5 
Charleston, S..C...... O.5 6 5 17.5 1.3 
Cotomipra; 5..C.......:32:4 6 18.4 19-4. 12.2 
Spartanburg, S. C.....12.7 6 18.7 19.7 12.5 


Discounts: gasoline, 2c per gallon discount 
off retail t.w. price to dealers thru S. O. New 
Jersey territory, except Maryland, New Jersey 
and Washington, D. C. where discount is 3c. 


S.0. NEW YORK 


Greater New York City: 
Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Queens & 





ci. 6:sins: 44. mos 2 3 163 -9 

Borough of Rich- 

SEE ae 7 2 «694.7 16.2 9 
Albany, Ni Yous uses 11.6 2 13.6 14.6 10.5 
Buffalo, N. Y... yo 2 3 13 10 
Rochester, N. Y. oe 2 14 10 
Syracuse, N sae 2 32:8 13.8 9 

ston, Mass........ foco 3 F5.5 F465 §0 
Augusta, Me......... 12.8 4 16.8 17.8 10.5 
Manchester, N. H.....10 4 14 15 10 
Burlington, Vt....... B.5 ££ WS 13 98 
New Haven, Conn....11.5 2 13.5 14.5 9 
Providence, R.l...... 9.5 2 H.S 25 10 


Discounts: on egg 2c per gal. off posted 
t.w. price to dealers, thru territory, except 3c 
to dealers in New York City. 






ATLANTIC REFINING 
Pitteburgh, Pa....... 11 3 14 15 11 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 10 e 14 ll 
Allentown, Pa........ 10 a. a 14 11 
Erie, Pa 3 14 15 11 
Scranton, Pa.. 3 13 14 11 
Altoona, 3 «14 15 ll 
Dover, Del 3 14 15 11 
Wilmington, Del 3 14 15 11 
Boston, Mass........ m5 3 6.5 4S 
Springfield, Mass..... 10 a 2 14 10 
Worcester, Mass...... Hs 3S 4.5 85.3 0 
Fall River, Mass... 9 5s 13 10 
Providence, R. I...... 15 2 325 22:5 
Hartford, Conn....... il 2 14 10 
New Haven, Conn....12.6 2 14.6 15.6 10 
Atlsntic City, N.J....01.7 3 24.7- 15.7 11.5 
Camden, Ni f.....<«- 10.8 3 13.8 14.8 10.6 
PROMOR, Madacsscascdtace S 02 55.2 FI 
Annapolis, Md....... 1.2 ¢ BS 2 
Baltimore, Md....... 10.4 4 14.4 15.4 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md......10.5 4 14.5 14.5 11.7 
Richmond, Va........ 0.9 S$ 5.9 16.9 1.7 
Wilmington, N. C.....10.6 6 16.6 17.6 10.4 
Brunswick, Ga....... 9 6 15 17 33 
Jacksonville, Fla......12 ,. 9 19 12 


Discounts: on gasoline to dealers: ‘‘split 
dealers’’, 2c off posted t.w. price; to 100% 
dealers, 2.5c off t.w.; to authorized dealers 
(under lease Ic per gal.), 2.5c off posted s.s. price. 

Commercial accounts, under contract for 
one year, are sold at a discount off the posted 
prices, with due consideration to competition. 

*Georgia kerosine prices include lc state tax. 


S. O. OHIO 


Sohio X-70 
Ohio statewide.......13 4 17 Is 13 
Ashtabula, Clark, Defiance, Fulton, Greene, Henry 
Lucas, Marion, Miami, Preble, Summit and Williams 
RIES Schoo Soca 13 q 17 3 


1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c kerosine; Arkansas, 1/20c on both; 
3/50c on both; Louisiana, 1/32c on gasoline; Minnesota, 3/50c on both: 
1/4c on both; North Dakota, 1/20c on both; Oklahoma, 4/25c on both; South Caro- 
and 1/2c to 4/5c on kerosine; Wisconsin, 1/25c on both. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


These Prices in Eftect November 9, 1931, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





S.0O. OHIO (Continued) 


Gasoline Oil 


Total 
T.W. Tas T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Butler, Montgomery and 
Pickaway counties. .12 4 16 16 13 
*Hi- So poten (Third Grade) 
Ohio statewide... ‘ 16 13 


(Not sold to consumers) 

*Sells generally 2c under s.s. price of Sohio 
X-70. To resellers, discount is 1%c below 
Hi-So Green s.s. price. 

Discounts: on Sohio X-70 gasoline, to dealers 
and — consumers generally thru Ohio, 
2c per gal. off t.w. price except in counties where 
prices are below statewide schedule discount is 
generally 3c, 


S. O. KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Ky........ 11 5 16 17 12 
Lowieville, Kev.<c0cces 10 5 15 16 10 
Paducah, Ky......... 12 5 17 18 11 
Covington, Ky.......12 5 17 18 11 
Jackson, Miss........10.5 5.5 16 16 3 ee 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 9.5 5.5 15 15 B.S 
Birmingham, Ala..... 9.5f6 5 EFS 35 
Mobile, Ala....... _S 85 37.5 75 
Montgomery, Ala.....13 *7 20 20 13.5 
Macon, Ga........... 13 6 19 19 712 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 11.5 6 7.5 37.5°032.5 
Muewate, Ge... ices. 89 6 19 20 =14 
Savannah, Ga........ 11 6 17 ye 1: 
Jacksonville, Fla......12 7 19 19 12 
| ree 12 7 19 20 13 
We eS eee eee 12 7 19 19 12 
Pensacola, Fla.. 12. *3s 2 21 13 
me Green (Third Grade) Oil 
Lexington, Ky.. = 5 14 14 12 
LOGS VINE: BGs «00 00% 8 5 13 13 10 
Paducah, Ky......... 9 5 14 14 11 
Jackson, Miss........ 9 5.5 4.5 WS 85.5 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 8 5.5 82:5 Bsv5 3.5 
Birmingham, Ala..... 8 tf6 14 14 13 
Motrie, Alé. 5.05 ccne 7.5 $8.5 16 16 10 
Montgomery, Ala.....11.5 *7 18.5 18.5 13.5 
Pie oo) Sere 10 6 16 16 752.5 
FRACR Creiaivikiccices 11.5 6 7.5 WS 432 
Discounts: on gasoline, 2c per gal. off t.w. 


price to dealers thru S. O. Kentucky territory. 

*Montgomery gasoline tax includes 5c state tax, 
Ic county tax, and lc local privilege tax. Kerosine 
price includes Me tax. 

+Georgia kerosine prices include lc state tax. 

**Pensacola gasoline tax includes 7c state tax 
and lc city tax. 

Mobile gasoline tax includes 5c state tax, lc city 
tax and 2.5c Mobile County tax. 

{iBirmingham gasoline tax includes 5c state tax 
and lc city tax. 

*t3c discount off t.w. price of oil at Atlanta, 
meeting competition. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Chicago, GH... .c.csee 12 3 15 15 9 
“ey | || eee eee 12.4 3 15.4 15.4 9 
Louis, ll eee rM.f 3 14.7 14.7 $.2 

olive, | re : e.@ 3 15.4 15.4 9 
lg 3) en | | <a 3 5.4 385.4 9 
Quincy, Ill re eck 3 i.e Bo.2 8.9 
Springfield, i 2.4 3 15.4 15.4 9 
Indianapolis, Ind Bi A Pe 16.3 16.3 10.1 
Evansville, Ind.......12.1 4 16.1 16.1 9.9 
South Bend, Ind......12.4 4 16.4 16.4 8 
Detroit, Mich........11.5 3 4.5 34.5 10.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich..12.7 3 15.7 15.7 10.6 
Saginaw, Mich....... 12.9 3 15.9 15.9 10.8 
Marquette, Mich. Pe a 15.9 15.9 10.8 
Green Bay, Wisc 512.6 4 16.6 16.6 9.4 
Madison, Wisc... 12.3 4 16.3 16.3 9.1 
Milwaukee, Wisc. een. 4 16.1 16.1 8.9 
La Crosse, Wisc. toe 17.2 37.2 
Minneapolis, Minn....11.4 3 14.4 14.4 9.9 
Duluth, Minn........ 13.5 3 16.5 16.5 9.9 
Mankato, Minn...... ii 3 16.1 16.1 8 
Des Moines, la....... Ma.5 3 15.5 14.4 8 
Davenport, Ia. kece 2 B.5 3.5 $5 
Sioux City, la Be ee ee ee 8.9 
Mason City, Ia... 2.3 3 .5 35.5 9.3 
St. Louis, Mo........ 7Eh.& 2 13.4 13.4 8.3 
Kansas City, NaOs... 12.2 2 14.9 14.9 7.6 
St. Joseph, Mo. G4 2 10.4 10.4 7.5 
Forge, N. 14.9 3 17.9 17.9 11.9 
Grand dl NM A.cco2 3 18.2 18.2 12.2 
ee a > Sees” ee 17.9 17.9 11.9 
Pierre, S. D.. 13 4 17 17 10.4 
Huron, S. D.. 13.3 4 17.3 17.3 10.7 
Wichita, Kans.. 10.8 3 13.8 13.8 7.8 
Bartlesville, Okla. 9 5 14 16 7 

*Includes city tax of We 

tIncludes city tax of le. 

Stanolind Blue Gasoline 

Stanolind Blue prices are 1.5c per gal. under Red 
ye except at following points: 

7 2" | 10.2 3 H.2 30.7 
Pecke |) A Are 10.9 3 13.9 Fz 
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Total Oil 
r.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Quincy, Ill. 9.2 3 12.2 13.7 
= Joseph, Mo.... 16.9 2 8.9 8.9 
Louis, Mo. "9.9 2 11.9 11.9 
oateny Mich : 7S 3 12.5 12.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .11.2 3 14.2 13.2 
Wichita, Kans a5 3 12.3 10.8 
Minneapolis, Minn 8.9 3 11.9 11.9 
Evansville, Ind 10.6 4 14.6 14 
Davenport, la. 11 3 14 11 
Des Moines, Ia. . 11 3 14 11 
Sioux City, Ia 10.6 3 13.6 10,9 
La Crosse, Wisc 11.7 4 B.7 85 

*Includes city tax of Me 

tIncludes city tax of le. 

Discounts: Q.D.A., effective May 11, 1931, on 
gasoline: To re-sellers, thru territory, except 
Chicago: 

Under 75,000 gals., off service station price: 
Ethyl, 3c, Red Crown, 2.5c, and Stanolind Blue, 


75,000 gals. and over, off tank wagon 
4c, Red Crown, 3.5c, and Stanolind 


1.5c per gal.; 

rice: Ethyl, 

lue, 2c. 

in Chicago, in any quantity, discounts are 4c 
per gal. on Ethyl gasoline, 3.5c on regular motor fuel 
grades and 2c on “third” grades, by principal 
marketing companies, discounts being off service 
station prices in quantities up to 75,000 gallons, and 
off t.w. price in quantities of 75,000 gallons and over. 


To consumers, thru territory, except Chicago: 


1,000 to 75,000 gals., off tank wagon price: Ethyl, 
3c; Red Crown, 2.5c; and Stanolind Blue, 1.5c; 
Me ,000 als. and over, off tank wagon price, Ethyl, 

hed Cheun, 3.5ce; and Stanolind Blue, 2c 
1,000 gallons: 


“<r Chicago, in quantities over 


Ethyl gasoline, 4c; regular grades 3.5¢; “third” 
grades 2c, all discounts being off *ank wagon price, 
S. O. NEBRASKA 
Red Crown Gasoline 
Omaha, Neb....... 10.9 4 14.9 15.9 9.25 
McCook, Neb ° et 4 17 17 aes 
Norfolk, Neb.......12.75 4 16.75 17.75 9.75 
North Platte, Neb..13.75 4 17.75 18.75 10.5 

Scottsbluff, Neb... .13 4 17 17 9 
Nebraska Blue (Third Grade) Oil 
Omaha, Neb........ tats + Ba.> 6S 


Discounts on gasoline to dealers, off normal 
service station prices) Red Crown Ethyl 3c) 
Red Crown 2.5c per gal.) Nebraska Blue, Ic. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Standard Gasoline 


Total 
Posted Posted Posted Oil 
Retail Retail Retail 
T.W. Ta TW. 6USS. OUT 
Little Rock, Ark 25 6 17.5 18 11 
Alexandria, La vce Bae “6 Tacs 35.5°9R 
Baton Rouge, La 11.5 5 16.5 17 +12 
New Orleans, La. . &5 % 14.5 14.5 *10 
Lake Charles, La..... 8 *6 14 14 t12 
Shreveport, La... | oo ee 16.5 17 +12 
Lafayette, La........ SG 17.5 18 12 
Bristol, Tenn.........13.5 6 19.5 20 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn 13.5 6 19.5 20 12 
Knoxville, Tenn. <<ae 6 20 20.5 13.5 
Memphis, Tenn 11 6 17 17 11 
Nashville, Tenn 13 6 19 19.5 12.5 
Blue-Gas (Third Grade) 
Total 
Posted 
Retail Oil 
Tax S.S. -W. 
Little Rock, Ark...... Pree,” 12 11 
Alexandria, La....... ee. 14 +12 
aton Rouge, La..... ata La 11.75712 
New Orleans, La...... ac 12.5 *10 
Lake Charles, La..... ace oo 12.5 12 
Shreveport, La....... ine 12 T12 
Chattanooga, Tenn... ... 6 17 12 
Knoxville, Tenn...... ane 17 13.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... chon 15 11 
Nashville, Tenn...... 6 14 jy Be 


Discounts: on gnceliac and hevesinn, in S. O. 
La. territory: To dealers and commercial con- 
sumers from the tankwagon, 2c per gal. off 
posted retail tank wagon price. 

*Lake Charles, Alexandria, New Orleans and 
Lafayette gasoline tax includes 5c state tax and lc 
parish tax. New Orleans kerosine price includes lc 
parish tax in addition to le state tax. 

tKerosine price in Louisiana includes lc state tax. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Maximum Mileage Gasoline 


Total 
T.W. Taz T.W. &.S. 


Muskogee, Okla 8 5 13 
Oklahoma City a 5 14 
Tulsa, Okla oe 5 14 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 10.5 tS **15.5 
Little Rock, Ark...... 10.5 6 **16.5 
Texarkana, Ark.*..... 8 *4 12 
2 ee 9 4 13 
a, Sere 10 4 14 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 9 4 13 
Houston, Tex........ 8 4 12 
San Antonio, Tex..... 8 4 12 
Third Grade Gasoline 
Muskogee, Okla...... 7 5 12 
Oklahoma City....... 8 5 13 
2. 4 | eRe 8 5 13 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 8 5 13 
Little Rock, Ark...... 6 6 12 


*Within city of Texarkana, the state tax on gaso- 
ine is 4c per gal. conforming with the Texas state tax. 
In this district outside of the city the 6c Arkansas 


tax applies. 


tFort Smith gasoline prices include Oklahoma 
tax of 5c; outside Fort Smith, Arkansas tax of 6c 


applies. 
**Less 2c to dealers. 





‘aeWe 
15 & 
16 7 
16 8 
16.5**11 
17.5**11 
14 8 
14 8 
16 10 
14 7 
14 8 
14 7 

Oil 
12 8 
13 7 
13 8 
| ed | 
12 **11 


CONTINENTAL OIL 


Denver, Colo......... 10 
PUG GON co cavace 

Grand Junc., Colo. 1 
Casper, Wyo...... 1 
Cheyenne, Wyo 1 
Butte, Mont retail 
Helena, Mont. 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah..1 
| ee Cees 1 
Twin Falls, Ida...... tl 
Albuquerque, N. M...13 


+2.5 per gal. off t.w. price at Twin Falls to dealers. 
*3c per gal. off t.w. price at Cheyenne to dealers 


a eae et) 


1 


— OM aN 


1 
1 
1 
*] 
1 
2 
17.5 
20.5 
$20.5 
18 


nN 
Sad 
Mn 


S. O. CALIFORNIA 


Tax 
San Francisco, Cal... .3 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 3 
J” 3 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 5 
Reno, gata a 
Portland, Ore........4 
Seattle, Wash. ‘ 
Spokane, Oo abnapra 5 
Tacoma, Wash....... 5 


Discounts: none on gasoline. 


prices are those to resale trade; wholesale 
prices are generally 6c above tank truck prices, 


except at Phoenix, Ic. 


*Retail prices are those of Standard Stations, Inc., 
marketing subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 


California. 


CANADA 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 American Gallons) 
ONTARIO 


Regular _— 


Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. 
pC See 17.5 §:: 22.5'% 
a |. Ee ae . © ee 
been 21.5 5 26.5 32 
Fort William .........19.5 § 24.5 28 
Border Cities, including 
WGP cc. scccus 7.9 5 2S & 
Third Grade Gasoline 
WGN ss éciencsaneneee ees OS 
Regular Gasoline 
mo tes 
ee ~ x 4.5 28 
SASKATCHEWAN 
WOM 20s cdcaenceas 28.5 32.5 
ALBERTA 
Edmonton........e0- et a ates, a 
re 21 5 26 29.5 
BRITISH : 2 a 
VGRONROG is cc caknuds a0.5 27.5 
QUEBEC 
| pe (Be 22.5 26 
Ciahee Cite... icesccs 7 oe. ee 
Three Rivers......... me § 2S 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
SE TOG ss adauedwawes 25 29 
DMUGCOOE. os oc cccenas 0 § 25 29 
NOVA SCOTIA 
eee ee 2 5 25 29 
PRINCE —s ISLAND 
Charlottetown........ 5 25 29 


Tank 

Truck *Retail 

(Resale) Prices 
13.5 16.5 
13 16 
13. 16.5 
14.5 16 
17.5 20.5 
15 18 
16 19 
19.5 22.5 
16 19 

Tank 


sna on Page 108) 





















truck 


13. 
17 


18 
14. 


22 
19. 
21. 
22 
22 
22 
22 
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BARRETT 


—7" 
BARREL FAUCET 


Self-Closing 
Spring Type 4 
s A 














Tension is with the stream—easier op- 
erating, faster flow: opening away from 
arc of stream prevents leakage; beveled 
spout concentrates drip: chime easily 
cleared; can be locked open or closed: 
valve seat will not score, swell or shrink. 


Faster and Cleaner Delivery 
with the BARRETT “77” 


HEN the’ Barrett) | ‘‘77” 

Barrel Faucet, newest mem- 
ber of our family, was intro- 
duced a short time ago, oil 
marketers everywhere quickly 
‘proclaimed it an achievement 
in faucet manufacture. Test 
after test by actual users bore 
out the fact that its unusual 
and superior design provided 
faster and cleaner delivery, 
easier operation and longer life. 
Every feature made it ideal for 
delivery of oil, gasoline, kero- 
sene, alcohol and similar liquids. 


Recognition is not only quick 
to come to Barrett Oil Special- 
ties, but stays steadily because 
added features, such as are 
contained in the ‘‘77”’ faucet. 
are’ built into every Barrett 
product. 39 years of manu- 
facturing oil specialties that 
effect more efficient marketing 
has justly earned this recogni- 
tion—that every item in the 
Barrett line has ability above 
par because the ordinary has 
been departed from to better 
satisfy the need, and that as a 
result each is regarded as the 
outstanding product for its 
particular purpose. 


THE CLEVELAND BRASS MFG. CO. 
1606-4700 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE BARRETT LINE 
Fulflo Gate Faucet . .. Fulflo Barrel Faucet .. . 
Ground Key Lever-Lock Faucet . . . Radiator 
Fill Faucet ... Compression Lever-Lock Faucet 


moss 


... Lever-Locked Hose Coupler. . . **77°’ Barrel 
Faucet 


BARRETT 


Specialties for the Petroleum Marketer 


“STANDARD OF COMPARISON” 
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SKILLED 
SUPERVISION 


Guarantees the Quality 
of Gulf Products 


COASTAL AND PARAFFINE CRUDES 
GASOLINE—LUBRICATING OILS 
NAPHTHA—GAS—OILS 
WAX—PETROLEUM COKE 
CYLINDER—ENGINE—CORDAGE 


Gulf Refining Company 


General Sales Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Louisville, Atlanta, Houston, New Orleans 














Carbondale Refrigeration 
<i> for Refiners 


esign of Complete Wax Plants—Absorption and 

Compression Refrigerating Machines—Wax Dis- 

Send “ ps *  tillate Chilling Machines—High Pressure Filter 

a Presses—Paraffine Wax Sweaters— Heat 
Exchangers and other Refinery Equipment. 


CARBONDALE MACHINE COMPANY, CARBONDALE, PA. 
SALES OFFICES 
New York Los Angeles Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh Tulsa Kansas City Philadelphia Boston 
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Crude Oil Pp rices (in Effect Nov. 9, 1931) 


Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually 





EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(All Penna. Grade Crude except Corning, 
Effective Nov. 1, 1931) 
Bradford—Alleghany district (Penna. and 
ew ork. 00 by Tide Water Pipe 
Co., Ltd.) Sa anagy . $2.00 
Penna. Grade Oil i in National Transit Lines. .*1.95 
(Effective Sept. 12, ) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest =. Pipe 


OLIN EE ee eee Ore eee 1.70 
Penna. Grade Oi] in Eureka Pipe Lines 

IR 6 Sag cae are hale o-e'<-wn aad 1.60 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

GUNNER OR aries evwt ear asnect gas ees 1.50 

5 


Corning Grade in Buckeye =, pe rr 0.85 
“ffective Nov. cp 
Ragland in Cumberland Pipe oe (Ken- 
tucky) (Effective Jan. 9, 1929) $0 


*Oil run prior to July 1, 1929 is Sc less per bbl. 
Posted by Other Companies 
Ashland Refining Co.: 


Somerset in Ashland lines (Kentucky) 
(Effective Nov. 4, 1931) ; $0.80 


Stoll Oil Refining Co.: 
Stoll Pipe an Oil (Kentucky) (Effective 
Nov. 9, 19 


MICHIGAN 


(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 
Midland, Midland County (Aug. 23, 1931). .$0.73 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Effective Nov. 3, 1931 


Wooster. $1.1 Princeton $0.95 
Lima.. 1.00 Illinois. ... 0.95 
Indiana 0.60 West Kentucky. 0.90 


CANADIAN CRUDE 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 


Effective Nov. 3, 1931 


Petrolia, Ont. ee : aks $1.90 
| eer $1.97 
Effective Aug. 25, 1931 

Toenee peeps Alta.: 
; . $2.08 50 and above. ..$2.65 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS and NORTH TEXAS 


Prices of Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas, North and 
North Central Texas) 


(Effective Nov. 2, 1931) 


Below 29 . $0.61 35-35.9 . $0.75 
29-49.9..... . 0.63 Serre 0.77 
30-30.9 . 0.65 37-37.9 0.79 
31-31.9 . 0.67 38-38.9. . 0.81 
Cs) See . 0.69 bo coe a IN ee 0.83 
co 5 Sn 0.71 40 and above... 0.85 
cee 0.73 

Effective Nov. 2, 1931, above prices were met by 


these companies: Humble, The Texas Co., Conti- 
nental Oil, Barnsdall and Phillips Petroleum; on 
Nov. 3 by Carter Oil, Sinclair, Pure Oil and Gulf. 

Humble’s prices affect Ranger, North Texas, 
Mexia, Powell, Boggy Creek, Wortham, Currie and 
Moran, Tex. 


; ; East Texas 
Discontinued by Humble, June 3. 
Magnolia posts $0.83 effective Nov. 2, 1931 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(In Oklahoma and Texas) 
Effective Nov. 2, 1931 


Oklahoma: 
Cushing, Morrison, Oklahoma City, Seminole 
Wewoks and Vale... ....cccccccsss $0.85 
Cement, Duncan and Walters....... ee 
Healdton............. *? oidno aces eee 
Hewitt and Graham ‘ 0.67 
Texas: 
North and North Central: 
Archer, Burkburnett. Comanche, Electra, 
Henrietta, Olden and Stephens.......... $0.85 
PNG CONUS 62 5 aden dks Venn nen ws . $0. 83 


East Central Texas: 
Thrall (Effective July 24, 1931).......... $0.40 


Central Texas: 
Mexia. Wortham. Corsicana Light, Panola 


county and Lytton Springs........... . $0.79 
Panhandle: 

Gray county... pte gma ede $0.73 
Carson-Hutchinson counties....... ... $0.66 


West Texas: 

Winkler, Crane, Upton, Howard, Glasscock, 

and Mitchell counties....................$0.50 
South Texas: 

Mirando.... ah kee 8 a oh 0h gta a e's rao ak a 


ee a re Sabie tn cre aber eee 0.60 
Corsicana heavy and L uling.. ecaawa 0.49 
Louisiana- Arkansas 
Effective Nov. 4, 1931 
North Louisiana: 
Bull Bayou ; $0.83 
Cotton Valley ‘ ; . 0.61 
Haynesville. ; ee O65 
Pine Island 0.73 
Arkansas: 
Fl Dorado and Rainbow .. $0.63 
El Dorado, East Field (Calion) $0.55 
Smackover a $0.55 
PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective Nov. 2, 1931 
Hutchinson-Carson Gray 
Counties County 
Below 35 $0 56 = $0.61 
35-35.9 58 . 63 
36-36.9 .60 65 
37-37.9 62 ; .67 
38-389 64 69 
39-399 66 71 
40 and above .68 By 


Above prices met by The Texas Co. on Nov. 2 
in Hutchinson, Carson and Gray counties. 


WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
IE. fective Nov. 2, 1931 


Pecos, Winkler, Crane, Upton, Crockett, Ector, 


ae and Glasscock Counties, Tex., and Lea 
nunty, N. Mex. $0.50 
Nov. 2, 1931, The Texas Se same prices in Crane, 


ind Lea counties as Humble 


Upton, Winkle: 


SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co.) 
Effective Nov. 2, 1931 


Mirando $0.75 
Salt Flat. . 0.60 
Darst Creek 0.60 
Pettus, Bee County O85 


(Posted by The Teras Co.) 
Effective Nov. 2, 1931 
Markham $0.67 


NORTH LOUISIANA—ARKANSAS FIELDS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


Caddo, Homer, Haynesville. Bull Bayou, E! Dorado 
Crichton, De Soto, Sabine, Sarepta and Carterville. 


Effective Nov. 4, 1931 


Selow 25 $0.53 33-33.9 71 
25-25 .9 55 34-34.9 73 
26-26.9 57 35-359 75 
27-27.9 59 36-36.9 7 
28-28 .9 61 37-37.9 74 
29-29.9 63 38-389 81 
30-30.9 65 39.39.9 3 
31-31.9 67 40 and above &5 
32-32.9 69 
Smackover $0.55 


*Urania, La. 0.55 
TStephens, Ark. 
Below 29.... $0.51 
29 and above ; 0.54 
‘Urania posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp 


TStephens posted by Atlantic Oil Producing Co 
and Louisiana Oil Refg. Corp. 


*GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co 
Effective Nov. 2, 1931 


Below 25. . $0.70 33-33.9 $0.79 
25-25.9 0.71 34-34.9 80 
26-26.9 .72 35-35.9 x1 
27-27.9 .73 36-36.9 82 
28-28.9 74 37-37.9 83 
29-29 .9 75 38-38.9 &4 
30-30.9 76 39-39.9 85 
31-31.9 .77 40 and above 86 
32-32.9.. .78 

Refugio heavy verr $0.75 


*Includes these fields: Bosker Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moses Bluff, ykawa, 
Orange, Pierce Junction, Raccoon Bend, Refugio 
light, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland and West 
Columbia. 

_The Texas Co. met above Gulf 

ov. & 


Coastal schedule 





Crude Price Changes 


ASHLAND, Ky.—Nov. 4 Ashland 
Refining Co. advanced Somerset, Ky. 
crude in Ashland lines (formerly Cum- 
berland lines), 15 cents, to new price 
of $0.80 per barrel. 

TORONTO—Nov. 3 Imperial Oil Re- 
fineries, Ltd. advanced Canadian crude 
10 cents, making new prices of Pe- 
trolia, Ont. $1.90 and Oil Springs, Ont., 
$1.97 per barrel. 

NEW ORLEANS-——Nov. 4 Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana advanced all North 
Louisiana and Arkansas crudes_ in 
amounts ranging from 7 to 15 cents, 


November 11, 1931 


posting below 25 gravity as its mini- 
mum grade at $0.53. It had formerly 
posted below 29 as its minimum grade. 
A 2 cent differential applies from 
25-25.9 gravity upward, to top grade 
of 40 and above, which is $0.85 per 
barrel. This posting conforms to the 
Stanolind schedule on Mid-Continent 
crude, except for the five lower grades. 

The advance affects Caddo, Homer, 
Haynesville, Bull Bayou, Sabine, Crich- 
ton, De Soto, El Dorado, Sarepta, and 
Carterville. 

The Standard also the same date ad- 
vanced Smackover, Ark. crude 10 
cents, to new price of $0.55 per barrel. 

Meeting the Standard of Louisiana 


advance on Nov. 4 were the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., which however, 
flat prices rather than a gravity sched- 
ule; the Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., 
Atlantie Oil Producing Co., The Texas 
Co. and the Gulf Refining Co. of Loui- 
siana. 

The Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
and Atlantic Oil Producing Co. also 
advanced Stephens, Ark. crude 10 
cents, to new price of $0.51 for below 
29, and $0.54 for 29 and above. 

The Louisiana Oil also advanced 
Urania, La., crude 10 cents, to new 
price of $0.55 per barrel. 

DENVER—Nov. 2—Midwest Refin- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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| 2 
B | 
ETWEEN October 19th and November 25th | 
America will feel the thrill of a great spiritual 
experience. In those few weeks millions of dollars | G 
° ; ° oe 2 
will be raised in cities and towns throughout the ae 
r i 2. 
land, and the fear of cold and hunger will be | "| 2 
( 
banished from the hearts of thousands. 2 
A 
37 
33 
34 
| 3: 
3€ 
Be sure that you do your part. Give to 
the funds that will be raised in your community. at 
Give liberally. - 
— 
And know that your gift will bless your- ” 
self. It will lift your own spirit. More than any- 
thing else you can do, it will help to end the depres- sii 
: . . , Sili 
sion and lay the firm foundation for better times. 5 
es 
Sul 
Sul: 
Liq 
The President's Organization on Unemployment Relies 
WALTER S. GIFFORD , 
Director “ 
° Tan 
Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 
OWEN D. YOUNG 
Chairman 
Ing 
Cre 
The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local welfare and and 
relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation-wide program, including this advertisement, have of t 
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Crude Oil Prices (in Effect Nov. 9, 1931) 


(Prices are per barrel at the well) 


(Crude Oil Prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually) 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
(Posted by Midwest Refining Co.) 
Effective Nov. 2, 1931 
Salt Creek, Wyo.: 


Below 29°... a 61 32-32.9 $0.69 
7 ye os GOs 33-33.9.. 0.71 
50-90. Boss 65 34-34.9 0.73 
31-31.9 . 0.67 35-35.9 0.75 
a> 
z e 
xs 8 - os é 
ESS. & s 
—a23 Sa 8 ee 2 
eaiw « = By eS 
wnat mm by a om 
Gravity 
14-19.9.... $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 
20-20.9... -6 65 -66 .65 - 66 
ies. 65 -65 68 66 67 
i) ae 65 -66 .70 67 68 
yi 2 67 68 ott 68 70 
24-24.9.. 69 79 .74 69 72 
ye 71 «aa .76 70 74 
26-26.9.. 73 .74 ve .76 
Nore = 75 -76 .78 
28-28.9.. 77 aa . 80 
yo. .79 Kee 
30-30.9.. 81 
31-31.9.. oes 
Sk ae 
Aco 
34-34.9.... 
bo) 
36-36.9.. 


36-36.9 $0.77 39.39..9 $0.83 
37-37.9... 0.79 40 and above 0.85 
38-38.9., 0.81 

Effective Nov 3 1931 
Cat Creek, Mont $1.05 
Hogback, N. Mex 0.80 
Hobbs, N. Mex. (Effective Nov. 2, 1931) 0.50 


CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
ttStandard Oil Co. of California 


Effective June 19, 1931 
° = «45 
so = Y> 
ac} ub oO feo} o == 
38 2 $335 . 8 25" 
BE CE UCU SlUS CUB Ce OBE 
ie B “~ BIAS S An Zoi 
yeeres 0 
$0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 rr $0.55 
-65 .65 .65 aoe a 4 
65 -66 -65 65 ead 
66 -68 .65 65 aa 
67 70 .65 GR sas 
68 yy 65 67 $0.65 


re 71 -65 
soa 73 -68 
er 75 ay) 
eae 77 oy 
sas a By 
$0.79 . 83 
-81 - 86 
84 87 


*Seal Beach ad eon Heights pies end with $0. 75 ee ue: 27 ry aiune: 


{Whittier and La Habra crude ends with 


22-22.9 gravity. 


**Posted by Union Oil Co. of California, effective June 20, 1931. 


ttPostings on Kettleman Hills, 


Ventura Avenue, Athens-Rosecrans and Dominguez discontinued by Standard. 


at 66 cents by Assosiated Oil Co. and General Petroleum Co., June 19, 1931. 


(Posted by Ohio Oil Co.) 


Effective Nov. 3, 1931 
Elk Basin, Wy S$L.O8 
Grass Creek Light 1.05 
Mig Muddy 0.83 
Lance Creek 1.05 
Rock Creek O.8§ 
Sunburst, Mont.. 1.00 
3 bd N a 
c - ev 3 
ass = « 0 o 
>= 42 5 2 8 25.8 > Fo} 
Bo Se of = & £38 & 38 
gust g 3 23 3% - & 
gue a SFE 
$0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 son £26 See 
“a5 “99 55 <ens wane 65 . 56 
aaa 57 55 55 “en 65 57 
56 59 55 <a awe 65 59 
5 .60 55 55 aie 65 61 
61 .62 55 -55 $0.69 66 63 
64 64 57 A ys 68 65 
66 66 aaa .73 70 67 
68 67 By 72 
71 69 my! 74 
74 71 my 76 
76 Ay 7 81 78 
a . 83 
.85 
. 87 
.89 


Kettleman Hills, 30 and above, posted 





REFINERS’ and COMPOUNDERS’ SUPPLIES 





Following are average market prices for materials 
used by refiners and compounders effective on the 
date shown. 


Refiners’ Supplies 


Nov. 9 Nov. 2 
Soda Ash Light 58% bags, cwt. $1.15-1.38 $1.15-1.38 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. —— 
$1.75-1.90 $1.75-1.90 
Ma ei einai n belgian wt. 


$0.70 $0.70 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. fc 
eles Gis Sau c ee Sa bint. e im cwt. $1.00 $1.00 
REP BOS Wiis occ Kets cence $0.90-1.20 -1.20 
Caustic Soda 76% solid..cwt. $2.25-2.50 -2.50 
Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank 
cars, f. o. b. shipping point 
ON WON a reece sabes oy 2s $11.00-12.50 $11.00-12.50 
Sulfur, flowers of........ cwt.$3.10-4.00 $3.10-4.00 
Li iquid Chlorine, tank cars, 
WEDS 6 oc cacceuvesionWisec lb. 1.75 i PY 


—— of Soda 40 deg. tank 


wn 


Compounder’s Supplies 


Vegetable Oils 


i inseed carloads, spot.....lb. 
PADS BiG e665. s ccccuasine's 


7.60-7. 80 
7.00-7.20 6. 


oof 
al 


0-7.50 
0-6.90 


es 


Crude Price Changes 


(Continued from page 103) 
ing Co. advanced all grade of Salt 
Creek, Wyo., crude 15 cents. Its prices 
and gravity schedule conform to those 
of the Stanolind and other purchasers 
of Mid-Continent crude. 
November 


11, 1931 


Nov. 9 Nov. 2 

Soya Bean, Tank, coast. ..lb 5.00 5.60 
Oleic Acid 
Distilled, tanks...........1b. 6.50 6.50 
Distilled, DOM... ove. e ec lb. 7.375 7.375 
Saponified, tanks......... Ib. 6.75 6.75 
Saponified, bbls........... lb. 7.625 7.625 
Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained... .lb. 12.00 12.00 
Extra Winter Strained.....Ib. 8.25 8.25 
| A EA Eee lb. 8.00 8.00 
Extra No. 1. rrr 7.50 7.50 
1 er ee rer lb. 7.25 6.25 
PR eat a oe we wea lb. 7.00 7.00 
Tallow oil. Peer) | 7.00 7.00 
Neatsfoot Oil 
iy ee sant 9.50 9.50 
OCT a |) rare |S 7.ao Bead 
No. 1 bbls........ eeu 7.00 7.00 
Cold Pressed. Sauda kere See 13.50 13.25 
Fish Oils 
Menhaden Oil 
Light Pressed...........gal. 33-34 33-34 
Light Pressed, tank cars, 

Ris Woks eae coraaae gal. 27-28 27-28 


It also advanced Hobbs, N. Mex 
crude 15 cents, to new price of $0.55 
per barrel. 

On Nov. 3 the Midwest advanced 
Elk Basin and Grass Creek, Wyo. and 
Cat Creek, Mont. 15 cents, to new 
price of $1.05 per barrel. 

PITTSBURGH—Nov. 


Joseph Seep 


Nov. 9 Nov. 2 
Yellow bleached......... gal. 36-37 36-37 
Whale, extra winter bleached, ; 

eer e eeecccccccccs Bal. 61-63 61-63 
Naval Stores 
Steam distilled turpentine, 

Paeavc cane ceeeed gal. 40 40 
Steam, ‘distilled turpentine, 

DAWA Sabi iadoiac was gal. 37 37 
Gum turpentine, N. Y....gal. 50 50 
Gum turpentine, f.o.b. cars 

ee gal. 44 44 
Wood Rosin, N. Y....... bor $4.65 $4.65 
Wood Rosin F, Savn’*h... bbl. $4.55 $4.55 
Gum Rosin B, N. Y......bbl. $3.85 $3.95 
Gum _ Rosin we f.o.b. cars 

Savannah... .. bbl. $3.10 $3.20 
Rosin oil, pure re gal 47 47 
Rosin, oil, compounded. . gal. 41 41 
Pine Tar 
Kiln burnt.... $10.00-11.00 $10.00-11.00 
AUER ck ce usneas bbl. $11.00-12.00 $11.00-12.00 
Alcohol 
Denatured Formula 5, in 

tanks; BOF Galea ccccccsass 24 24 


Purchasing Agency advanced Corning, 
O. crude 5 cents, to new price of $0.85 
per barrel. 


LOUISVILLE—Nov. 9 Stoll Oil Re 
fining Co. advanced Stoll Pipe Line oil 
in Kentucky 15 cents, 


to new price oft 


$0.75 per barrel. 
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Standard of California Profits 
$6,297,819 the Third Quarter 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 6 

ET profit of the Standard Oil Co. 

of California the third quarter 

of 1931 was $6,297,819 after 

depreciation, depletion, amortization, 

estimated income tax and the quar- 

ter’s proportion of inventory adjust- 

ment. The third quarter of 1930 the 

company had a net profit of $10,717,- 
039. 

Income of the third quarter was 
equivalent to 48 cents a share on 
13,102,900 shares of capital stock, con- 
trasted with 838 cents on each of the 
12,845,980 shares outstanding a year 
before. 

The first nine months of 1931 the 
company’s net profit totaled $11,941,- 
787, against $30,435,563 for a corre- 
sponding period in 1930, a decrease 
of $18,493,776 or slightly over 60 per 
cent. Nine month’s proportion of in- 
ventory revaluation had been deducted 
from earnings this year. 

Income for the three 
taled 91 cents a share on 13,102,900 
shares, as compared with $2.37 a 
share earned on 12,845,980 shares in 
the first nine months of 1930. Divi- 
dend requirements were $1.875 for the 
three quarters. 

* * * 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 7. Standard 
Oil Co. of Kansas reports net earnings 
of $197,203 after depreciation and 
taxes for the third quarter of 1931. 
Earnings report for the preceding 
quarter is not available for compari- 
son but in the first six months of this 
year the company lost $930,458 on its 
operations. In the whole of 1930 the 
company’s net earnings amounted to 
$380,148. 

The Standard of Kansas was one of 
several oil companies that reported 
improvement in operating results the 
third quarter. Most companies whose 
income statements were issued the 
last week, showed an upturn over 
earnings earlier this year but income 
was still under that of the third quar- 
ter of 1930. 

Amerada Corp. reported a loss of 
$489,835 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with a loss of $536,450 the see- 
ond quarter and profit of $3,772,810 
the third quarter of 1930. 

In the first nine months of this year 
Amerada had a loss of $968,061 after 
depreciation, depletion and drilling ex- 
henses, compared with net income of 
$4,173,871 the first nine months of 


quarters to- 
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1930. The latter sum included a non- 
recurring profit from the sale of a 
half interest in its Kettleman Hills 
lease to the Union Oil Co. of California. 

Continental Oil Co. reported a net 
loss of $2,955,322 for the third quar- 
ter of 1931, compared wih a loss of 
$4,037,698 the preceding quarter and 
a profit before federal taxes of $1,358,- 
974 the third quarter of 1930. 

The first nine months of 1931 Con- 
tinental had a loss of $9,484,163 after 
reserves and minority interests in sub- 
sidiary companies’ profits, compared 
with a profit of $4,002,794 before fed- 
eral taxes the first nine months of 
1930. 

Houston Oil Co. of 
Houston Pipe Line Co. reported con- 
solidated net loss of $410,718 after 
reserves in the third quarter, compared 
with net income of $233,509 the sec- 
ond quarter and $292,625 the third 
quarter of 1930. The same companies 
in the first nine months of 1931 had 
net income of $51,494, compared with 
$1,307,04° the first nine months of 
1930. 

Panhande Producing & Refining Co. 
had a net loss of $94,196 the third 
quarter, compared with a net loss of 
$168,121 the second quarter and 
$211,430 the third quarter of 1930. In 
the nine months the company had a 
net loss of $388,874, compared with a 
net loss of $247,972 the first nine 
months of 1930. 

Detailed report of Seaboard Oil Co. 
of Delaware shows net income of $54,- 
242. This amount is slightly better 
than the estimate of third quarter 
earnings which was published a week 
ago. The second quarter this com- 
pany had a net loss of $34,917 and a 
net profit of $113,863 the third quar- 
ter of 1930. For the nine months 
Seaboard had a net profit of $72,480, 
compared with $679,529 the first nine 
months of last year. 


Texas and the 


Shell Union Oil Corp. and subsidi- 
aries report consolidated net loss of 
$2,681,620 for the third quarter. 


Shell’s net loss the second quarter was 
$11,056,034. In the third quarter of 
1930 its net profit was $1,107,659. 

Shell’s net loss for the first nine 
months of this year was $23,641,126, 
compared with a net profit of $826,678 
the first nine months of 1930. 

The Shell Pipe Line Corp. had a net 
profit of $8,403,578 the third quarter 





of 1931, compared with net profit of 
$3,726,448 the second quarter and 
$3,810,640 the third quarter of 1930. 
In nine months this year the pipeline’s 
net profit was $10,928,011, compared 
with $11,544,658 the first nine months 
of 1930. 

Simms Petroleum Co. had a net loss 
of $657,854 the third quarter, includ- 
ing a loss of $88,919 on the sale of 
property. In the second quarter its 
net loss amounted to $1,303,277 and in 
the third quarter of 1930 $154,760. 

Prairie Pipe Line Co. reported ne! 
profit of $342,000 the third quarter, 
as against $1,315,300 the second quar- 
ter and $3,491,150 the third quarter 
of 1930. In nine months Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. had a net profit of approxi- 
mately $3,550,000, compared with 
$14,041,400 in the first nine months ot 
1930. 

Pierce Petroleum Co. reported a net 
loss of $8,474 for the third quarter 
but a net profit of $271,966 for the 
first nine months. 

Pierce Oil Corp. reported a _ total 
income, from interest, of $553 for th: 
third quarter and a total income of 
$111,652 for the nine months. 

Republic Petroleum Co. of Los An 
geles reported a nine-month net in- 
come of $273,522, compared with 
$261,760 in the corresponding time of 
193 


Royal Dutch and Shell Omit Dividends 


NEW YORK, Nov. 7.—Dispatches 
from Amsterdam and London report 
the omission of the interim dividends 
by the Royal Dutch Co. and the Shell 
Trading & Transport Co. In previous 
years the two companies have declared 
a 10 per cent interim dividend payabl« 
in January. The annual dividends. 
declared after the results of the year 
are known, are paid in mid-summer. 


Extra Dividend Continued 
By S.O. New Jersey 


NEW YORK, Nov. 7.—Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) has declared the usual extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share and the reg 
ular dividend of the same amount. As 
the extra involves an outlay of almost 
$6,500,000 a quarter its continuance at 
this time has been interpreted to mean 
the directors of the largest oil company 
are optimistic of the immediate future. 

Directors of the Socony-Vacuum Corp., 
however, at their meeting this week re- 
duced the quarterly rate from 40 to 25 
cents. 

Standard Oil Co. of California is main 
taining its regular rate of 62% cents 
quarter but it is omitting this year 3 
stock dividend of 2 per cent which it de- 
clared at the end of 1929 and 1930. 

Sun Oil Co. which paid stock divi- 
dends of 9 per cent at the end of 192% 
and 1930 omitted such distribution this 
vear. 
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An Exclusive Service! 


PENNSYLVANIA AND MID-CONTINENT OILS 
In Bulk Storage at Los Angeles Harbor and Oakland, Calif. 


Quicker Service - Attractive Prices 


Direct Shipments from Refineries in the 
Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent Oil Fields 
Everything in Petroleum Products 


Write... Wire... Telephone Inquiries to Nearest Office 


Reriners Marketinc Company, Ltp. 


555 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Phone: Michigan 3424 
National Transit Building, Oil City, Pa. Phone: Oil City 252 


Wm. H. Henszey C.F. Cheminant  §$_—Edw. Bush 


PRESIDENT — SECY-TREAS. VICE-PRES. 
FORMERLY WITH UNION PETROLEUM COMPANY 





OXTER nner, an, waiter, 

boys ‘experi céd, reference, married: will | = 
stay on Pip. - if required. 1226 West Ninth. |: 

PArkway 7536. Y= 


q it peli= 





Plain Type 


COUPLE WANT WORK WHERE EF- }= Cat. No. 99 
FICIENCY COUNTS. THEIR SERVICES |}: 
SAVE. HAVE PLEASED MANY |é 
LEADERS. WRITE 2730 SPRING |= 


GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 


Locking Type 


Cat. No. 99A 











MAN with managing ability; organizer iz 
q ' can Oo 212 OS 









No. 32 <OPW- 
<OP¥- DOUBLE POPPET ANGLE CHECK Deshie Pupees 


Angle Check Valve 





VALVE (Cat. No. 32)—An efficient, in- 
expensive installation. Can be installed to 
depth of 18''. Flat type seat assemblies, 
independently removable—accessible without 
disturbing suction line connections. Cast 
iron (galvanized) body; seats and poppets of 
special poppet metal. It will pay you to 
investigate. 


<OPW- MANHOLE COVER—Plain type (Cat. 
No. 99)—Locking type (Cat. No. 99a). Pro- 
tection for fill boxes, angle check valves, and 
other fittings in driveways. Can be installed 
flush with concrete. Inside diameter 9", 
depth 7", will clear 4"' fill box. Made of heavy 
cast iron to withstand traffic. 





THE OHIO PATTERN 
WORKS & FOUNDRY CO. 








2730 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 







We want your catalog. 


Name 







Address 







City 





Each of these items comes from the new OPW catalog 
of ‘‘workers’’ for modern service stations and bulk 
storage plants. Get your copy now. Send coupon today! 
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Transactions in Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 








*New high tNew low ttAlso extra—S. O. New Jersey 25c. 





Total sales 987,918. 


Div. Last Transactions Week,Ended Nov. 7 
1930 1931 Listed Par Rate Div. Sales High Low Last Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Period Paid Shares Change 
31% 16% 23 13 922,075 N.P Paera te Cori ss 6x66: 09 5's:0.000:00's's 50cQ Oct. 30, 31 2,100 16% 14% 16% +1 
37 5% 12% 2% 209,180 N.Ps American Republics Corp........ rT a ee 200 2% 2% 2% iO 
51 30 31 9 2,240,000 $25 Fe a | eo wate June 30,31 2 wees, ‘ Severs 
5134 16% 23% 10 2,696,650 25 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25cQ Sept. 15, 31 24,800 15% 13 3 5% + 21, 
34 854 144% 4% 2,257,705 25 . Mareeda Cores A cvkcs ces scea% se May 11, 31 38,600 7% 6% 7HAitl 
35 21 5 12 2,060,966 25 California Petroleum Corp....... <a Jan. 1, 29 julien. : : eae! P 
20 5% 8% 10% 7% 1,444,970 N.P. oe ey 8, Sa ae 300 4 = 9 - | 
30% 734 12 5 4,720,640 N.P. Continental Oil Co. (Del.)....... ee eee 47,500 91% 8 9 +! 
71% 22% 47 9% 413,333 N.P. ‘<General Asphalt Co......000se0 50cQ Sept. 15, 31 7,600 18l 16 17% +) 13 
116% 29% 68% 19 96,475 $100 Houston Oil Co.........-------- Seis mig sterceiis 21100 333, += 298 - «et 
113%, 6% 14% 4 675,434 25 0 Oe Re Ce, Pee oe re 12,400 6% 5% 6% + 
283 3 4% 1% 556,546 10 Indian Refining Co............. ‘eee Dec. 15, 20 1,300 25% 2 2% ae 
12 3% 4% 1% 1,309,100 N.P. eK Oil Refg. Corp........ ate teagan nas 400 2 134 2 + 
90 66 55 34 40,000 $100 Sera ore $1.62%Q Aug. 15,31 ...... Pon : 
10% 13% 33 330,000 N.P. adereiaties Oil Exploration Co... ar — ame ears 1,900 1 % 1 + 1 
182 150 171 90 459,428 $100 a Petroleum Co.......0.: seas ce Apr. 20, 31 are eras’ per Bar 
100 100 100 100 120,000 a eR re re rere $2Q Oct. 20,33  —«s aevnss ae fee : 
33 11 16% 1,857,912 N.P Mid. tteahione Petroleum Corp. one Feb. 16, 22,300 9% 7% 8% +1 
32 16 19% 6% 6,648,052 N.P. RON ON Riess sie 5 pis 0 8-0: sas Bs ee eer Mar. 14, 31 52,500 10% 8% 10% + 1% 
6444 42 35% 20 1,000,000 $50 Pan Amer. Pet. & Trans. Co..... 40cQ Oc Bees k ees aah ey ee es 
674% 30 36% 20 2,473,916 50 do B non-voting............ 40cQ Oct. 20, 31 200 24% 23% 244% +2 
1234 1% 4% 34 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. my Refg. Co.. Slee | mencieneieee tae 400 1% 1% 1% + 
80 47% 20 9% 25,666 $100 a S CE Oe ee July 2, 23 400 12 9M 12 + 2% 
27% 5% 10% 4% 2,551,084 N.P. Petroleum Corp. of America..... June 1, 31 44,500 84 534 7% +2h 
443%, 11% 16% 4% 4,419,262 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... gan. 2, 31 46,200 856 7 85 +2 
2% % 1 3% 1,184,917 $25 — DNB isievcacksscadss  cComsa ~ceeetennse 7,200 4 t 3 7: 
52 7% 23% 5% 150,060 100 SS eer ere Feb. 1, 22 1,200 1034 84 10 + 1% 
7% 1% 3% % 2,500,000 N.P Stores Pennadionn 2 ee Feb. 16, 31 19,000 1% 1% ig + %& 
54 11% 20% 574 2,441,432 $25 Prairie Oil & Gas Co............ Mar. 31, 31 ,200 95% 8% 9% +13, 
60 16% 26% 7% 4,050,000 25. Prairie Pipe Line Co......... July 1, 31 9,100 115% 9% 115 + 25, 
ly 1 6 1% 749,017 50 Producers & Refiners Corp.. Sept. 15, 23 300 2 2 2 + \& 
40 11% 16 4\% 56,90 5 “i” ae ee etele May 4, 25 350 7 6% 6% + 1% 
27% +m WY 5S 3,038,370 Pure Oil E-. Ls io Wiane Rie RBs 4 aia 8e\e Lee Sept. 1, 30 14,500 7% 63% 7%+41 
114% ates 101% 64% 130,000 100 Se eee $2Q Oct. 1, 31 30 73 73 73 + 3 
28% 4% 6% ¥% 2,126,250 N.P.  Richfiel “ofl Co. (California). amare Sept. 1, 30 1,500 1 K% % 0 
5% 65 104% 2% 1,235,814 NLP... mio Morand Chl Ci. ois ¢c00 000s Pe July 25, 30 10,000 3% 234 3 0 
56% 36% 42% 13% 17,443 $13.40 Royal Dutch Co. (N. Y. Shares).. 93.85¢ Aug. 4, 31 8,100 185% 17% 185 + 1\ 
37 9% 20% 5% 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del............. ats Oct. 15, 24 37,800 10 3% 8% 93, + 3, 
4834 26 34 934 63,852 £2 Shell Transp. & Trading Co..... 72.6c July 23, 31 18 10% 104 104% — 33 
25 5% 10% 3% = 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ Sie une 30, 30 36,500 5% 434 ae Se 
106% 55 78 23% 00,000 $100 MNES oar cs mega sae Seats = 1, 31 2,700 3734 31 373% + 63, 
37 5% 11 4% 869,271 1 Simms Petroleum Co........... seek Sept. 15, 30 20,100 7% 5 7 + 13; 
32 9% 15% 5% 6,103,263 N.P — Cons: Ol Corps cc as ccess a Apr. 15, 31 132,600 9% 7% 8% +1% 
112% 86 103 77 41,294 RE OR” Cee $2Q Aug. 15, 31 300 - 87 87 87 ot Ss 
42 10% 12% 3% 1,000,069 25 Skelly Oil EE lee ee cere Dec. 15, 30 4,700 5% 434 51% + 15 
993% 42° 62° 10 120,000 Gite: oo | Saneeeheeobeninenies ae May 1. 31 1,000 23 17 nn Uh SK 
aie Sais 12% 31,273, "328 25 oa Wecnmm ‘COPD. «oi. c05e0 40cQ Sept. 15, 31 68,000 15% 144% 6%+ & 
106% 98 105% 8894 100 port Corp. pid SPgaissarcts $2.50S.A. June 30, 31 1,10 95 93% 95 + i 
75 424% 51% 28% 13,102,900 N.P. OP CONOR 65650 66.646 6noeee 62%cQ Sept. 15, 31 63,800 36% 33% 36 + 2 
49 14% 19 84 320,000 $25 MBER ics once sas.0e sa cesaye ae Mar. 16, 31 2,600 12% 104 124% +2 
8474 434% 52% 28% 25,639,466 25 =. 0. New Jersey........eee0008 tt25cQ Sept. 15, 31 116,900 37% 3434 37% + O28% 
70 39. AS% 268 1,544.349 NP Sun Oil Cones. sc sec ces erie, 25cQ Sept. 15, 31 400 323, 32% 323, 4 °3, 
108% 9734 10444 89 100,000 $100 ashes anbaeh eeteae $1.50Q Sept. 1; 31 20 «92 30 ae 
9% 34 1% le 776,979 N.P. Semele UE eae a ee 700 34 54 34 0 
60% 28% 36% 15 9,851,211 Bao © AWE ROeAS COPD... 6. cic cscceess 50cQ Oc. 1. 3 48,400 2136 193% 21 + 1h 
144g 4° 6% 2% 930,432 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... ate Dec. 31, 29 6,900 3% 314 3% + 
1734 24% 9 3% 5,997,872 te “— Water Associated Oil Co.. eae Feb. 16, 31 18,400 54% 4\%4 5 es 
893, 53 68 20% 732,649 $100 eee eee g ig ie Sere $1.50Q Oct. 1, $2 2,000 33 25% 3 + 7% 
31 12 18 10% 2,191,823 N.P. Tide Water oe ere a: June 30, 31 300 9% 93 91g - 3% 
947% 68 B3.. 35 199,446 $100 a | Se eee $1.25Q Aug. 15, 31 200 38 38 38 + 1 
50 20% 26% 11% 2,225,302 25. Union Bil Co. of California...... 50cQ Nov. 10, 31 14,000 18 15% 17% + 1% 
3844 «23 25% 18 1,254,048 N.P. m68 Tank Tar COis cc cscs ‘ 40cQ Sept. 1, 31 1,600 20 18 5% 20 + 1% 
27 44 7% =~ 1 769,531 N.P. Warner Guinica ie icisdaren ares’ hahaa uly 3, 30 1,800 3 23% 3 + 5, 
21 6% 9% 3 428,967 N.P. H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co...... May 10, 28 2,300 54 4% 543 +1% 





New York Curb Bonds 


Week Ending Nov. 6 
High Low Last Change 
Cities Serv. 5s 66. ae 51% 55 
Cities Serv. 544s °50..... 5714 3236 S57 +4 
Cities Serv. G. 54s °42.. 56 51 34 56 +4 
Cities Serv. G. P. 68 °43.. 61 583% 61 




















% 
Cont. Oil 5 4s *37. ote 85 8334 8334 + % 
Empire O & R 5 vs "42... 4914 44146 49lg +4% 
Gulf Oil 5s ’37.. 6% . 9934 98% 9934 +134 
Gulf Oil 5s °47.......... 97 96 97 + 7% 
Indep Oil 6s 739.. ; 831% 81% 81lig +4% 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Transactions Week Ended Nov. 6, 1931 
Change 
Over 
Sales High Low Last Week 
Ark. Nat. Gas.... 60 25% 234 23¢— \ 
do pfd.. ° 575 5 5 5 0 
Devonian Oil. 10 4! 414 4y%+%\ 
Leonard Oil & Dev. 2,000.40 46.46 “0 
Lone Star Gas.. 6,377 10 914 9% + 4% 
Salt Creek Cons. 1,620 3 21% 2%+% 
Western Pub. Serv. 1,470 5 454 5 0 
Pittsburgh Curb 
( sulf Oil Corp 5.000 514% 5114 5114 
Cleveland Stock ile 
Nov. 6, 1931 
Last 
Bid Asked Sale 
Canfield Oil pia bins isSbn . 7536 85 
Fred G. Clark Sea “%6«4ilkwmeésCOC«wd«YYK 
National Refining : 8 84 8 
lo pfd . % 9 
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Latest Changes in Tank 
Wagon Prices 


(Continued from Page 101) 


NAPHTHA PRICES 


Oleum V.M.&P. Cleaner 

Spirits Naphtha Naphtha S. O. NEW JERSEY 
PRUE REO Swix ane oa ce te ‘2 Ve : 
oe pai eee 4g 1509 16.7 Prices in Effect Nov. 9, 1931 
Kansas City........T12.9 14.4 T15..2 Tota! 
Milwaukee deiecaer nto? 6 Ve T.W. Tax T.W 
Minneapolis........ ag oe | *#20 tee : * .9 
St. Louis. ....+....-- 12.6 14.1 14.9 sedi” en eS 4 19.2 
— a SRD F re8\ 8, 075i8: 8 44 : Washington, D. C.....15 2 17 
OBTON. «pa cedseeeeseesvere 


*Includes 2c state tax. 
**I ncludes 3c state tax. 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 


Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard 00 





odd bir? ~~ _ Sa era 

lladeiphia DNNUE avast ssa oa keeae i 

Se eee ae 9°30 _ = City....... 4 ; is 

Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels Oston, Nass... ..+-- 
ON eae 12 
MEM ovis isa bisa sala hiaweiner 17 S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Rochester... 14 : : 
ES ee aero ues $14 Philadelphia, Pa...... 15 3 18 
Providence is 17 Pisteburgh, Pa... 15 3 18 
| EP ere ne er 17 Altoona, Pa.os.ccesee 15 3 18 
Bridgeport 15 

eee ee 16 Ss. O. OHIO 

eee Sree 13 y : 
OS SE CDR ee reer ree 17 eee 14 4 18 
Altoona... .eeeceec es cesecccesccens 17 Discounts given by S. O. Ohio: For delivery tc 
BRN 5 bhe 5 ss Smoisesicerns asses 16 airports only; 2,000 gals. or over per month, Ic per 


Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers = gal.; 


in some instances. 
{Buffalo price is net. 


tIncludes lc city tax. 

















| Aviation Gasoline Prices 





Following are 


*New Jersey road tax of 3c does not apply on 
aviation gasoline, exemption being claimed at time 


of _— 


ll above prices are on Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 


6,000 gals. or over per month, 2c; 12, 000 gals 
and ~ per month, 3c; 24,000 gals. and over per 
onth, 


4c. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


| tank wagon prices of 
aviation gasoline in principal marketing ter- 
ritories showing state and municipal taxes: 
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Aviation Gasoline Prices | 





(Continued from preceding page) 
S. O. INDIANA 


Total 
T.W. Tax E.We 

Chicago..... ary 3 18 
indianapolis, Ind. ey, + 19.3 
Detroit, Mich....... 15.8 3 18.8 
Milwaukee, ‘ee Bose 2 17.1 
- nneapolis, Minn....16.2 3 19.2 
. Louis, Mo... ee y 16.9 
ki nsas City, Mo. .. .14.9 3 17.9 
Fargo, ! 7 Ber y at 3 20.9 
From, Oh Bbc sss vcees 16.3 + 20.3 
Wichita, Kan. mK 3 16.8 


In '$.. 0. tadices territory, buyer pays state and 
city taxes on aviation gasoline, and if he can get a 
efund from the state, he does so. Kansas City tax 
if 3c includes lc city tax; St. Louis tax of 2.5¢ in- 
ludes Mc city tax. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, La......18 6 24 
Nashville, Tenn.......20 6 26 
Memphis, Tenn......19 6 25 
2c per gal. discount off above posted retail t.w. 
prices to dealers and commercial consumers. 


S. O. NEBRASKA 
| EO Tr 16.25 4 20.25 
2c per gal. refund to reseller. 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Denver, Colo.........13 4 17 
Cheyenne, Wyo..... 15 4 19 
Helena, Mont........ 19 5 24 
Salt Lake City, — 16.5 4 20.5 
Albuquerque, N. M....17 5 2 
Boise; BOS. <v-<csceee< "118.5 5 23.5 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Ariz......... 7.3 4 21.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 16.5 3 19.5 
San Francisco, Cal....17 3 20 
eee 1 + 25 
Portland, Ore........ 17.5 2 21.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 17.5 3 20.5 
Spokane, Wash....... ye 3 24. 


Note: 4c per gallon added to t.w. price, in S. O. 
California territory, to customers taking delivery 
direct into the fuel tank of planes. 





P. F. Cosgrove Injured 

NEW ORLEANS—P. F. Cosgrove, 
representative for the Wayne Co. in the 
southeast, was injured in an automo- 
bile accident near Meridian, Miss., late 
in October. Mr. Cosgrove was cut 
about the body, and was in a hospital 
in Meridian for several days. He is at 
home now, and expects to be out in the 
next week. A friend, Tom Ewing, was 
killed in the accident. 





Elected Traffic Club Officer 
TULSA, Oct. 31.—-H. W. Roe, traf- 
fie manager for the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., was elected an exe- 
cutive vice-president of the Associat- 
ed Traffic Clubs of America at the an- 
nual convention held this week in 
Tulsa. Mr. Roe was general chairman 
of the committee on arrangements and 

entertainment for the convention. 


NEW YORK—Heading the Montana 


code committee of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, is J. M. Anderson, 
Shell Oil Co., Missoula, Mont., recently 


appointed chairman. 

W. B. Cline, Shell Petroleum Corp., 
Minneapolis, has been made a member 
of the Minnecota and North Dakota 
code committees. 

C. BE. Doud, Sun Oil Co., Chicago, is 
a newly appointed member of the IIli- 
nois code committee 


November 11, 1931 


4 





THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


EXPERIENCED MARKETER petroleum prod- 
ucts desires permanent connection. Twenty 
years experience in bulk and service station 
sales, refinery sales, lubrication and grease 
manufacture. Address Box 771. 


NINE YEARS INTENSELY PRACTICAL EX- 
PERIENCE, oil absorption, compression and 
charcoal plants, loading racks to superintendent. 
Exceptional reference. Address Box 800. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT, 18 years 
experience, terminal plants, bulk plants, service 
stations, wishes connection with petroleum com- 
pany, anywhere. Address Box 803. 


TO THE REFINER OF GASOLINE OR LUBRI- 
CATING OILS who wants a salesmanager who 
has intimate knowledge of jobbers in the Mid- 
Continent field and who has a successful sales 
record direct with the jobber. Best references. 
Available on or after November 15th. <All com- 
munications will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 804. 


EXECUTIVE with twenty years intensely prac- 
tical experience in securing and handling sales- 
men, credits and collections in sales of lub oils, 
roof cement and paints to consuming trade prin- 
cipally. Address Box 801. 


Professional Cards 


W. S. Barstow & Company 
Incorporated 


Engineering—Design—Construction 
Industrial Plants—Public Utilities 


Consultation Invited on Building Projects 


120 Wall Street 412 Washington Street 
New York City Reading, Penna, 











ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-At-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 


Continental Trust Building 
Washington, Cc. 











Miscellaneous 





WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale.” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities.” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 


type this size without border—10 cents a 
word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Position Wanted” —6 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 


Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 








Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 1213 
West 3rd Street, Cleveland, 


Ohio, unless otherwise specified. 











co 


Wanted to Buy 


PARAFFINE WAX MOLDING MACHINE. One 
hundred plate ten-and-quarter-pound commercial 
cake. Must be in good condition; state length 
time in service. Price for immediate cash dis- 





posal. Advise all particulars in details. Address 
Box 802. 
GASOLINE PUMPS WANTED 
Will buy upward to 50 Wayne late No 
515, No. 615 and 628 Model Gasoline Pumps. 


Give full information, conditions, 
and price wanted in first letter. 


model 


Address Box 805 











For Sale 


CALL FOR BIDS to Purchase Royalty Oil Ac- 
cruing to the United States from the Salt Creek, 
Wyoming, oil field. Pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 36 of the act approved February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat., 437), sealed proposals, in dupli- 
cate, will be received in the office of the Secretry 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., on or before 
noon on December 1, 1931, from responsible bid- 
ders for the purchase, for a period beginning 
January 1, 1932, of all royalty oil accruing to 
the United States from Government lands in the 
Salt Creek, Wyoming, oil field. For the calendar 
year 1930 the total Government royalty oil from 
Salt Creek field amounted to approximately 1,- 
325,000 barrels, and for the period from January 
1 to July 31, 1931, to approximately 666,000 bar- 
rels, about 14 per cent of the production of the 
field, the average gravity in both years being 
in the range from 36.0 to 36.9 degrees A. P. I. 
Additional information may be obtained from 
the Director, Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., or the Super- 
visor, Geological Survey, Casper, Wyoming. Bids 
are invited on three separate items as follows: 
Item 1. Royalty oil for the period beginning 
January 1, 1932, and ending December 31, 1932 
Item 2. Royalty oil for the period beginning 
January 1, 1932, and ending December 31, 1934 
Item 8. Royalty oil for the period beginning 
January 1, 1932, and ending December 31, 1936. 
Bids must be in the following form: For the 
period beginning January 1, 1932, and ending 
December 31, 193—, (name of bidder), offers 
- cents per barrel above the highest field 
price for oil of equal or lower gravity in Okla- 
homa and Kansas, and/or in Wyoming, which- 
ever is the higher, as published or offered by 
any responsible recognized purchaser for crude 
oil in quantity not less than 2,000 barrels a day.” 
Delivery of royalty oil will be made in the field 
without cost to the Government to the successful 
bidder or for his account. Payments for the 
royalty oil are to be made to the Register of the 
United States Land Office, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
on or before the fifteenth day of each month 
following that in which delivery is made. The 
quantity and quality of the oil will be deter- 
mined by tank measurement and suitable tests, 
the measured quantity will be corrected for im- 
purities in excess of one-half on one per cent, 
and the volume computed in terms of standard 
barrels at 60°F. Each bidder must submit with 
his bid a bond in the sum of $1,000 or a certified 
check payable to the order of the Secretary of 
the Interior in the sum of $1,000 as a guarantee 
that he will, if successful, promptly execute a 
satisfactory contract and furnish a bond in the 
sum of at least $250,000, conditioned upon full 
and complete compliance with the terms of the 
contract. The Secretary of the Interior may ac- 
cept the offer of the highest bidder and/or bid- 
ders and reserves the right to reject all bids 
whenever within his judgment the interest of the 
United States demands. Storage facilities are 
available on Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3, 
Wyoming (Teapot), for approximately 1,500,000 
barrels of oil. Information in regard thereto 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Navy 
Sealed bids are to be submitted to the Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
the envelope to be marked ‘plainly ‘ ‘Bid on Salt 
Creek royalty oil”. No bid received after the 
time herein fixed for submitting bids will be con- 
sidered. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of 
the Interior. 
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Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb Market 











Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Nov. 7 
1930 1931 Shares Par Rate Div. Sales High Low Last Week's 
High Low High Low Issued Value Company Period Paid Shares Change 
25 114% 16 6% 40,000 $25 DOPE: SETIMIET CG... 656 cc cscs Oct. 15, 30 ae A 
69 39% 56 39 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... $1Q Sept. 15, 31 ee ; 
184% 100% 129% 88 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... tt$1Q Sept. 30, 31 rice ; 
7% 3 3% 1% 5,977,873 N.P. Creole Petroleum Co............ fick. da@erspear 19,900 2% 2 2% + & 
65% 20% 39 20% 30,000 50 Cumberland Pipe Line Co....... eee June 15, 31 50 2%6 26 26 - \& 
5434 26 36 19 50,000 100 Eureka Pipe 4 1) SSS Rete $1Q Nov. 2, 31 : oe “yak 
6% 2% 3 1 280,000 Ps altek: TO COED. is occ k cow vas pee er ee nan Bet, ae shee 
119 57% 72 4734 2,974,645 $25 Humble Oil & Ref? 2 eee 50cQ Oct. 1, 31 6,800 61% 5314 61% +8. 
30 15 18% 7% 26,557,496 N.P. ee ee a ae 12%cQ Sept. 1, 31 6,400 12 1034 11 + % 
28 15 18 | eee N.P. Seer 12%cQ Sept. 1, 31 100 115¢ 114 115% + 1% 
41 14% 21% 5% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... 25cQ Aug. 15, 31 100 84 84 8\y - 
24 11% 15% =7% = 14,247,088 .F. International Petroleum Co..... 25cQ Sept. 15, 31 22,500 12 10% Wm + 1% 
22% 11% 17% 8% 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co... .........> 5cQ Sept. 15, 31 200 11 10 11 + 11 
21 10% 14% 5% 100,00: 10 New York Transit Co........... cQ et, 15,.31 900 9 8% 8% 16 
54 26% 35% 20 40,000 50 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... TT$1.50S.A. July 1, 31 100 *35% 35 35 0 
108 100% 102% 80 579,465 100 LN Se * eee eee 1.50 Sept. 15, 31 1,700 85 80% 85 + 5 
32 12 15% 6 400,00 25 Deen BOE. CRA Os. vc cccccces Oc Oct. 31, 31 ae ye i ; 
33 4% 16% 3% 160,000 25 Bolter Pennie Co... so ccksccwess Sate Dec. 20, 29 = ; ee . 
20% 6% 17 9 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co......... 50cQ Sept. 1, 31 100 13 13 13 +1 
45% 18 23% 12 1,200,000 25 South. Pent Tl COk6 osc 6 sccc ccs 25cQ Sept. 30, 31 300 1514 144% 6% +1 
64 32 42% 25 35,0 50 Southwest Pa. Pipe Lines....... $1Q Ose, 1, 3) Ae . bye Suse hits 
59% 30 38% 15% 16,996,596 25 Be NPs MOMIMOR ns et ekcccvesce ans 50cQ Sept. 15, 31 28.800 23% 2134 23% + 2% 
40% 18% 23% 13% 2,588,735 10 s. O. sewenrid 40cQ Sept. 30, 31 5,000 17i% 24 17% + &% 
48% 34 36% 16% 190,822 25 S. O. Nebraska. 50cQ Sept. 20, 31 200 25 24 25 + 3% 
108% 43% 62% 35 811,112 25 ee ere 62%cQ Oct. 2, 31 600 42% 391 42% + 3% 
~ sacs Saag PE 120,000 100 "eee eee omni Oct. 15, 31 40 911g =F90% 90% - 43,4 
10. 4 10 2% 158 25 Swan Finck ‘Oil Corp Jan. 15, 29 100 3 3 3 } 





*New high tNew low ttAlso extra—Chesebrough 50c; N. Y. Transit 1Uc; Northern P. L. 50c. 


Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb 





Transactions Week Ended Nov. 7 


Oil Dividends 


Declared Last Week 


























1930 1931 Par Sales Week’s Stock of 
High Low High Low Value Shares High Low Last Change Company and Period Amount Payable Record 
4 M4 1% ij N.P. American pioraesibe. . 2,800 4% *s 4% + %&% Imperial Oil q 12%c = Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
16% 4% 6% 2 N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas. 800 3 My 25% 3% + % McColl Frontenac q. Sc Dec. 15 Nov. 14 
16 4% 6% i. AY. do a, egedeaness's 10,800 i rite 3% + 4 Socony Vacuum q ce Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
8 i ie: Oe ere R 5 M8 5789 + * S.«. O. California q 62 Mc lec. IS Nov. 16 
1 y% 1 yy N.P. Ph oi Lobos........ eee ..» §. O. Indiana q.. 25¢ Dec. 15 Nov. 16 
1% 3% 4% $50 oO pfd............ ss . ...» §. O. Nebraska « .50c Dec. 21 Nov. 27 
oi”? 1338 16% 6 N.P. British American coup. me ti ti EEG ew dee ce | ee ee 
Sine. ai 4 -P. Oo registered.... ers is ae do extra.. 25c Dec. 15 Nov. 16 
234 % 2% % $4 Carib Syndicate....... ee ° ; .-++ Sun Oil q.. 25¢ Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
444% 13% 20 %4 3% N.P. «Cities Service......... 44,700 8% 1% 8% + °8 _do pfd.... $1.50 Dec. 1 Nov 10 
7 % "338 a) i] os Os ae eshte 1,200 55% 55% 553% + 1% Union Tank Carq......40c Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
yy % SS Seorre ee vree ve pad wen 
89% 80° 8442 100 do pref. BB... hanes : a Awaiting Payment 
8% ly 3% S NLP. Golon Gil Corp....<.>. 700 1 ‘ l + VY 
21 : 3% 7% N.P. Col. Oil & Gas. vte 3,800 2M 1% 1%4 8 Company and Period Amount Pa A, 1 
cs: 2 2% 1% — $1 Consolidated Royalty. oe . : y 
Tan mt, 3” 4 pas — Sa ere eeeee 200 1% 1 lye + ee —_ Line q.. $1 9m . aoe 20 
M4 O Pld.........05- . +s - Canadian Oil q 25¢ Nov. 14 ct. 31 
2 = 23 58 ,* 44 ee ee Petrol.. 1200 . a as - Cities Service m.. ‘2c Dec. : ly 14 
2 . A arby Petroleum...... f 3 23% 2) rg do stock = % Dec. Nov. 14 
i 62 6 gl NB Derby Ol & Refining: 218003 2g 2K i » ma. $e os). ow. 
60 30 4 : (Qe. See bles ae aanety 1 f. B } 5 Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
106% 58% 76 38 $25 Gulf Ol Corp... 1140057850 Si a ae a. i a oe ae ae f 
40%4 36 934 9% ....  Honojulu Oil Corp : : . . -+:+ Indiana Pipe Line q.....25c Nov. 14 Oct. 23 
47% 12% 16% 5% N.P. — Ter. Ill’g. bi A 200 634 6% 6°58 + 4 Louisiana Oil pfd. q. .$1.62%% Nov. 16 Oct. 31 
53% 12% 16% 6% N.P. B. cccessssses a 900 6% 6 2 6% +1 i4 National Refining q 12%c Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
1% “43 i 3 ne Intercontinehial Petrol. 7,900 i6 4 we 3 aera Vape. q. ok a 14 ya a 
8 I. FOICUM. » ee ee ° . . outhern ipe Line q... 5Uc ec iINOV ) 
a 48 ie ee Eee... 800 M s 3s 0 "Tide Water Oil pfd. q.. $1.25 Nov 16 Oct. 17 
8 -P. ion ware : ; c és I , a 
3% 1984 29 ~=—O78R PL Lees Seer Gee... 3400 10 i eo a ee ‘oan oes Week ome a 
31 Gee) nate. Goats $25 MacMillan Petroleum. . : ; ' La 
% ys K $1 Magdalena S sinigaoaaa 1,900 “4 ° 7 Ye 
16 3 . 5 2% N.P. Margay Oil Co........ 500 4% 4% 41 4 \% Cumenien sunk Disted hememes wee 
7% 1% 4% =#=1% #+N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil. its ae OMPEny ; 
on. soe 8% 2 N.P. Michigan Gas & Oil. : : f Cities Service m 2c Nov, 2 
1% 2% 4% % N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtec. 500 154 1% lly 0 aa Stonkow.. "wm Noy. 2 
% 1% % N.P. Ss oo eee 300 5g le lo 0 do pfd. m , $0c Noy, 2 
36% 5. ll. 2 $5 a i vo 2% 2 2% + A do pref. Bm... ..5¢ Nov. 2 
= ae ) i, 3 * 3 ; Nc 2 
4 ‘3 “8 is i sicetaie te Gulf covece . : , ip ; a 7 e or ies as Cea ty 9 2 
12% 3% S% 2% 10 Mountain Producers... 1,100 35% 314 3% + %% Lone Star Gas pfd. q $1.62 Mav. ? 
41 % 19% 26% 11% N.P. National Fuel Gas er 2,400 185% 14 2 14 ‘8 + 1 ‘8 Salt Creek Prod. q .25¢ Nov. 2 
373 is 1? if $5 — Epeland Fuel. oe 100 56 56 , + 
ew England Fue aia ' ms 
16 4 Raikes 25 N. Y. Pet. Royalty.. Sd N ww York Bon 
oer: oe: 6% 6% 10 N. American Oil...... 2 ey : = a k Endi peti nds 
11% wm 3% 1 N.P. North Central Texas... 300 2% 2 2 lg les nding Nov. 
4 5 2% % N.P. North European Oil.. 300 le vs 1% 0 High Low Last Change 
11% 3if $ 1. N-P. Oilstocks Ltd. A...... 00 1% 1% 1k 0 
11% 4% ' —— err ‘ ao a -.:+ Asso. Oil gold 6s.. 101% 101% 101% — lk 
6, 5% 15 3 N.P. Pacific Western Oil. 1,4J0 54% 41g 54 1% haleanie Refg. deb. Ss 97% 96 97% +114 
2% 4 2% 6 a4 pee =, S iaaead . 2,100 # 4 is 0 Cal. Pet. 5¥4s.... 874% 87% 87% Ly 
4% 1 3% «2N.P. antepec o enezuelas_........... : : -»++ General Pet. 5s... 102% 101 102 + 3 
5% 4% 1% BE: dvicecs Petroleum Corp. war... 200 % 36 3¢ + MM Humble Oil & Refg. 5s 1003, 100 10054 + 5 
271446 16% 19~=—6 $5 Plymouth Oil......... 2100 10. 8% 10 + 1% Humble Oil & Rely Sts, 10054 100 10034 +1, 
; Pt ei 158 ae tgp gy pe 400 36 +8 % 0 Pan Amer. P & T6s..... 10134 1013, 1013, 0 
99 134 4 4 ure Oj oa : one, Den dkenee oe T'6s.. 193, 18 19 \ 
10% 11 2% #1 NP. ed Deak Oil........ : oses Ditihing Dag Sie 63% 57 63% +8 
gu 24 6 NPL Reiter-Foster Oi: .2... 1300 18k ii « iene C282 79 abe 48% 
23% 6% 11 $25 ichfield Oil pfd...... - Pure Oil 5 Ms. . 82% 77 82% +5 
25 24% _ 134 N.P. Root Refining pfd.. - Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s... 16% 1314 16% +3% 
12% 5% 3% #1 $10 Roy. Corp. of Amer. pid --» Shell Union Oil 5s 72% 64 71% +7 
8% Oe 2% 1 = ate lag Re oe wie “ ae Shell Union PO atch war. yan 65 %4 yan 13" 
2% ‘ % % Sa ree onsol.... ‘ 2 8 v2 4 Sinclair Con. Oil 7s.. 9 8 g 8 
eRe 8 Sete 6 a ek, Se ee 
5\% Shreve. El Dorado P.L. Sots Ie 5 % 4 
. 4 oe 3% NP, Southland Royalty... 100454 ne), eae hat pe aoe. Drede eS a” oo ish 
10 2 5% T 5 punrey Gl. oo. cock ces 1,400 is 2 2 + Ye Skelly Oil Nagy ek 61 57 61 +4 
91 8 12% 2% N.P. Te: Oil & Land..... 800 rk 5 5g yL + 3 \% 4 
4714 19 2418 11% $25 Union Oil Associates. | 900 15% «144g 4+ © ce NY 4 is I O45 "96% tii 
414 % 41% 36 : Venezuela Petroleum. 10,600 + 9 °s + % Union Oil of Calif. 6s A.. 101% 101 4 lWiwy Oo 
aes ‘ 33g 1% ; I Woodley Petroleum. se y ey % ‘3, Union Oil of Calif. 5s C 95 9444 95 +1 
2% % 2% yy N.«P. (ok 6 eee 9,900 s le % - 8 Warner-Quinlan 6s... 35 33 33 +2 
*New high tNew ow White Eagle Oil 5 4s 1015, 10154 1015g 0 
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Wisconsin Discontinues 


Equipment Lending 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—The Wiscon- 
sin code committee resolved against 
the lending and leasing of gasoline 
pumps and tanks as of Oct. 14. It also 
decided against selling such equipment 
to dealers under long term’ purchase 
contracts and against replacing exist- 
ing equipment when if becomes unusu- 
able. Equipment in leased accounts is 
excepted. 

Lending of barrels or drums not ex- 
ceeding 55 gallons’ capacity, ordinary 
motor oil tanks, grease outfits not cost- 
ing more than $50, and kerosine outfits 
is excepted. 

All other dispensing equipment 
comes under the ban of the resolution. 
Existing equipment may remain in 
dealers’ stations but without repair, 
servicing or addition of parts by the 
oil supplier. 

Where the business of a loan pump 
and tank customer is acquired by a 
competitor company, the installed 
equipment may be sold to the new sup- 
plier on the following basis: 

For pumps—Current market 
per cent depreciation a 
down to 50 per cent of 
market value. 

For tanks-——Current market 
less 10 per cent depreciation a 
down to 50 per cent of the 
market value. 

Reasonable installation costs are to 
be added for both pumps and tanks. 

It is planned to discontinue lend- 
ing grease outfits as soon as the con- 
sent of marketers of nationally known 
greases can be obtained. 

C. F. Spangler, The Texas Co., is 
chairman of the Wisconsin committee. 
L. O. Woehrer is secretary. 
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New Appointments On 


Code Committees 


NEW YORK—-Several 
membership of oil code 
have been announced by Edward G. 
Seubert, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
chairman of the general committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute’s di- 
vision of refining. 

These appointments are: 

J. H. Brockington, The Texas Co., 
Columbia, S. C., member of the South 


changes in 
committees 


Carolina committee, to suceceed J. W. 
Dowdle, resigned. 

T. M. Gordon, Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, member of 
the Louisiana committee, to succeed 
J. V. Gresham, resigned. 

C. B. Barrett, The Texas Co., Bir- 


mingham, Ala., and A. L. Maples, Ala- 
bama Oil Co., Florence, Ala., as mem- 
bers of the Alabama committee. Mr. 
Barrett sueceeds J. J. Clark, resigned. 


November 11, 1931 


H. J. Tuckett, Shell Oil Co., San 
Francisco, as member of the North- 
ern California committee, to succeed 
J. W. Miller, resigned. 

L. G. McLaren, Shell Oil Co., Port- 
land, Ore., as member of the Oregon 
committee to succeed P. E. Lakin, re- 


signed. 
E. W. Bolton, Standard Oil Co. of 


California, Seattle, as member of the 
Washington committee to succeed J. J. 
Valentine, resigned. 

S. J. Wall, Shell Oil Co., Reno, Nev., 
as member of the Nevada committee 
to succeed W. M. Wilt, resigned. 


All Oklahoma Stations 
Must Show License 


TULSA, Nov. 5.-—The Oklahoma 
State Tax Commission has adopted a 
rule that copies of distributors’ licenses 

to distribute motor fuel must be dis- 
played prominently at all retail and 
wholesale sales stations. At split ac- 
count stations copies of licenses of 
each supplier must be shown so that 
they may be read from the customer's 
car seat. 

The commission also revised regula- 
tions covering agricultural tax exemp- 
tions to make them more clear. In de- 
ference to oil company protests the 
commission abandoned its plan of re- 
taining final authority to make exemp- 
tions on individual purchases. 


Pacific Coast Fuel Oil 
Shipments Up in 1930 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 6—Fuel 
oil marketed on the Pacific Coast 
(California, Oregon, Nevada, Washing- 
ton and Arizona), declined 4,500,000 
barrels in 1930, amounting that year 
to 137,241,000 barrels, compared with 
141,740,260 barrels in 1929. 

Shipments increased from 30,145,160 
barrels in 1929 to 30,950,000 barrels in 
1930, partially offsetting the decrease 
of 5,304,000 barrels in domestic de- 
liveries. The latter declined from 
111,595,100 barrels in 1929 to 106,- 
291,255 barrels in 1930. 

Railroads in the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict in 1930 used 26,613,550 barrels, 
compared with 29,610,000 barrels in 
1929, being the second largest user of 
this product. 

The largest user and one of the six 
among 19 industries to show a gain, 
was the steamships and tankers which 
used 38,778,115 barrels in 1930, com- 
pared with 36,001,810 barrels in 1929. 

A large increase was reported by the 
textile industry, which used 41,500 
barrels in 1930, compared with 16,000 
barrels in 1929. 

U. S. Navy and Army transports 
used 5,685,850 barrels in 1930, com- 
pared with 3,030,355 barrels in 1929. 
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Strength! for Safety 


In structural strength, the Curtis Lift is built like the 
Rock of Gibraltar. The platform construction is of struc- 
tural steel, electrically welded, with ample excess strength 
for safety. No castings, with a possibility of blow holes, 
cold shuts or hidden defects. No Curtis Lift has ever 
had a structural break or collapse. 

Roll-on platform made so attendant cannot get toes 
under edge when it lowers. Hinged ends are additional 
safeguards, Extra big plunger (91% or 1014” diameter) 
provides greater strength and greater lifting capacity with 
lower pressure, than smaller type plungers. 

Curtis “oil-locked” operating principle described in side 
column. Write for Curtis automotive equipment catalog. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 1965 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis 
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“OIL-LOCKED” 
CURTIS LIFTS 
mean super-safety at all 
heights. When Curtis 
Lift is stopped, it rests on 
solid column of oil as in- 
compressible as concrete. 
Oil is locked in by an oil- 
lock valve between supply 
tank and cylinder. No air 
in cylinder plunger and pipe 
line. Impossible for Curtis 

Lift to drop or settle, 


Oil-lock unfailingly auto- 
matic, No one can neglect 
it. Lift can’t lower unless 
both air-valve and oil-lock 
are operated, Oil-lock and 
air-valve are not under lift. 
Retard valve automatically 
controls safe lowering 
speed, 

Packing gland at top of 
cylinder. No hidden leath- 
er cup to leak. Free-wheel, 
roll-on types. Also bus or 
truck sizes, Licensed under 
basic Lunati patents, 





CURTIS HYDRAULIC 
CAR WASHER 


Fully enclosed slow- 
speed three-cylinder pump, 
specially designedby Curtis 
for car washing. Flooded 
and direct self-oiling sys- 
tems. No grease cups. 
Automatic pressure gov- 
ernor. ““V”’ belt drive. 





CURTIS COMPRESSOR 


Has Timken tapered 
roller bearings. Automo- 
bile type “V” belt drive. 
automatic centrifugal un- 
loader, Universal 
motor mounting All 
steel base. Improved 

“Centro Ring’ 

oiling. 

CURTIS AIR 
i STANDS—Ree! 


and tower types. 
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